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HOW  THIS  BOOK  IS  ORGANIZED 


This  teacher’s  edition  of  The  World  of  Language 
consists  of  a  general  introduction,  four  scope  and  se¬ 
quence  charts,  teacher’s  pages,  and  an  index.  All  the 
pages  of  the  child’s  text  are  grouped  together  at  the 
back  of  this  book  after  the  teacher’s  index. 

Introduction 

The  Introduction  to  The  World  of  Language ,  by  the 
general  editor  for  the  texts  designed  for  the  elementary 
school,  discusses  its  overall  philosophy  and  content.  It 
is  a  concise  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  series 
and  the  learnings  in  each  general  area. 

Scope  and  Sequence  Charts 

Scope  and  Sequence  Chart  1  itemizes  the  areas 
included  in  Book  M.  It  details  the  learnings  in  each 
general  area.  Chart  2  summarizes  the  areas  included  in 
Grades  K  through  3;  Chart  3,  in  Grades  4  through  6; 
Chart  4,  in  Grades  7  and  8. 

Teacher’s  Pages 

The  teacher’s  pages  are  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I  presents  a  general  discussion  concerned  with 
teaching  and  learning  language  in  the  areas  of  communi¬ 
cation,  language  skills,  cognitive  development,  human 
relations,  and  literature.  An  inductive  approach  to 
learning  is  emphasized  throughout.  Material  is  also 
included  on  assessing  a  child’s  language  ability  upon 
entering  school  and  on  evaluating  his  language  growth. 

Part  II  of  the  teacher’s  pages  follows  the  child’s 
text,  chapter  by  chapter.  These  pages  set  forth  the 
objectives  for  each  chapter,  guide  the  teacher  in  opti¬ 
mum  use  of  each  developmental  sequence,  and  offer 
suggestions  for  enrichment  activities. 

Index 

The  Index  at  the  back  of  the  teacher’s  pages  offers 
quick  reference  for  the  teacher  looking  for  a  poem  or 
story  on  a  particular  subject  or  an  activity  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  learning  area.  It  includes  references  to  the  child’s 
text  as  well  as  to  the  teacher’s  pages. 


Child’s  Text 

The  overall  theme  of  Book  M  is  the  child’s  learning 
to  know  himself  in  relation  to  his  world;  the  general 
purpose  is  to  provide  experiences  through  which  the 
child  can  begin  to  develop  language  awareness  and  pro¬ 
ficiency,  in  the  process  discovering  himself  and  liking 
what  he  finds. 

The  aim  of  the  illustrations  and  activities  in  the  child’s 
text,  together  with  the  contents  of  this  teacher’s  edition, 
is  to  stimulate  children  to  think  about,  talk  about,  and 
listen  to  each  other  talk  about  their  world. 

Children  in  each  class  will  differ  as  much  socially 
and  linguistically  as  they  do  physically.  From  the  wide 
variety  of  activities  and  materials  included,  the  teacher 
may  choose  those  that  are  appropriate  for  less  mature 
children  and  others  that  are  appropriate  for  the  more 
mature.  The  teacher  will  want  to  begin  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  group  are,  engaging  them  in  as  many  or  as 
few  activities  as  they  show  an  interest  in  and  aptitude 
for.  Some  children  may  benefit  from  a  second  exposure, 
later  in  the  school  period,  to  some  of  the  poems,  stories, 
and  activities. 

Language  development  is  a  continuous  process,  with 
all  aspects  interrelated.  Listening  and  speaking  skills 
are  closely  related  to  later  reading  and  writing  skills. 
To  help  the  teacher  foster  this  important  interrelation¬ 
ship,  specific  skills  appropriately  introduced  at  this 
level  are  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  in 
this  teacher’s  edition. 

The  material  in  the  child’s  text  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters,  as  follows: 

Chapter  1— the  child  himself 
Chapter  2 — the  child  and  his  senses 
Chapter  3 — the  child  and  others 
Chapter  4 — the  child  and  animals 
Chapter  5 — the  child  and  natural  phenomena 
Chapter  6 — the  child  and  plants 
Chapter  7 — the  child  and  inanimate  objects 
Chapter  8— the  child  and  his  neighborhood 

The  units,  with  the  exception  of  “Children’s  Days’’ 
in  Chapter  5,  have  been  designed  to  be  used  sequen¬ 
tially;  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  one  unit  be  used  before  the  next  one  is  begun. 
How  extensively,  and  in  what  order,  a  particular  unit 
is  developed  will  depend  on  the  mental,  physical,  social, 
and  emotional  maturity  of  the  children  in  the  group. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE  WORLD  OF  LANGUAGE, 

GRADES  K-6 

I 


A  language  program  for  the  Seventies  must  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  explosion  of  knowledge  that  has  matched 
the  world’s  population  explosion  since  mid-twentieth 
century,  giving  promise  of  outdistancing  man  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  using  what  has  been  made  known  to  him.  The 
teaching  and  learning  of  English  cannot  help  being 
affected  by  new  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  language,  the  structure  of  learning,  and  the  joined 
power  of  both. 

The  World  of  Language,  Grades  K  through  6,  has 
been  developed  to  excite  both  children  and  teachers 
to  the  broad  study  of  language  in  all  its  concerns  to  fit 
the  multitudinous  needs  of  the  last  quarter  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 


General  Areas  of  Concern 

New  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  English 
have  recognized  the  findings  of  educational  research 
and  of  practices  of  successful  teachers  in  the  education 
of  children.  For  too  long,  English  texts  have  ignored  the 
important  fact  that  English  has  its  own  body  of  subject 
matter  and  content.  English  is  rich  in  resources,  in  both 
language  and  literature,  and  does  not  have  to  be  cloaked 
in  the  social  sciences  or  in  the  humanities. 

The  World  of  Language  is  therefore  a  language 
program,  incorporating  general  areas  of  learning  based 
upon  a  sound  foundation  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
relationship  of  language  power  to  personal  power. 
These  general  language  learning  areas  are  communica¬ 
tion,  language  skills,  cognitive  development,  human 
relations,  and  literature. 

Communication 

Recent  research  findings  in  linguistics  indicate  that 
the  breakthrough  in  eradicating  a  vast  range  of  reading 
disabilities  will  come  through  emphasis  upon  the  oral 
aspects  of  language.  These  findings  are  of  such  signifi¬ 
cance  that  The  World  of  Language  is  built  upon  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  for  elementary-school  children,  the  total  lan¬ 
guage  program  must  be  centered  in  oral  language,  with 
its  chief  expression  in  the  primary  school  and  a  more 
moderate  emphasis  in  Grades  4  through  6.  While  all 
major  aspects  of  a  language  program  (listening,  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  writing)  are  incorporated  in  this  series, 


each  is  rooted  in  the  child’s  growing  command  of  th 
oral  aspects — listening  and  speaking. 


Language  Skills 


To  communicate  effectively,  to  create,  and  to  expres 
feelings  and  ideas  through  language,  the  child  need 
command  of  the  multitude  of  skills  associated  with  lar 


guage  and  its  use.  Skills  are  only  truly  learned  and  use 
when  inductively  developed;  form  follows  functior 
and  there  are  order  and  sequence  in  skills  developmen 


Research  has  shown  that  children  come  to  first  grad 
knowing  all  the  basic  patterns  of  English  structure 
including  the  passive  voice,  which  is  the  most  difficult 
Researchers  have  recommended  that  teachers  abando 
an  exclusive  grammatical  approach  in  the  elementar 
schools  and  move  to  a  predominantly  oral-languE 
approach. 

The  World  of  Language  gears  its  rich  language  pr 
gram  to  a  highly  practical,  functional  teaching  and  le£ 
ing  experience.  The  structure  of  language  is  learnei 
by  children  through  an  inductive  approach  based  upo 
their  already  extensive  understandings. 


Cognitive  Development 
The  relationship  between  language  development 
the  ability  to  think  is  an  area  of  intense  interest,  refle 
ed  in  increasing  research  in  this  exciting  field. 

The  ability  to  think  depends  upon  the  quality  of  cor 
cept  development  inherent  in  the  child’s  language  i 
periences.  Concepts  are  not  taught;  they  are  learn 
But  they  are  learned  more  effectively  when  the  teache 
plans  language  experiences  that  help  the  child  develo 
deeper  conceptual  meanings  as  he  progresses  throu; 
the  elementary  school.  Problem-solving  situations 
essential  in  any  English  program  designed  to  foster  chi 
dren’s  thinking.  It  is  through  problem-solving  experi 
ences  that  children  use  concepts  and  their  relationship 
to  make  generalizations,  the  highest  form  of  thinking 
Jean  Piaget  and  Lev  Vygotsky,  pioneers  in  e 
fishing  the  relationship  between  language  developmer 
and  the  cognitive  powers,  have  stimulated  keen  inten 
among  the  authors,  consultants,  and  editors  of  T, 
World  of  Language  in  the  development  of  childre 
thinking  through  growth  in  language  power.  Childre 
use  of  language  helps  to  develop  their  cognitive  pow 
of  comparing  and  contrasting,  classifying  and  cate 
rizing,  sequencing,  and  generalizing. 
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Human  Relations 

Language  and  personality  development  are  so  closely 
meshed  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  an 
portant  sense  a  child  and  his  language  are  one.  Build- 
;  competent,  self-directing  human  beings,  developing 
ildren  who  are  able  to  live  with  themselves  with 
isfaction,  is  a  goal  of  The  World  of  Language. 

In  the  contemporary  world,  a  vast  range  of  problems 
ws  from  the  inescapable  fact  that  education  has  for 
>  long  neglected  the  teaching  of  human-relations 
owledge,  skills,  sensitivities,  and  understandings, 
glish,  with  its  vast  resource  of  literature,  which  in 
;ence  is  the  portrayal  of  man  living  in  his  world  at  dif- 
ent  points  in  time  and  space,  yet  bound  to  other  men 
common  needs,  is  a  natural  medium  for  developing 
sitive  human  relations. 

While  psychological  research  has  long  established 
:  relationship  between  quality  of  language  develop- 
mt  and  the  emotional  development  of  young  children, 
>re  recent  developments  growing  out  of  the  numerous 
ejects  designed  to  alleviate  poverty  reveal  with  com- 
te  clarity  the  influence  of  language  power,  or  lack  of 
upon  the  total  development  of  the  child. 

The  World  of  Language  is  therefore  concerned  with 
:  total  development  of  the  child  as  an  effective  per- 
lality  and  with  his  positive  interactions  with  those 
:h  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  increasingly 
>wded  environment. 

Literature 

\  planned  literature  program  has  been  generally 
fleeted  in  the  typical  elementary-school  language 
)gram.  A  new  look  at  the  values  inherent  in  a  planned 
rature  program  has  resulted  in  great  emphasis  on 
rature  in  The  World  of  Language  since  literature: 
provides  for  the  child  an  identification  with  his 
heritage,  national  and  cultural 
provides  for  the  child  insights  into  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  as  he  identifies  with  a  character  experi¬ 
encing  and  solving  problems  similar  to  his  own; 
by  this  means  a  child  discovers  that  he  is  not 
alone,  that  every  human  problem  presents  alter¬ 
nate  solutions,  that  individuals  have  some  con¬ 
trol  over  their  lives,  depending  on  choices  made 
demonstrates  to  the  child  that  an  individual  may 
be  characterized  by  his  speech  and  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  uses;  he  is  helped  through  literature 
to  create  his  own  self-image  and  to  understand 
the  image  he  reflects  to  others 
helps  the  child  make  the  important  discovery  that 
the  world  of  the  imagination  and  the  world  of 
reality  are  parts  of  the  same  world  and  that  both 
parts  have  purpose  and  are  needed 

3nters  of  Concern 

he  World  of  Language  emphasizes  these  areas  of 
icern  by  being: 


language  centered 
oral-English  centered 
skills  centered 
concept  centered 
child-development  centered 
human-relations  centered 
literature  centered 

The  World  of  Language  is  also 
evaluation  centered. 

Evaluation  of  language  growth  is  a  process  that  must 
be  built  into  a  language  program.  Procedures  for  eval¬ 
uating  each  stage  of  the  child’s  language  learning  need 
to  be  provided.  Evaluation  should  not  wait  until  a 
teacher  receives  the  results  of  a  standardized  achieve¬ 
ment  test  administered  at  the  end  of  a  school  year. 
Evaluative  processes  should  reveal,  throughout  the 
school  year,  not  only  where  the  child  is  in  his  growing 
command  of  language,  but  what  his  learning  needs  are 
and  what  his  teacher  can  do  about  them.  Subjective 
evidence  is  as  valuable  as  objective  evidence.  No  ob¬ 
jective  test  can  reveal  a  child’s  growing  interest  in  lan¬ 
guage,  his  deepening  love  of  words  and  their  power,  his 
growing  satisfaction  in  his  success  in  communicating 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  The  World  of  Language  therefore 
places  equal  emphasis  on  means  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  child  to  obtain  subjective  as  well  as  objective 
evidence  of  achievement  in  language  development. 

Multiple  Experience 

The  teacher  who  studies  the  many-faceted  foundation 
upon  which  The  World  of  Language  is  built  may  well 
ask  how  any  English  program  can  be  multicentered. 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  knowledge  of  the  child  and 
how  he  learns,  and  in  knowledge  of  language.  The  child 
who  is  listening  to  a  story  learns  not  only  what  the 
story  has  to  tell,  but  how  his  teacher  feels  about  it.  He 
detects  his  teacher’s  enthusiasm,  or  lack  of  it,  by  his 
teacher’s  posture,  tone  of  voice,  and  facial  expression. 
The  child’s  attitude  toward  the  specific  story,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  stories,  is  affected  by  his  teacher.  In  the  simple 
act  of  listening  to  a  story,  the  child  learns  many  things. 
Similarly,  when  a  child  is  being  taught  to  read,  he  is  not 
only  learning  to  read,  but  he  is  learning  to  like  it  or  hate 
it,  to  associate  pleasure  or  unhappiness  with  the  exper¬ 
ience.  Thus,  all  learning  experiences  are  multiple  in 
their  effects  upon  the  child. 

The  World  of  Language  recognizes/that  each  experi¬ 
ence  with  language  is  multiple  in  its  effects  land  carefully 
plans  and  selects  content  and  processes  to  assure  the 
outcomes  needed.  In  an  important  sense,  this  series  is  a 
self-teaching  instrument  for  the  child. 

•^Components 

The  World  of  Language  consists  of  a  child’s  book  for 
each  grade,  a  teacher’s  book  for  each  grade,  and  supple- 
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mentary  materials  for  both  the  child  and  the  teacher. 
They  are  designed  to  provide  a  unified  language  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  elementary-school  years.  Each 
component  includes  common  educational  goals,  com¬ 
mon  language  goals,  a  common,  spiraling  structure  of 
concepts  and  skills,  and  common  language  experiences 
out  of  which  language  activities  grow.  These  important 
features  assure  continuity  of  learning  from  grade  to 
grade. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  in  any  series  of 
books.  Often  the  child  who  progresses  through  a  series 
of  language  books  becomes  satiated  with  the  “same¬ 
ness”  of  one  book  to  another  and  fails  to  receive  the 
stimulation  and  challenge  of  a  fresh  approach  to  lan¬ 
guage  learning  in  each  new  book  in  the  series.  A  major 
goal  of  The  World  of  Language  has  been  to  provide  the 
exciting  challenge  of  a  fresh  approach  through  each 
book  and  all  supplementary  material.  This  goal  has 
been  achieved  through  its  themes,  its  choice  of  authors, 
its  varying  format,  and  its  teacher’s  material. 

Themes 

Six  themes  spiral  throughout  the  series:  child  and 
community,  the  five  senses,  signs  and  symbols,  media, 
history  of  language,  and  communication. 

Authors 

While  the  goals  and  foundations  of  The  World  of 
Language  are  the  result  of  the  combined  knowledge 
and  experience  of  sixteen  authors,  four  nationally 
known  consultants,  and  a  core  of  knowledgeable  editors 
whose  special  field  is  the  English  language,  each  book 
has  been  created  by  a  different  team  drawn  from  the 
total  authorship.  Major  experience  of  each  team  is  the 
grade  level  for  which  the  team  writes. 

Format 

Type  face  and  size  differ  from  grade  to  grade.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  design,  and  length  of  each  book  have  been  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  child  at  successive 
stages  of  language  development.  Contemporary  photog¬ 
raphy  has  been  used  wherever  possible  to  give  each 
book  an  immediacy  not  possible  with  conventional 
textbook  illustration. 


Elementary  teachers,  most  of  whom  teach  children  a 
vast  range  of  subjects  included  in  the  elementary  cur¬ 
riculum,  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
knowledge  explosion  in  most  subject  fields.  The  authors 
realize  that  one  of  their  chief  services  to  teachers  is  the 
bringing  together  in  a  single  series  of  books  key  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  teaching  and  learning  process  and  key 
developments  in  the  field  of  English.  Incorporating 
these  developments  in  a  well-organized,  spiraling  pro¬ 
gram,  with  clearly  identifiable  stages  of  learning,  gen¬ 
erally  labeled  by  grades  but  equally  usable  under  other 
types  of  elementary-school  organization,  is  a  boon  to 
the  professional  teacher.  It  assures  a  language-balanced 
program,  with  no  essential  gaps  or  omissions,  and  the 
orderly  progress  of  children  in  their  language  develop¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

The  World  of  Language  is  not  designed  to  cover  sub¬ 
ject  matter;  it  is  designed  to  uncover  it,  to  provide  a 
context  of  common  language  experiences,  and  to  sen¬ 
sitize  the  child  to  the  wonder,  beauty,  and  power  of  his 
own  native  language. 

Muriel  Crosby 

i 

* 


Teacher’s  Material 

The  true  essence  of  teaching  and  learning  is  the  inter¬ 
relationship  and  interaction  between  teacher  and  child. 
No  language  textbook  program  can  take  the  place  of  the 
teacher.  As  Henry  Steele  Commager  so  aptly  put  it,  a 
child  is  not  “a  vessel  to  be  filled  but  a  flame  to  be  kin¬ 
dled.” 

The  elementary  teacher  is  the  most  important  English 
teacher  a  child  will  have  in  his  educational  life.  Because 
the  roles  of  teacher  and  child  are  central  in  any  language 
program,  the  successful  use  of  The  World  of  Language 
is  assured  through  a  built-in  involvement  of  teacher  and 
child. 
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Only  new  learnings  are  given  for  each  chapter,  not  reviews,  reinforcements,  or  extensions. 


Chart  2 — Cumulative  Scope  and  Sequence 
for  Books  M,  Y,  E,  N  (Suggested  Grades  K-3) 
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nm  i— mnni'iaiive  surpe  aim  ieiiueuiu 

for  Books  G,  L,  I  (Suggested  Grades  4-6) 
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Chart  4 — Cumulative  Scope  and  Sequence 
for  Books  S  and  H  (Suggested  Grades  7  and  8) 
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PART  I 


GUIDELINES  FOR 
COMMUNICATION 


The  spirit  of  play  accompanies  much  of  the  learn- 
g  experience  of  young  children.  The  teacher  can 
:lp  children  develop  power  and  fluency  in  language 
r  providing  a  variety  of  speaking  and  listening  ac- 
/ities  geared  to  their  language  backgrounds. 

)evelopment  of  Oral  Language 

The  child  who  has  had  many  opportunities  to  listen 
and  talk  with  other  children  and  adults  acquires  lan- 
iage  with  remarkable  speed.  From  the  few  single 
ords  he  could  use  at  eighteen  months,  he  acquires,  by 
ur  to  four-and-one-half  years  of  age,  several  thousand 
ords  and  the  ability  to  manipulate  them  into  simple, 
>mpound,  and  complex  sentences. 

Children  from  homes  where  a  language  other  than 
nglish  or  a  dialect  other  than  standard  English  is 
)oken  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  communicating  with 
eir  teacher  and  classmates.  If,  in  addition,  they  have 
id  little  or  no  encouragement  to  speak  at  home,  they 
ay  use  gestures  and  body  movements  to  the  exclusion 
i  speech.  Such  children  will  need  many  more  oppor- 
inities  to  manipulate  language  and  thus  discover  their 
i>wer  to  make  language  work  for  them. 

A  crucial  factor  in  the  development  of  oral  language 
i  young  children  is  the  security  and  freedom  they  feel 
x>ut  expressing  themselves  verbally.  The  teacher  can 
>ster  maximum  language  development  by  recognizing 
id  providing  for  children’s  need  to  speak. 

In  recording  the  language  of  children  from  four  to 
wen  years  old,  Piaget  discovered  eight  functions  of 
nguage,  which  he  classified  into  two  groups,  egocentric 
?eech  and  socialized  speech.  From  the  repetition, 
lonologue,  and  collective  monologue  of  egocentric 
■>eech,  children  progress  through  the  following  course 
f  socialized  speech:  adapted  information,  in  which  the 
hild  seeks  to  communicate  and  perhaps  to  influence 
is  listener;  criticism  of  others’  behavior  or  work;  com- 
mnds,  requests,  and  threats,  all  of  which  are  products 
f  interaction  with  another  person;  questions;  and 
nswers.* 

This  teacher’s  book  attempts  to  provide  a  framework 
i  which  this  progression  can  be  developed  through  the 
allowing  kinds  of  activities. 

*Jean  Piaget,  The  Language  and  Thought  of  the  Child  (World  Pub- 
shing  Company.  1955). 


Informal  Communication  Activities 

“It  is  quite  true,  and  a  most  significant  truth,  that  the 
child’s  world  is  essentially  a  dramatic  world,”  says 
Susan  Isaacs. t  Dramatic  play  appears  to  be  a  natural 
phenomenon  of  childhood,  the  means  by  which  children 
“try  on  for  size”  the  behavior  and  language  they  ob¬ 
serve  around  them.  Through  play,  the  child  arranges 
experiences  and  observations  into  sequences  meaning¬ 
ful  to  him. 

Dramatic  play  differs  from  other  dramatic  activities 
in  that  it  centers  around  a  social  experience.  While  the 
enactment  includes  and  requires  verbal  interchange, 
such  verbalizations  are  not  usually  conversation  in  the 
strict  sense.  Most  young  children  converse  about  their 
play  after  it  is  over.  Dramatic  play  begins  when  a  child 
pretends  to  be  something  or  someone  he  is  not.  A  child 
playing  with  blocks  is  not  necessarily  engaged  in  dra¬ 
matic  play;  if  the  structure  he  builds  becomes  his  car 
or  house,  then  he  is  engaged  in  dramatic  play. 

Time  for  dramatic  play  and  conversation  about  it 
afterward  should  be  provided  throughout  the  day. 
These  spontaneous  oral-language  activities  give  chil¬ 
dren  the  opportunity  to  try  out  what  they  have  learned. 

Planned  Communication  Activities 

Since  oral-language  experiences  form  the  base  on 
which  later  written-language  skills  develop,  the  teacher 
must  provide  numerous  and  varied  opportunities  for 
verbal  interaction  in  the  classroom. 

Listening 

One  kind  of  language-learning  experience  is  that 
in  which  the  teacher  reads  informational  material, 
poetry,  or  stories  to  the  children.  Here  the  child  is 
engaged  in  a  listening  experience  with  the  teacher 
serving  as  a  model  for  language  learning.  The  teacher 
needs  to  use  the  best  possible  enunciation,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  oral  expression.  As  a  model,  the  teacher  also 
needs  to  show  awareness  and  enjoyment  of  language. 

To  help  the  children  interact  with  what  is  being  read, 
the  teacher  can  help  them  establish  purposes  for  lis¬ 
tening.  Informational  material  might  be  read  in  relation 
to  an  ongoing  topic  of  study  or  a  problem-solving  situa¬ 
tion.  Poems  and  stories  might  also  be  related  to  study 
topics  or  read  simply  for  pleasure. 

+Susan  Isaacs,  Intellectual  Growth  in  Young  Children  (Sehocken 
Books,  1966). 
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Discussion 

One  of  the  major  tasks  in  helping  young  children 
learn  to  carry  on  a  discussion  is  guiding  them  in  keeping 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  specific  topic  in 
focus  should  be  made  explicit  from  the  beginning  and 
referred  to  occasionally  during  the  discussion. 

Another  teaching  task  is  helping  children  learn  to 
engage  in  genuine  interaction.  Often  young  children 
are  so  intent  on  what  they  want  to  say  that  they  do  not 
really  listen  to  the  statements  of  other  children  or  inter¬ 
act  with  them.  The  teacher  can  encourage  the  children 
to  listen  to  what  another  child  is  saying  in  order  to 
formulate  questions  about  the  idea. 

Evaluation  can  help  children  develop  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  functions  of  discussion.  The  teacher  might 
tape-record  a  discussion  and  replay  it  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  participate  in  the  evaluation. 

Role-Playing 

The  teacher  may  choose  social  situations  for  an 
individual  or  a  group  to  play  out  before  the  class,  such 
as  one  child  directing  toy  traffic  lights  while  others  stop 
or  go  as  the  signal  indicates.  Real  or  toy  telephones  may 
be  used  to  set  up  role-playing  situations  such  as  re¬ 
porting  an  emergency,  asking  for  information,  or  ex¬ 
tending  an  invitation. 

Creative  Dramatics 

Unlike  dramatic  play,  creative  dramatics  calls  for  the 
child  to  act  out  a  given  story,  situation,  or  series  of 
events.  Spontaneity  is,  and  should  be,  a  factor  in  crea¬ 
tive  dramatics,  but  it  occurs  within  a  predetermined 
situation. 

Stories,  poems,  and  incidents  of  various  kinds  from 
literature,  imagination,  or  real  life  provide  the  backdrop 
for  creative  dramatics.  Children  may  act  out  the  situa¬ 
tion  individually  or  in  a  group;  with  words,  or  without 
words,  as  in  pantomime  or  interpretive  dance;  and  with 
or  without  props,  such  as  puppets,  masks,  or  costumes. 

An  essential  aspect  of  creative  dramatics  is  that  the 
child  verbalizes  in  his  own  words;  he  does  not,  as  in  the 
dramatization  of  a  play,  speak  lines  that  have  been 
written  by  someone  else. 

The  first  step  in  setting  up  a  creative  dramatics  ac¬ 
tivity  involving  literature  is  for  the  teacher  to  choose 
stories  and  poems  of  literary  merit  that  are  fun  to  bring 
to  life  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  should  then  read 
or  tell  the  story  to  the  children  and  help  them  plan  the 
episodes  in  sequence.  The  teacher  might  also  let  several 
different  groups  dramatize  their  own  versions  of  a 
particular  episode  and  have  the  children  evaluate  each 
version.  With  shy  or  reluctant  children  the  teacher  may 
want  to  take  a  part  for  a  short  time. 

Reporting 

Reporting  capitalizes  on  children’s  natural  eagerness 
to  tell  about  their  activities  or  possessions.  It  provides 
language -growth  opportunities  for  all  children.  The 
timid  child  gains  confidence;  the  more  aggressive  or 


garrulous  child  receives  an  outlet  for  his  need  to  speak 
and  to  be  heard. 

Reporting  may  be  conducted  informally  during  free 
activity  periods,  or,  with  more  mature  children,  during 
a  scheduled  period.  It  will  be  helpful  for  the  teacher  to 
keep  a  record  of  which  children  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  participate  in  this  activity. 

Announcing,  Explaining,  Giving  Directions 

Many  opportunities  for  gaining  experience  in  making 
announcements  come  up  during  the  school  day,  such  as 
taking  a  message  to  the  principal’s  office  or  inviting 
another  class  to  share  a  program.  Children  can  begin 
to  learn  the  importance  of  expressing  needs  and  infor¬ 
mation  succinctly  and  effectively.  They  can  learn  that 
the  following  points  are  essential  in  making  announce¬ 
ments:  clarity  of  speech;  modulated  tone  of  voice; 
interesting  material;  conciseness  and  accuracy  of  infor¬ 
mation;  precise  and  readily  understood  word  choice. 

Explaining  an  experience  or  procedure  and  giving 
directions  to  another  child  provide  further  opportunities 
for  language  growth.  Again,  children  can  be  encouraged 
to  develop  their  own  guidelines  for  these  activities  and 
to  participate  in  self-  and  group-evaluation  of  the  re¬ 
sults. 

Interviewing 

Interviewing  helps  children  develop  language  related 
to  a  specific,  often  group-selected  subject.  It  can  be 
considered  an  introduction  to  the  basic  research  pro¬ 
cedures  the  child  will  build  upon  from  year  to  year.  The 
children  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  involved  in 
choosing  the  person  to  be  interviewed  and  the  questions 
to  be  asked.  A  trip  to  the  school  or  public  library  can 
help  the  children  formulate  questions.  Dramatizing  the 
interview  before  it  takes  place  and  reporting  the  findings 
to  the  rest  of  the  class  afterward  can  also  increase  the 
value  of  the  experience. 


Development  of  Written  Language 
Every  time  a  teacher  helps  a  child  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
taste,  to  smell,  to  touch,  and  to  describe  his  sensations 
precisely  the  teacher  is  building  the  essential  base  for 
the  written  composition  that  will  follow  in  later  grades. 
With  children,  as  with  adults,  it  is  necessary  to  have 


something  to  say,  and  it  is  easier  to  talk  about,  and  later 


to  write  about,  something  with  which  one  is  familiar. 

Young  children  use  figurative  language  spontane¬ 
ously.  The  teacher  can  foster  this  creative  playing  with 
language  by  commenting  favorably  on  it  when  appro¬ 
priate.  Young  children’s  awareness  of  characterization 
is  limited  but  budding.  Many  children  at  this  age  can 
provide  vivid  details  of  a  character’s  appearance  and 
actions.  The  creation  of  dialogue  comes  about  natu¬ 
rally  when  children  have  had  many  opportunities  to 
engage  in  dramatic  play  and  creative  dramatics. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  the  teacher  can  introduce 
the  concept  of  writing  as  “talk  written  down”  are  dic¬ 
tation  activities,  picture  captions,  and  picture  booklets. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR 
LANGUAGE  SKILLS 


Children  come  to  their  first  school  experience  eager 
to  see,  hear,  taste,  touch,  and  smell  everything  this  new 
world  has  to  offer.  With  them,  they  bring  their  lan¬ 
guage — varying  in  form  and  amount  from  child  to  child, 
yet  for  each  child  the  common  basis  of  all  future  learn¬ 
ing. 

Because  the  English  language  is  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction,  every  teacher  at  every  level  is  a  teacher  of 
English.  While  there  are  many  different  theories  about 
how  language  skills  can  best  be  taught.  The  World  of 
Language  proposes  simply  that  a  child  needs  to  learn 
those  skills  that  will  help  him  communicate  effectively 
in  his  world,  now  and  tomorrow. 

Just  as  a  child  learns  to  speak  by  speaking,  language 
skills  are  best  learned  through  use.  Human  speech  is 
constant  and  purposeful;  it  is  parallel  to  and  interde¬ 
pendent  with  thought  and  experience.  The  World  of 
Language  Book  M  is  designed  to  help  children  develop 
an  awareness  of  language  and  proficiency  in  its  use. 

On  the  basis  of  this  functional  approach,  the  study 
of  language  skills  can  be  divided  into  five  parts:  gram¬ 
mar,  mechanics,  usage,  word  meaning,  and  the  history 
of  the  English  language. 


Grammar 

Young  children  can  learn  that  language  is  systema¬ 
tic;  that  is,  it  follows  patterns. 

They  can  explore  patterns  in  word  order  (do  they  say 
I  go  to  school,  or  Go  I  to  school .?)  They  can  notice 
patterns  in  word  endings  for  plurals  {cat,  cats;  dog, 
dogs),  tenses  (/  will  play,  1  played,  I  am  playing;  I  will 
work,  /  worked,  I  am  working.),  and  comparatives  and 
superlatives  {big,  bigger,  biggest;  fast,  faster,  fastest). 
They  can  discover  and  investigate  the  exceptions  to 
these  patterns  that  occur  in  their  own  language  {foot 
but  feet ;  I  will  go  but  I  went;  etc.).  They  can  discover 
that  they  can  make  one  sentence  into  two  (/  went  to  the 
movie  and  saw  the  show,  into  /  went  to  the  movie.  I  saw 
the  show.)  and  two  sentences  into  one  (/  like  apples.  I 
like  oranges.  I  like  apples  and  oranges.).  They  can 
begin  to  explore  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
verbs,  and  prepositions — all  without  memorizing  the 
terms  for  these  words — through  substitution  frames 
Mary  likes  blue  crayons.  She  likes  blue  crayons.  She 
' ikes  green  crayons.,  etc.). 


They  can  begin  to  be  aware  of  subject-verb  agree¬ 
ment  in  their  own  and  other’s  speech.  They  can  learn 
that  this  agreement  varies  from  dialect  to  dialect  and 
that  there  is  one  dialect  that  is  more  widely  spoken  and 
understood  than  others.  They  can  learn  that  their  own 
speech  is  part  of  them  and  that  they  can  extend  it  and 
make  it  work  more  effectively  for  them. 

Mechanics 

Young  children  can  learn  that  their  language  includes 
provisions  for  emphasis  and  clarity.  They  can  notice 
and  explore  their  own  and  others’  intonation — pitch, 
stress,  and  juncture.  How  many  ways  can  they  say  a 
sentence — for  example,  I  like  cinnamon  toast.?  How 
does  each  different  way  of  saying  the  sentence  change 
the  meaning?  Can  they  do  the  same  with  the  sentence 
I  hate  cinnamon  toast.? 

They  can  learn  to  be  aware  of  their  own  and  others’ 
tone  of  voice,  gestures,  and  facial  expressions.  How 
does  a  friend  call  the  child’s  name  when  he  wants  him 
to  come  out  to  play?  How  does  a  child’s  mother  call  his 
name  when  she  wants  him  to  do  a  chore?  How  can  they 
tell  if  someone  is  glad  to  see  them  if  no  words  are  spo¬ 
ken?  How  can  they  say  hello,  goodbye,  be  quiet,  or 
come  on  without  words? 

This  exploration  can  serve  as  an  introduction  to  later 
learning  that  punctuation  and  capitalization  provide 
emphasis  and  clarity  in  written  English. 

Usage 

Young  children  can  learn  that  everyone  uses  different 
language  at  different  times,  depending  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  whom  they  are  speaking.  They  can 
listen  to  and  explore  their  own  and  each  others’  choice 
of  words  and  dialects,  learning  to  value  their  own 
speech,  respect  others’,  and  begin  to  realize  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  both  personal  and  universal. 

Word  Meaning 

Young  children  can  learn  that  a  particular  word  can 
by  used  in  more  than  one  way. 
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They  can  talk  about  synonyms,  without  using  the 
term  (Is  the  candy  bar  good"?  Is  it  delicious"?  Is  it  yum¬ 
my"?).  They  can  explore  antonyms  in  the  same  way  (up 
and  down,  big  and  little,  day  and  night).  They  can  in¬ 
vestigate  words  with  multiple  meanings  (Which  ball 
team  beat  the  other?  What  kind  of  beat  does  that  song 
have?  Who  wants  to  beat  the  cookie  dough?)  and  homo¬ 
nyms  (Do  you  own  a  pair  of  shoes?  Have  you  ever 
tasted  a  pear"?).  They  can  discover  that  objects  have 
names  (denotation)  and  that  these  names  often  convey 
a  special  meaning  to  an  individual  (connotation).  (What 
is  a  home ?  What  does  home  mean  to  you?). 

History  of  English 

Young  children  can  learn  that  language  is  a  living, 
changing  phenomenon  of  man.  They  can  talk  about  how 
new  words  come  into  use  in  response  to  the  need  for 
names  for  new  objects  (astronaut,  helicopter,  sky¬ 
scraper).  They  can  play  with  the  sounds  of  onomato- 
poetic  words  and  make  up  their  own  (What  is  the  sound 
made  by  a  pencil  sharpener?  a  jumbo  jet  flying  over¬ 
head?  the  rain  against  the  window?). 
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GUIDELINES  FOR 
COGNITIVE  DEVELOPMENT 


Language,  experience,  and  thinking  cannot  be  sepa- 
ited  in  learning.  Without  experience  there  is  no  lan- 
uage,  and  without  language  there  is  no  thought  devel- 
pment. 

The  average  child  in  Western  culture,  according  to 
jan  Piaget,  finds  his  way  through  four  stages  of  mental 
evelopment: 

perception — up  to  two  years  of  age 
intuition — two  to  seven  years  of  age 
concept  formation — seven  to  eleven 
logical  thinking — eleven  on 
These  ages  are  of  course  mental  ages;  the  chrono- 
'gical  ones  may  be  quite  different.  And  the  stages  are 
:rtainly  cumulative  and  overlapping. 

In  the  first  stage,  perception,  the  child  begins  to  learn 
?out  his  world  through  his  senses — through  all  the 
ings  he  can  taste,  smell,  see,  hear,  and  touch. 

In  the  second  stage,  intuition,  the  child  examines  the 
lationships  between  and  among  the  things  he  has 
scovered. 

Somewhere  toward  the  end  of  this  stage,  the  child 
ust  acquire  some  understanding  of  conservation — 
)t  conservation  as  we  usually  define  the  word,  but 
mservation  in  Piaget’s  use  of  the  term.  This  concept 
ates  that  a  certain  amount  of  anything  remains  the 
ime,  no  matter  in  what  container  it  is  placed,  no  mat- 
r  how  its  external  appearance  may  be  changed.  With- 
it  this  concept,  the  child  is  at  a  learning  stalemate.  He 
ill  never  understand  that  3+4  and  7  are  the  same,  that 
+  2  +  3+1  and  7  are  also  the  same. 

With  this  understanding  he  is  ready  to  begin  Stage  3, 
incept  formation.  In  this  stage  he  will  acquire  under- 
andings  of  space,  of  time,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  ex- 
smely  complex  relationships  between  two  or  more 
lysical  objects. 

Now  the  child  is  ready  for  Stage  4,  logical  think- 
g— logical  thinking  for  dealing  with  possibilities  and 
lationships  among  objects  that  are  not'  present  but 
ily  imagined. 

What  does  Piaget’s  work  mean  to  those  who  are  con- 
rned  with  educating  the  child  and  particularly  to  those 
•ncerned  with  language  development  of  that  child?  He 
in  elementary  school  from  around  age  six  to  around 
e  twelve — generally  in  Piaget’s  second  and  third 
iges,  intuition  and  concept  development.  The  child 
still  reaching  backward  to  the  first  stage,  perception, 
d  he  is  moving  forward  into  the  fourth  stage,  logical 
inking;  but  the  emphasis  is  on  concept  formation. 


The  teacher  can  offer  the  child  many  opportunities 
to  explore  new  experiences  and  ideas,  alone  as  well  as 
in  a  group,  and  many  opportunities  to  write  and  talk 
about  his  experiences. 

Many  children  don’t  understand  concepts  unless  they 
are  spoken.  The  written  word  has  little  meaning  for 
these  children.  The  California  English  framework 
says: 

The  nurturing  of  (jrjp^anguage  is  a  basic  part  of 
the  English  program,  especially  in  the  preschool 
and  elementary  years.  For  through  oral  language, 
the  child  comes  to  identify  objects,  feelings,  and 
ideas  and  to  relate  in  socially  acceptable  ways  to 
his  peers  and  to  adults.  His  speech  is  a  sensitive 
index  of  his  thought  processes,  his  attitudes,  his 
social  awareness,  and  the  adequacy  of  his  con¬ 
cepts.* 

A  concept  is  an  abstraction,  and  abstraction  enables 
one  to  interpret  the  environment  rather  than  be  forced 
to  react  to  each  stimulus  each  time  as  a  new  event. 
When  concepts  are  formed,  one  differentiates  among 
things,  draws  together  what  is  common,  and  then  ab¬ 
stracts  this  commonness. 

Concept  formation  is  fundamental  to  thinking,  and 
the  abilities  to  compare  and  contrast,  to  classify  and 
categorize,  to  sequence,  and  to  generalize  are  basic  for 
concept  formation. 

Comparing  and  Contrasting 

Children  need  experiences  in  looking  at  groups  of 
similar  things  and  discussing  the  similarities.  They  need 
opportunities,  too,  to  look  at  dissimilar  things  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  differences.  They  need  to  assess  the  similarities 
and  the  differences  among  objects  according  to  color 
and  size  and  shape,  texture,  composition,  function. 

Children  also  need  opportunities  to  assess  the  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  among  less  concrete  subjects, 
such  as  story  characters  and  their  actions,  games, 
behavioral  incidents,  and  other  events  in  which  they 
themselves  are  involved. 

Comparing  and  contrasting  photographs  and  artwork, 
songs  and  other  forms  of  music,  the  seasons  here  and 

*  English  Language  Framework  for  California  Public  Schools,  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Through  Grade  Twelve  (California  State  Department  of 
Education,  1968). 
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elsewhere,  reality  and  fantasy,  any  and  every  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  course  words  themselves  leads  directly 
to  growth  in  concept  formation  and  growth  in  language 
power. 

As  the  children  determine  whether  or  not  things  are 
the  same  or  different,  they  are  growing  in  their  under¬ 
standing  and  use  of  language  and  they  are  growing  in 
their  understanding  and  formation  of  concepts.  They 
are  also  taking  a  step  toward  classifying  and  categori¬ 
zing. 


Classifying  and  Categorizing 

Classifying  is  the  act  of  designating  something  by 
kind,  and  categorizing  is  the  act  of  grouping  together 
like  kinds. 

Objects,  ideas,  events,  and  people  can  be  categorized 
in  many  ways.  In  working  with  children,  a  teacher  needs 
to  establish  flexibility  in  thinking.  Children  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  things  can  be 
grouped  together  in  many  ways,  not  just  in  one  way. 


Sequencing 

Sequencing  is  the  ability  to  recognize  continuity  in  a 
series  of  events  or  ideas  and  to  state  or  recreate  the 
series  in  a  given  order.  A  child  who  cannot  sequence 
cannot  tell  a  story  from  beginning  to  end,  reconstruct  a 
situation,  or  solve  a  mathematical  problem. 

Children  also  need  to  be  able  to  sequence  in  reverse 
order.  A  child  who  cannot  retrace  his  steps  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  what  is  involved  is  the  same  except  in  reverse 
order  cannot  understand  that  3  +  1  =  1  +  3. 

Sequencing  can  be  done  in  pantomime  as  well  as  in 
words.  The  teacher  might  take  a  simple  action,  such  as 
brushing  teeth,  and  break  the  action  down  into  several 
steps.  The  children  might  then  pantomime  the  steps, 
first  in  the  natural  order,  then  in  reverse  order. 

Generalizing 

Generalizations  are  the  highest  form  of  abstraction. 
A  generalization  is  a  statement  of  a  general  principle 
or  proposition  about  people,  things,  or  events  that  is 
mentally  abstracted  from  specific  facts  about  these 
phenomena. 

To  generalize,  children  need  enough  time  to  examine, 
explore,  and  experience  the  specifics  on  which  general¬ 
izations  may  be  based.  They  need  as  much  concrete 
data  as  possible,  arranged  so  that  the  properties,  con¬ 
ditions,  or  relationships  are  readily  apparent.  And  they 
need  guidance  in  learning  to  generalize. 

As  a  child  grows  in  his  ability  to  generalize,  he  also 
grows  in  his  ability  to  interpret  his  environment,  adapt 
to  it,  and  change  it. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR 
HUMAN  RELATIONS 


Children,  like  adults,  seek  their  own  identities  and 
eed  to  feel  a  sense  of  their  own  specialness.  The  World 
f  Language  attempts  to  help  each  child  feel  better 
bout  himself,  deal  more  realistically  with  his  friends 
nd  family,  become  a  better  citizen  in  our  society,  and 
nderstand  how  he  uses  language  to  accomplish  these 
nds. 

Specific  suggestions  directly  related  to  each  chapter 
f  the  child’s  book  can  be  found  in  the  corresponding 
hapter  of  this  teacher’s  guide.  What  follows  here  is  a 
eneral  discussion  of  what  a  teacher  can  do  to  help 
evelop  positive  human  relations  in  children. 

Positive  Self-Concept 

A  child  and  his  language  are  one.  He  is  the  way  he 
peaks  every  bit  as  much  as  he  is  the  way  he  acts  or  the 
/ay  he  thinks  about  himself.  He  begins  to  learn  words 
s  he  begins  to  desire  to  communicate  with  those  around 
im.  Both  his  desire  and  his  ability  to  communicate 
icrease  as  his  efforts  are  accepted  and  appreciated.  If 
e  is  constantly  rejected  in  those  efforts,  he  soon  will 
top  trying  to  communicate. 

When  a  child  comes  to  school,  he  has  already  estab- 
shed  patterns  of  language  just  as  he  has  already  estab- 
shed  other  patterns  of  behavior.  If  a  teacher  disparages 
child’s  language  by  saying  that  it  is  wrong,  then  he  dis- 
arages  the  child  and  may  alienate  the  child  from  the 
chool  and  eventually  from  society  itself. 

If  a  child  speaks  a  dialect  other  than  the  standard  one, 
e  is  often  hampered.  So  he  must  learn  the  standard  dia- 
ict,  but  only  as  another  dialect,  another  language  to 
se  in  a  particular  situation. 

A  young  child  is  often  afraid,  is  often  angry,  is  often 
esentful,  just  as  are  people  much  older  than  he.  He 
hould  be  given  the  opportunity  to  verbalize  these  nega- 
ve  emotions  just  as  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
d  express  his  happiness  and  satisfaction. 

Positive  Peer  Concept 

A  child  struggles  with  his  feelings  about  his  friends 
very  bit  as  much  as  adults  struggle  with  their  emotions 
onceming  those  of  whom  they  are  fond.  An  adult  is 
ometimes  resentful  that  someone  he  likes  succeeded 
/here  he  failed;  the  child,  too,  may  feel  unhappy  when  a 


friend  gets  a  new  bike  or  a  holiday  trip  or  a  better  grade 
in  school.  His  teacher  can  help  him  understand  that 
such  feelings  are  common  and  certainly  permissible. 

A  child  and  his  behavior  can  be  altered.  The  child 
who  comes  to  school  already  at  war  with  those  around 
him  can  be  led  to  discover  that  more  than  one  kind  of 
behavior  can  apply  in  a  given  situation,  and  that  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  better  way  than  the  one  he  presently 
uses.  A  child  can  be  encouraged  to  discover  for  himself 
what  constitutes  acceptable  behavior  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion.  Discussion  of  behavioral  attitudes  with  his  class¬ 
mates  can  lead  to  increased  sensitivities  and  feelings. 
The  following  steps  for  discussing  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tions  relative  to  literature  are  given  in  Reading  Ladders 
for  Human  Relations,  4th  edition  (American  Council 
on  Education,  1963): 

retelling  of  what  occurred 

probing  of  what  happened  in  feeling,  in  shift  of 
relationship,  and  in  change  of  behavior 
stimulation  to  identify  similar  incidents  in  the 
child’s  experience 

opportunity  to  explore  the  consequences  of  certain 
behaviors  or  feelings 

opportunity  to  reach  a  conclusion  or  generalization 
about  the  consequences 

Children  can  be  helped  to  discover  how  they  use 
words  to  erect  walls  and  how  they  can  also  use  words  to 
build  bridges  of  understanding. 

Positive  Family  Relations 

Families  often  have  arguments.  A  teacher  cannot 
become  involved  in  family  quarrels,  but  he  can  let  a 
child  express  his  concerns  if  they  trouble  him  and  en¬ 
courage  the  child  to  think  of  various  solutions.  Young 
children  can  profitably  discuss  alternative  courses  of 
action  in  a  given  situation.  The  teacher  should  refrain 
from  moralizing,  allowing  the  class  to  reach  its  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

Positive  Community  Relations 

In  the  present  state  of  our  civilization,  we  cannot 
begin  too  soon  to  build  positive  feelings  about  our 
society  and  an  understanding  of  our  dependence  upon 
each  other. 
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Primary-age  children  are  not  too  young  to  understand 
that  they  live  in  a  world  full  of  many  people,  all  of  whom 
must  somehow  live  together  if  each  of  them  is  to  sur¬ 
vive.  They  are  not  too  young  to  discuss  the  effect  on  the 
community  of  the  closing  of  a  popular  ice  cream  stand 
to  build  yet  another  filling  station.  They  are  not  too 
young  to  talk  about  ecology  and  what  happens  to  a 
clean  river  when  a  factory  is  built  on  its  banks  or  when 
detergents  are  used  in  their  homes  to  wash  the  family’s 
clothes.  They  are  not  too  young  to  gain  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  democratic  process  and  how  it  can  be  made 
to  work  for  them  by  voting  on  issues  that  concern  the 
operation  of  their  classroom  or  their  school. 

A  teacher  can  be  as  great  a  force  in  helping  a  child 
develop  the  sensitivities  and  positive  human  relations 
he  needs  to  survive  in,  and  contribute  to,  a  complex 
urban  society  as  he  is  in  helping  the  child  develop  the 
skills  he  needs  to  assume  his  role  in  the  technological 
community. 
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3UIDELINES  FOR  LITERATURE 


As  the  English  Teacher  Preparation  Study  has  said, 
literature  for  children  is  that  portion  of  the  body  of 
erature  which  has  appeal  and  interest  for  children  and 
lich  can  be  understood  by  them.” 

One  of  the  roles  of  the  teacher  is  helping  each  child 
arn  to  know  and  value  literature,  and  to  recognize  that 
>oks  can  be  a  source  of  enjoyment,  information,  inspi- 
tion,  and  stimulation. 

i/hat  the  Teacher  Needs  to  Know 

The  teacher  needs  two  kinds  of  knowledge  of  chil- 
en’s  books.  One  is  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
>oks,  old  and  new,  that  have  distinct  literary  quality, 
le  other  is  a  knowledge  of  the  broad  field  of  books 
eful  for  extending  the  child’s  understanding  of  his 
arid  and  of  himself. 

The  young  child  is  most  attracted  by  three  basic 
pes  of  literature.  His  natural  delight  in  imitation  draws 
tn  to  the  real  and  familiar;  his  natural  curiosity  draws 
m  into  folk  tales  and  fantasy;  and  his  natural  love  of 
venture  is  met  by  stories  of  fiction  and  fact  that  lure 
m  to  discover  what  happens  next. 

Little  children  love  to  laugh  and  need  to  laugh.  In 
neral,  they  take  delight  in  funny  poems  and  story 
uations,  or  just  funny-sounding  words.  The  younger 
e  child,  the  more  he  is  amused  by  big,  broad,  boister- 
s  humor  and  the  less  by  the  quiet,  subtle  variety, 
ime  children  at  this  age,  however,  will  discover  the 
imor  in  less  obvious  situations. 

ooks  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Young  children  should  be  introduced  to  the  common 
erary  heritage  of  the  English  language.  At  this  level, 
at  heritage  should  include  nursery  rhymes  and  other 
nds  of  verse  in  a  variety  of  rhythmic  and  sound  pat- 
rns;  simple  folktales;  fables;  fantasies;  realistic  fiction; 
id  nonfiction.  In  other  words,  every  child  should  be 
posed  to  each  of  the  genres  or  major  forms  of  chil- 
en’s  literature.  He  should  receive  a  literary  diet  bal- 
ced  between  prose  and  poetry,  between  the  traditional 
d  the  new,  between  the  realistic  and  the  fanciful. 

It  is  not  only  the  so-called  disadvantaged  child  who 
:ks  a  literary  heritage  when  he  enters  school.  Almost 
children,  despite  social  and  economic  backgrounds, 
e  “disadvantaged”  in  this  respect. 

To  compensate  for  this,  the  teacher  can  share  with 


the  child  those  stories  and  poems  that  will  stretch  his 
imagination,  develop  his  vocabulary,  increase  his  sense 
of  personal  worth,  and  maintain  his  sense  of  wonder. 
The  reading  aloud  of  literature  is  the  most  important 
single  thing  a  parent  or  teacher  can  do  to  help  a  child 
succeed  in  school  and  in  life. 

The  many  poems  and  stories  related  to  specific  topics 
in  this  teacher’s  book  are  not  intended  to  be  all-inclu¬ 
sive.  The  selected  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  section 
will  provide  the  teacher  with  many  more  ideas  for 
choosing  supplementary  stories,  poems,  and  songs. 

Teachers  can  also  obtain  information  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  from  the  listings  and  annotations  in  bibli¬ 
ographies  published  by  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The 
Horn  Book  Magazine,  the  Wilson  Library  Bulletin,  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  and 
the  Library  Journal.  Canadian  books  for  children  are 
reviewed  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Library  Service 
quarterly,  In  Review.  School  librarians’  reviews  of 
Canadian  books  for  elementary  schools  are  available  to 
subscribers  to  the  Evaluation  Review  Service,  c/o  Ca¬ 
nadian  Book  Publishers’  Council. 

Child-Created  Literature 

Among  the  techniques  and  procedures  for  involving 
children  in  creating  their  own  literature  are  choral 
speaking,  creative  dramatics  and  pantomime,  group 
creative  writing,  recordings,  and  storytelling. 

Choral  Speaking 

In  choral  speaking,  children  may  speak  a  poem  to¬ 
gether  as  one  voice;  speak  a  line  or  verse  apiece,  coming 
together  on  certain  lines;  or  speak  in  small  groups.  The 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  deciding 
how  a  particular  poem  will  be  interpreted. 

Creative  Dramatics  and  Pantomime 

These  activities  offer  children  the  opportunity  to 
create  their  own  language— words  or  movements— to 
express  the  meaning  or  mood  of  a  poem  or  story.  Dif¬ 
ferent  children  might  be  asked  to  act  out  the  same 
character,  each  one  interpreting  the  character  dif¬ 
ferently. 

Group  Creative  Writing 

Children  might  enjoy  developing  a  poem  or  story  to¬ 
gether.  The  teacher  can  start  the  activity  by  giving  the 
children  a  first  line.  The  children  then  take  turns  volun¬ 
teering  lines,  with  the  teacher  writing  them  on  the  board 
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as  they  are  suggested.  Such  group  efforts  sometimes 
motivate  a  child  to  create  his  own  poems  and  stories. 

Poetry  Recordings 

Recordings  of  fine  literature  are  available  for  chil¬ 
dren.  These  recordings  can  be  played  and  replayed. 
Children  also  can  tape-record  their  own  or  remembered 
poems  and  stories. 

Storytelling 

Young  children  love  to  tell  stories  and  to  be  listened 
to.  In  their  early  attempts  to  gain  and  hold  the  attention 
of  others,  children  cast  about  for  reactions  that  will 
guide  them  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and  style  of 
presentation.  Together,  children  can  work  out  simple 
guidelines  to  make  their  storytelling  more  effective  and 
rewarding. 


Evaluating  the  Literature  Program 

The  true  measure  of  a  successful  literature  program 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  children  in  later  life  turn  to 
literature  easily  and  often  for  enjoyment,  stimulation, 
and  enlightenment.  The  effectiveness  of  a  literature 
program  can  be  truly  known  only  individually. 
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JUIDELINES  for  evaluation 


<\s  teachers  plan  their  language  programs,  it  is  im- 
rtant  that  they  develop  procedures  and  techniques 
determining  how  well  their  program  objectives  are 
ng  realized. 

There  are  essentially  three  major  dimensions  of 
iguage  programs  to  be  evaluated:  the  overall  language 
>gram  of  the  school;  the  language  program  of  the 
lividual  classroom;  and  the  language  program  of  the 
lividual  child. 


ffectiveness  of  School 
anguage  Program 


When  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  school’s 
erall  language  program,  administrators  and  teachers 
ist  be  concerned  with: 

the  relevance  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  to 
the  lives  of  children 

the  appropriateness  of  the  language  experiences 
and  activities  to  the  varying  and  diverse  nature  of 
the  children  enrolled  in  the  school 

the  planned  relationships  and  interrelationships  of 
the  language  program  to  the  other  curriculum 
areas  of  the  school 

the  opportunities  children  have  in  assisting  with 
the  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
the  language  program 

the  availability  of  resources  and  facilities  for  the 
development  of  the  planned  language  program 


ffectiveness  of  Class  Language 
rogram 


The  second  major  dimension  of  evaluation  relates  to 
thods  of  assessing  language  programs  of  individual 
ssrooms.  Major  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
lge,  kinds,  and  quality  of  language  experiences,  ac- 
ities,  and  opportunities  given  children. 

Range 

ncluded  within  the  language  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
ntary  school  should  be  the  areas  of  communication 
tening  and  speaking),  language  skills,  cognitive 
/elopment,  human  relations,  and  literature.  The 
cher  should  utilize  evaluation  procedures  to  help 
us  on  meaningful  activities  in  each  of  these  areas 
1  a  reasonable  balance  among  them. 


Kinds 

The  kinds  of  language  activities  and  experiences  a 
teacher  provides  for  children  are  also  important.  Does 
the  teacher  make  an  effort  to  extend  the  learning  envi¬ 
ronment  beyond  the  immediate  classroom?  Are  parents 
and  other  resource  persons  brought  into  the  classroom 
to  contribute  special  information  and  insight?  Does  the 
teacher  utilize  instructional  material  imaginatively  and 
creatively?  Are  the  media  of  television,  radio,  and 
films  incorporated  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  language 
program?  Are  children  provided  with  opportunities  to 
share  their  language  accomplishments  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school? 

Procedures  and  Techniques 

The  procedures  and  techniques  a  teacher  uses  in 
implementing  activities  are  closely  related  to  the  range 
and  kinds  of  language  activities.  Those  evaluating  a 
classroom  program  of  language  need  to  observe  the 
number  of  opportunities  children  have  to  explore  lan¬ 
guage  by  themselves  as  well  as  in  a  group.  In  addition 
to  activities  that  develop  specific  language  skills,  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  exposed  to  experiences  that  encourage 
the  expansion  of  imagination  and  the  creative  use  of 
language. 

Effectiveness  of  Each  Child’s 
Language  Program 

The  third  dimension  of  evaluation  relates  to  the 
assessment  of  each  child’s  progress  in  the  language 
program.  Two  terms,  often  incorrectly  used  inter¬ 
changeably,  are  involved  in  this  aspect:  measurement 
and  evaluation. 

Measurement  is  the  term  used  to  describe  attempts 
to  test  the  degree  to  which  educational  concepts  and 
facts  have  been  learned.  Most  often,  measurement  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  oral  or  written  tests,  either 
standardized  or  teacher-made.  Achievement  is  reflected 
in  a  score  that  is  usually  based  on  the  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  answered  correctly. 

Evaluation  is  a  broader  term;  it  involves  teacher 
judgment  and  assessment  of  a  child’s  progress  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  own  abilities  and  goals.  Evaluation  may 
include  measurement,  but  it  goes  beyond  it  to  include 
information  about  a  child’s  interests,  perceived  needs, 
aptitudes,  previous  test  performances,  family  and  peer 
relationships,  emotional  stability,  and  psychological 
and  physical  health. 
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The  following  guidelines  for  language-development 
evaluation  are  taken  from  Dr.  Walter  Loban’s  The 
Language  of  Elementary  School  Children  (National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1963),  based  on  his 
thirteen-year  study  in  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  public 
schools: 

flexibility  of  sentence  patterns  and  of  elements 
within  the  sentence  pattern 
proportion  of  organization  and  rambling 
variations  from  conventional  usage,  grammar,  and 
syntax 

degree  of  coherence  through  subordination 
diversity  and  range  of  vocabulary 
extent  to  which  generalizations  occur 
freedom  from  language  tangles  or  false  starts 
(mazes) 

amount  of  language  and  length  of  units  of  com¬ 
munication 

number  of  separate  concepts  presented 
amount  of  concreteness  and  abstractness 
use  of  affective  verbs  and  other  emotional  language 
use  of  figurative  language:  metaphor,  simile,  irony, 
hyperbole,  personification 

Also  important  is  the  way  in  which  a  child  uses  his 
voice.  The  following  informal  analysis  can  be  used  for 
recording  observations  of  these  characteristics: 

1.  volume:  loud,  soft,  or  medium 

2.  pitch:  high,  low,  or  middle  range 

3.  quality:  nasal,  denasal,  harsh,  sweet,  thin,  tense, 
metallic,  breathy,  husky,  monotonous,  clear, 
musical 

4.  rhythm  and  tempo:  vary  with  personality,  but 
should  be  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow  to  interfere 
with  the  child’s  ability  to  express  himself 

5.  articulation:  the  following  developmental  se¬ 
quence  is  considered  normal  for  the  production 
of  consonants: 

at  age  7>\\  p,b,m,w,h 

4 j:  d,t,n,k,g,ng,y 

5fc  / 

6^:  v,th  (then),  z.h,sh,l 
ijr:  z,s,r,th  (thin),  wh 

The  teacher  will  want  to  note  the  specific  speech 
sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds  with  which  a  child 
has  difficulty.  Any  speech  problems  that  seem  to  be  of 
organic  origin  should  be  referred  to  a  speech  specialist 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Ways  of  Recording  Observations 

Among  the  ways  of  recording  observations  about  the 
progress  children  are  making  in  language  are  informal 
observation,  anecdotal  records,  checklists,  and  the 
student  text  itself. 


can  hear  whether  he  has  pronunciation  or  enunciati- 
problems,  and  can  assess  the  range  of  his  oral  voc 
bulary. 

Anecdotal  Records 

Keeping  anecdotal  records  is  a  technique  related 
informal  observation  but  more  detailed  and  systemat 
This  process  involves  following  rather  closely  t 
development  of  a  child’s  language.  The  teacher  car 
fully  records  the  language  activities  in  which  the  chi 
becomes  involved  and  notes  in  detail  his  responses  ai 
reactions. 

Checklists 

Another  technique  teachers  use  in  evaluating  ch 
dren’s  language  growth  is  the  checklist.  Checklis 
usually  contain  specific  concepts  and  skills  that  tl 
teacher  and  child  understand  are  to  be  attained  by 
certain  point  in  the  school  year.  The  following  poin 
might  be  used  as  a  checklist  for  evaluating  languaj 
development: 

relates  to  others  through  language 
recognizes  responsibility  as  speaker  and  as  listen 
acquires  new  ideas  through  use  of  language  skil 
extends  and  enriches  language  experiences 
develops  natural  and  spontaneous  conversations 
increases  awareness  of  and  involvement  with  won 
^extends  vocabulary  through  experiences 
adds  new  meanings  to  familiar  words 
expresses  ideas  sequentially 
contributes  ideas  to  group  discussion 
uses  sentences  with  a  variety  of  structures 
acquires  an  appreciation  of  literature 
produces  distinct  and  pleasing  speech,  adapte 
to  situation  and  size  of  group 
adds  local  standard  to  nonstandard  dialect 
recognizes  relationship  between  speech  and  writir 

The  Textbook 

The  World  of  Language  itself  offers  the  teacher 
guide  for  planning  and  evaluating  the  language  prograt 
In  addition  to  the  chapter-by-chapter  scope  and  s 
quence  charts  for  each  book  in  the  series,  there  a 
cumulative  charts  for  Grades  K  through  3,  4  through 
and  7  and  8.  On  the  basis  of  the  objectives  listed  at  tl 
beginning  of  each  chapter  in  the  teacher’s  book,  tl 
teacher  can  select  from  the  numerous  suggested  acti\ 
ties  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  in  tl 
group.  Specific  suggestions  on  how  to  individuali: 
instruction  on  particular  topics  are  also  offered  in  tl 
teacher’s  pages. 


Informal  Observation 

By  listening  carefully  to  a  child’s  speech  from  day  to 
day,  the  teacher  can  note  the  kinds  of  language  patterns 
he  uses,  can  get  a  sense  of  his  oral  sentence  structure. 
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PART  II 


CHAPTER  1 


Objectives 

The  theme  of  Chapter  1  is  the  child  himself— 
his  name,  his  language,  his  apparel,  his  body, 
his  ways  of  moving.  The  overall  objective  of 
the  chapter  is  to  help  the  child  develop  a  sense 
of  his  own  identity  and  to  like  himself  and  others 
as  a  result.  The  learning  objectives  for  Chapter 
1  can  be  grouped  in  five  major  areas:  communi¬ 
cation,  language  skills,  cognitive  development, 
human  relations,  and  literature. 

Communication 

1.  To  help  children  begin  to  develop  listening 
and  speaking  skills  through: 

discussing 
storytelling 
demonstrating 
describing 
following  directions 

2.  To  help  children  discover  and  explore  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  communicating: 

speech 

facial  expressions 
body  movements' 
dance 
art 

literature 

3.  To  help  children  recognize  the  existence  of 
different  languages 

4.  To  explore  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  face-to-face  and  indirect  communica¬ 
tion 

5.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  that 
speech  can  be  represented  by  writing  and  that 
number  can  be  represented  by  numerals  or 
other  symbols 

Language  Skills 

1.  To  assess  children’s  language  abilities  and 
speech  concepts 

2.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  the 
function  of  names 

3.  To  discover  and  explore  differences  in 
meaning  expressed  by  changes  in  tone  of  voice 

4.  To  explore  the  functions  of  words  through 
the  use  of: 

metaphors  and  similes 
onomatopoeia 
synonyms  and  antonyms 


5.  To  introduce  the  language  skills  and  under¬ 
standings  of: 

various  meanings  for  the  same  words 
‘singular  noun-verb  agreement 
possessive  pronouns  my,  mine,  your,  and 
yours 

present-participle  verb  form 
prepositions 

verbs  describing  movement 
comparatives  and  superlatives 
negative  statements 

Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  develop  the  thinking  skills  of: 
classifying  and  categorizing 
comparing  and  contrasting 
generalizing 

sequencing  and  ordinal  ordering 

2.  To  introduce  the  idea  that  numerals  repre¬ 
sent  number 

3.  To  begin  to  detect  inconsistencies  in  pic¬ 
tures 

4.  To  explore  directional  perspective 

5.  To  begin  to  distinguish  between  reality 
and  representations  of  reality 

Human  Relations 

1.  To  help  children  develop  a  positive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  themselves 

2.  To  explore  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  people 

3.  To  help  children  develop  an  understanding 
of  different  feelings  in  themselves  and  others 

Literature 

1.  To  enjoy  hearing  stories  and  poems 

2.  To  help  children  listen  for: 
onomatopoeia  and  other  language  sounds 
rhyme  and  rhythm 

mood 

3.  To  explore  figurative  language  in  literature 

4.  To  use  poems  as  a  basis  for  pantomime 

5.  To  help  children  begin  to  see  literature  as  a 
means  of  expressing  feeling 
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Page  3 


Introduction 

A  young  child’s  name  is  an  important  part  of 
his  identity.  To  help  the  children  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other,  have  each  child  say 
his  name  and  tell  something  about  himself.  (If  a 
child  seems  reluctant  to  say  more  than  his  name, 
do  not  force  him;  as  he  becomes  more  familiar 
with  his  new  surroundings  and  the  other  chil¬ 
dren,  he  will  become  more  secure  about  speak¬ 
ing  out.)  If  two  or  more  children  have  the  same 
first  name,  ask  for  their  middle  and  last  names. 
Children  should  be  able  to  tell  both  their  first 
and  last  names  for  identification  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Suggested  Activities 
•  To  help  the  children  understand  the  func¬ 
tion  of  names,  read  the  poem  “My  Name.” 
Encourage  them  to  talk  about  the  different  ways 
they  hear  their  own  names  called;  for  example, 
when  their  mother  wants  them  to  do  a  chore, 
when  a  friend  wants  them  to  play,  etc.  This 
activity  can  help  them  begin  to  understand  that 
a  person’s  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  his  words, 
communicates  meaning. 

My  Name 

My  name  is  most  especially 
The  thing  they  use  for  calling  me. 

MYRA  COHN  LIVINGSTON 

"My  Name”  from  Wide  Awake  and  Other  Poems, 
copyright,  1959,  by  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  sounds  of 
their  names.  You  might  want  to  read  one  or 
more  of  the  following  poems,  asking  the  children 
to  listen  for  the  sounds  in  each  name.  Encourage 
them  to  tell  the  different  boys’  and  girls’  names 
they  have  heard  and  what  these  names  remind 
them  of.  Use  this  activity  as  an  introduction  to 
metaphor,  without  introducing  the  term. 

•  As  an  introduction  to  the  concept  that  the 
spoken  word  can  be  put  into  writing,  and  to  help 
the  children  learn  to  recognize  their  own  names, 
let  each  child  tell  you  his  name  and  watch  as  you 
print  it  on  an  oak  tag  strip.  After  an  appropriate 
interval,  depending  on  the  maturity  and  abilities 
of  the  group,  gather  the  strips  and  mix  them  up. 
Then  have  each  child  try  to  find  his  own  name 
from  the  pile  of  strips.  If  a  child  cannot  find  his 
name,  he  might  draw  a  picture  of  himself  on  the 
oaktag  strip  for  help  in  identification. 

•  As  an  extension  of  this  activity,  have  the 
children  choose  partners  and  find  each  other’s 
names  first,  then  exchange  strips. 


Boys  Names 

What  splendid  names  for  boys  there  are! 
There’s  Carol  like  a  rolling  car, 

And  Martin  like  a  flying  bird, 

And  Adam  like  the  Lord’s  First  Word, 

And  Raymond  like  the  Harvest  Moon, 

And  Peter  like  a  piper’s  tune, 

And  Alan  like  the  flowing  on 
Of  water.  And  there’s  John,  like  John. 

ELEANOR  FARJEON 

“Boys’  Names”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Copyright  1933,  renewal  ©  1961  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

From  the  book  Poems  for  Children. 

Copyright  1951  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  J.B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Canadian  rights  by  permission  of 
David  Higham  Associates,  Ltd. 

Girls'  Names 

What  lovely  names  for  girls  there  are! 
There’s  Stella  like  the  Evening  Star, 

And  Sylvia  like  a  rustling  tree, 

And  Lola  like  a  melody, 

And  Flora  like  a  flowery  morn, 

And  Sheila  like  a  field  of  corn, 

And  Melusina  like  the  moan 
Of  water.  And  there’s  Joan,  like  Joan. 

ELEANOR  FARJEON 

“Girls’  Names"  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Copyright  1933,  renewal  ©  1961  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

From  the  book  Poems  for  Children. 

Copyright  1951  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  J.B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Canadian  rights  by  permission  of 
David  Higham  Associates,  Ltd. 

Little  Song 

Carmencita  loves  Patrick. 

Patrick  loves  Si  Lan  Chen. 

Xenophon  loves  Mary  Jane. 
Hildegarde  loves  Ben. 

Lucienne  loves  Eric. 

Giovanni  loves  Emma  Lee. 

Natasha  loves  Miguelito— 

And  Miguelito  loves  me. 

Ring  around  the  Maypole! 

Ring  around  we  go— 

Weaving  our  bright  ribbons 
Into  a  rainbow! 

LANGSTON  HUGHES 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harold  Ober  Associates  Inc. 

Copyright  1947  by  Langston  Hughes. 
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•  To  lead  into  a  discussion  of  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  feel  about  their  names,  read  the  poem  “My 
Other  Name.”  Encourage  them  to  tell  whether 
they  have  ever  wished  they  had  a  different  name, 
and  what  it  would  be.  Some  of  the  children 
might  enjoy  finding  out  how  their  names  were 
chosen  and  sharing  the  story  with  the  group. 

My  Other  Name 

Jennifer’s  my  other  name. 

(It’s  make-believe 
and  just  a  game.) 

I’m  really  Anne, 

But  just  the  same 
I’d  much 
much 
rather 

have  a  name 
like  Jennifer. 

(So,  if  you  can 
don’t  call  me  Anne.) 

MYRA  COHN  LIVINGSTON 

“My  Other  Name"  from  Whispers  and  Other  Poems, 

©  1958,  by  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


•  Teach  the  song  “Sally  Go  Round  the  Sun” 
and  sing  it  several  times,  substituting  the  names 
of  children  in  the  group.  The  children  might 
enjoy  making  up  actions  for  the  words  while 
they  skip  around  in  a  circle. 

•  If  you  have  a  tape  recorder  in  the  class¬ 
room,  have  each  child  say  his  name  and  one  or 
two  sentences  into  the  microphone.  Play  the 
tape  back  so  that  the  child  can  hear  how  he 
sounds  to  others.  Help  the  children  understand 
that  they  must  speak  clearly  to  be  understood, 
both  on  tape  and  in  face-to-face  conversation. 

•  Introduce  the  idea  of  nonverbal  commun¬ 
ication  by  asking  the  children  how  speaking  to  a 
tape  recorder  is  different  from  speaking  to 
another  person.  Help  them  generalize  that  in 
conversation  they  change  their  facial  expres¬ 
sions,  make  gestures,  etc. 

•  Try  demonstrating  two  or  three  feelings, 
such  as  anger,  sadness,  happiness,  without 
words.  Have  the  children  guess  what  you  are 
feeling  and  tell  why  they  think  so.  Ask  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  act  out  other  feelings  without  words. 
The  poem  “Make-a-Facer”  can  be  used  to  help 
the  children  understand  how  facial  expressions 
communicate  ideas  and  words.  Encourage  the 
children  to  pantomime  the  action  of  the  poem. 


Sally  Go  Round  the  Sun 


American  Singing  Game 
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Make-a-Facer 

A  make-a-facer  can  make 
eyes 

as  big  as  pies— 

puff  its  cheeks  like  a  balloon, 

and  be  a  baboon. 

It  can  stretch  its  mouth  for  miles 

with  scary  smiles  — 

wrinkle  up, 

crinkle  up, 

bunch  up, 

scrunch  up, 

all  the  space 

on  its  face- 

till  it  isn’t  any  more 

who  it  was  before! 

Are  you  a  make-a-facer? 

MARCIE  HANS 

From  How  Many  ‘ers’  Are  You?.  Text  copyright  ©  1964 
by  Marcie  Hans,  illustrations  copyright  ©  1964  by 
Burt  Goldblatt,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher, 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc. 


•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  different 
kinds  of  feelings  they  have  and  what  they  do 
when  they  have  a  certain  feeling.  Help  them 
understand  that  all  kinds  of  feelings  are  a  natural 
part  of  being  human,  and  that  their  feelings  can 
be  put  into  words  as  well  as  acted  out. 

•  More  mature  children  might  enjoy  making 
“feelings  booklets” — choosing  a  particular 
feeling  and  cutting  out  magazine  pictures,  or 
drawing  their  own,  to  illustrate  it.  Encourage  a 
group  discussion  of  the  booklets. 

•  Help  the  children  formulate  descriptive 

sentences  about  feelings  with  the  sentence  be¬ 
ginnings  Happiness  is _ ,  Sadness  is _ , 

etc.  Have  the  children  suggest  their  own  def¬ 
initions  and  compare  and  contrast  them.  Help 
the  children  understand  that  different  persons 
have  different  ideas  as  to  what  makes  them  feel 
happy,  angry,  etc.,  but  that  everyone  has  these 
feelings  at  times. 

•  Help  the  children  develop  a  positive  self- 
image  by  setting  aside  some  time  each  week  or 
month  for  celebrating  birthdays.  On  his  birth¬ 
day,  a  child  might  be  granted  a  special  language- 
related  privilege,  such  as  choosing  a  favorite 
story,  poem,  or  song  to  be  read  or  sung  to  the 
group. 

•  Introduce  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  with  flannel  cutouts.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  name  the  parts  as  they  are  placed  on  the 
flannel  board,  and  then  to  find  the  same  body 
part  on  themselves.  Develop  the  language  pat¬ 
terns  for  singular  noun-verb  agreement  and  the 


singular  personal  possessive  pronoun  by  having 
the  children  point  to  each  flannel  piece  as  they 
say  That  is  a  (head)  and  then  to  their  own  heads 
with  the  words  This  is  my  (head).  Extend  the 
pattern  by  pointing  to  your  own  head  with  the 
words  This  is  my  head  and  then  to  a  child’s 
head,  saying  That  is  your  head.  This  activity 
also  introduces  the  second-person  possessive 
pronoun.  Make  sure  the  flannel  body  pieces  are 
available  for  the  children  to  manipulate  and 
describe  during  free  periods. 

•  If  children  in  your  class  are  learning  French, 
ask  them  how  to  say  the  name  of  the  body  parts 
in  French.  You  might  use  the  following  list  to 
label  the  body  parts  and  compare  and  contrast 
the  two  different  languages:  leg  (jambe );  hand 
( main );  head  ( tete );  mouth  ( bouche );  foot 
(pied)\  eye  (oeil);  nose  (nez)\  chin  ( menton)\  ear 
(oreille).  You  might  also  make  use  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  the  children  have  of  any  other  language  for 
comparison. 

•  After  the  children  have  learned  the  names 
of  the  body  parts,  talk  with  them  about  the  func¬ 
tions  of  each  part.  Encourage  spontaneous 
images  by  asking  questions  such  as  What  is  a 
nose?  and  What  is  a  nose  for?  Compare  and 
contrast  the  functions  of  the  different  body 
parts.  In  discussing  the  hands,  reassure  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  both  left-  and  right-handedness  are 
natural  and  acceptable. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  following  poems 
about  body  parts  to  the  children.  With  “Anat¬ 
omy  Lesson,”  have  them  point  to  the  parts  as 
you  name  them;  have  the  children  pantomime 
the  action  of  “After  a  Bath.” 

After  a  Bath 
After  my  bath 
I  try,  try,  try 
to  wipe  myself 
till  I’m  dry,  dry,  dry. 

Hands  to  wipe 
and  fingers  and  toes 
and  two  wet  legs 
and  a  shiny  nose. 

Just  think  how  much 
less  time  I’d  take 
if  I  were  a  dog 

and  could  shake,  shake,  shake. 

AILEEN  FISHER 

“After  a  Bath”  from  Up  the  Windy  Hill  by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Anatomy  Lesson 

My  body  is  a  poem, 

My  body’s  full  of  rhymes; 

That  is  what  I’ve  thought  about 
Many,  many  times. 

For  I  have  toes, 

A  chin  and  nose, 

Cheeks  and  lips, 

Arms  and  hips, 

Shoulders,  thighs, 

Brows  and  eyes, 

Fingers,  thumbs, 

Ears  and  drums, 

Throat  and  breast, 

Knee  and  chest, 

Tooth  and  tongue, 

Heart  and  lung. 

That  is  how  I  figured  out 
Many,  many  times, 

My  body  is  a  poem 
Because  it’s  full  of  rhymes. 

ILO  ORLEANS 

“Anatomy  Lesson”  from  Rainbow  in  the  Sky, 
collected  and  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer, 
copyright  ©  1963  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 

Poem  by  permission  of  Friede  Orleans  Joffe. 


•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  3  of  their 
books  (you  may  want  to  display  the  page,  re¬ 
produced  in  this  book,  to  help  them  find  it). 

Read  the  caption  “I  am _ ”  and  explain 

that  on  this  page  they  are  to  draw  a  picture  of 
themselves  (the  picture  may  be  either  full- 
length  or  just  their  heads  and  faces).  Try  to 
arrange  to  have  a  full-length  mirror  available  for 
the  children  to  observe  themselves  in.  Write  or 
have  the  children  write  their  names  in  the  space 
provided.  Provide  time  for  the  children  to  talk 
about  their  self-portraits,  comparing  and  con¬ 
trasting  the  pictures  and  each  other  by  size,  hair 
and  skin  color,  etc.  These  self-portraits,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  children  describe  them,  can  tell 
you  much  about  each  child’s  self-image  and 
language  ability. 

•  Read  the  sentences  in  the  left-hand  column 
at  the  bottom  of  page  3  to  the  children.  Ask  how 
many  of  each  of  these  body  parts  (nose,  mouth, 
chin)  they  have.  Write  the  numeral  1  on  the 
chalkboard  and  explain  that  it  stands  for  the 
word  one.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the 
right-hand  column,  eliciting  the  response  that 


each  of  them  has  two  eyes,  arms,  and  legs.  Show 
them  how  the  numeral  2  is  written,  and  allow 
them  to  copy  it  in  the  blanks  on  the  right-hand 
column.  Less  mature  children  might  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  represent  the  numbers  one  and  two 
with  marks  of  their  own  creation. 

•  Take  a  black-and-white  picture  of  each 
child.  Have  the  children  paste  their  pictures  on 
the  inside  front  covers  of  their  books,  or  make  a 
bulletin-board  display  with  the  children’s  names 
printed  underneath  their  pictures.  Talk  with 
them  about  how  their  self-portraits  and  the 
photographs  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 
Help  them  generalize  that  both  are  only  repre¬ 
sentations  of  reality. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “For 
Different  Reasons”  to  the  children  and  talk 
about  the  different  uses  of  the  words  that  name 
body  parts.  With  more  advanced  children,  play 
a  guessing  game  based  on  these  multiple  uses. 
For  example,  you  might  say  you  are  thinking  of  a 
body  part  that  is  also  the  name  of  an  airplane 
part  (nose).  Other  words  that  might  be  used  are 
head  (stairs,  bed),  face  (clock),  eye  (needle), 
mouth  (river,  jar),  ear  (corn),  neck  (bottle),  hand 
(clock),  arm  (chair),  leg  (table,  chair),  and /out 
(stairs,  bed). 

For  Different  Reasons 

A  cup  has  an  ear 

Which  doesn’t  hear  a  sound. 

A  chair  has  legs 

Which  do  not  walk  around. 

A  bottle  has  a  neck 

Which  doesn’t  bend  or  twist. 

A  clock  has  hands 

Which  do  not  make  a  fist. 

A  comb  has  teeth 

Which  never  bite  or  chew. 

A  shoe  has  a  tongue 

Which  never  talks  to  you. 

ILO  ORLEANS 

From  /  Watch  the  World  Go  By  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

Copyright  ©  1961  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

By  permission  of  Friede  Orleans  Joffe. 
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Introduction 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  clothes  they 
are  wearing.  Have  them  compare  fabrics  (by 
touching  the  materials  to  see  whether  they  are 
smooth  or  rough)  and  patterns  (by  making  colors 
and  designs).  Encourage  each  child  to  tell  about 
what  he  is  wearing  in  a  short  sentence,  perhaps 
speaking  the  words  into  a  tape  recorder. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Ask  the  children  how  they  get  dressed  and 
ready  for  school  each  day.  Elicit  the  order  they 
generally  follow  by  writing  the  activities  on  the 
chalkboard  and  re-reading  them,  having  the 
children  sequence  the  actions  with  the  words 
first,  second,  and  so  on.  Discuss  differences  and 
similarities  in  the  sequences  individual  children 
propose.  Have  the  children  act  out  the  sequence, 
such  as  brushing  teeth,  combing  hair,  putting  on 
shoes,  etc. 

•  Introduce  the  names  of  articles  of  clothing 
with  flannel  cutouts.  Name  or  have  the  children 
name  each  piece  of  clothing  as  you  place  it  on 
the  flannel  board  and  then  ask  who  is  wearing  a 
similar  article.  Encourage  free  discussion,  help¬ 
ing  the  children  discover  and  accept  similarities 
and  differences.  Compare  and  contrast  the  kinds 
of  clothing  suitable  for  boys  and  girls,  for  warm 
and  cold  weather,  and  for  different  situations. 
Reassure  children  whose  wardrobe  is  not  ex¬ 
tensive  that  comfort  and  convenience  are  more 
important  than  style  and  conformity. 

•  Sing  and  teach  “A  Hurry-Up  Song,”  sub¬ 
stituting  names  of  children  in  the  group  and 
adding  other  articles  of  clothing. 


•  If  children  in  your  class  are  learning 
French,  elicit  from  them  the  French  words  for 
articles  of  clothing.  The  following  list  is  included 
for  your  use  if  you  should  want  to  make  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  display  with  labels:  hat  ( chapeau ); 
scarf  ( echarpe );  blouse  ( blouse );  shirt  (chemise)-, 
dress  (robe)-,  skirt  (jape)-,  trousers  (pantalon ); 
coat  (manteau);  shoe  (soulier);  socks  (chaus- 
settes)-,  glove  (gant). 

You  might  also  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
the  children  have  of  any  other  language  for 
comparison. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  one  or  more  of  the 
following  poems  to  the  children,  talking  with 
them  about  when  and  why  they  wear  different 
articles  of  clothing  and  comparing  and  con¬ 
trasting  new  and  old  clothes. 

•  Have  the  children  identify  and  cut  out  the 
articles  of  clothing  on  page  5  of  their  books  and 
dress  the  children  on  page  4.  Let  them  compare 
and  contrast  the  results. 

•  Use  this  page  as  the  basis  for  storytelling 
and  art  activities.  Have  the  children  tape-record 
or  dictate  a  story  about  one  or  both  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  or  draw  a  picture  of  the  boy  and  girl  play¬ 
ing.  Provide  time  for  them  to  share  their  stories 
with  the  other  children. 

•  Provide  old  clothes  for  the  children  to  use 
in  dramatic  play  (you  might  want  to  save  specific 
occupational  clothing  for  the  activity  “When  I 
Grow  Up,”  on  page  24  of  the  children’s  text). 

•  Make  body  silhouettes.  Have  each  child 
lie  down  on  a  large  piece  of  butcher  paper,  and 
trace  his  outline.  The  children  can  then  cut  out 
their  silhouettes,  fill  in  their  features,  and  dress 


A  Hurry-Up  Song 

B.P.K. 


Traditional 
Adapt,  and  Arr.  by  B.  P.  K. 


Hur-ry  up,  f  Sue,  and  get  yourfdress  on,  Hur-ry  up,  f  Sue,  and  get  your  [dress  on, 
[John,  \shoes  on,  (John,  (shoes  on, 
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Hur  -  ry  up,  f  Sue,  Hur  -  ry  up.  Sue!  Time  to  go  to  school! 

\john,  Hur  -  ry  up,  John! 


"A  Hurry-Up  Song"  from  Music  Round  About  Us 
by  Irving  Wolfe,  Beatrice  Perham  Krone,  Margaret  Fullerton, 
and  Clarice  Dechent  Wills. 

Copyright  (F)  1964  by  Follett  Publishing  Company. 

Used  by  permission. 
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the  life-sized  paper  cutouts  by  coloring  in 
clothing.  Display  the  silhouettes  for  a  few  days 
and  then  let  the  children  take  them  home. 

The  Sad  Shoes 

My  poor  old  shoes  are  on  the  floor. 
Last  winter  they  were  new. 

Now  I  can’t  wear  them  any  more. 
Too  many  holes  came  through. 

Today  they  had  a  nice  time  though 
Climbing  up  a  tree: 

Tomorrow  they’ll  be  thrown  away 
And  cannot  play  with  me. 

And  doesn’t  this  seem  sad  to  you? 
And  do  they  maybe  know? 

I  think  perhaps  they  do— they  lean 
Upon  each  other  so. 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
from  All  Together  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Copyright  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1934,  1939,  1952 
by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Brand  New  Clothes 

My  mama  told  me, 

Kindly,  please, 

Do  not  get  down 
On  your  knees 
With  your  brand  new 
Clothes  on. 

I  said,  Mom, 

I’m  already  down. 

Can’t  I  stay 
On  the  ground 
With  my  brand  new 
Clothes  on? 

My  mother  said, 

No,  I  say! 

So  my  mother  had  her  way— 
That’s  why  I’m  so  clean  today 
With  my  brand  new 
Clothes  on. 

LANGSTON  HUGHES 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harold  Ober  Associates  Inc. 

Copyright  ©  1958  by  Langston  Hughes. 


Introduction 

Introduce  this  section  by  having  the  children 
turn  to  pages  7  and  8  of  their  books  (“Clothes 
Riddles”).  Give  them  time  to  look  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  discover  that  in  each  picture  a  child  is 
wearing  an  article  of  clothing  in  the  wrong  place. 
Encourage  the  children  to  tell  how  each  picture 
could  be  corrected.  You  can  use  this  activity  to 
evaluate  how  well  the  children  have  learned  the 
names  and  functions  of  the  articles  of  clothing. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  These  two  pages  make  up  the  first  of  four 
cutout,  take-home,  talk-about  books  in  the 
child’s  text.  Have  the  children  tear  the  page  out 
of  the  book  along  the  perforation  and  cut  it 
across  the  center  dotted  line.  Each  half  can  then 
be  folded,  and  the  bottom  section  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  pages  of  the  top  section  to  form  an 
eight-page  booklet.  Encourage  the  children  to 
take  the  booklets  home  and  talk  about  them  with 
their  families.  Try  to  provide  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  the  booklets  with  those  children  who 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
them  at  home. 

•  To  generate  negative  statements,  ask  the 
children  questions  such  as  Do  you  wear  your 
shoes  on  your  hands?  and  Do  you  wear  a  belt 
around  your  leg? 

•  The  poem  “Awful  Mornings”  describes  a 
“clothes  riddle”  that  will  be  familiar  to  most 
children. 


Awful  Mornings 

On  some  awful  mornings 
Everything  goes  wrong. 

Buttons  button  into  holes 
Where  they  don’t  belong. 

Toes  will  try  to  push  themselves 
Where  a  heel  should  go. 

Although  I  know  it’s  getting  late 
I  keep  on  being  slow. 

Next  it  is  my  mittens. 

Their  two  naughty  thumbs 
Do  their  best  to  crawl  inside 
Other  fingers’  homes. 

And  last  of  all  my  rubbers. 

They  seem  the  worst  to  me. 
Whichever  rubber  gets  on  first 
Is  where  it  should  not  be. 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
from  All  Together  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Copyright  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1934,  1939,  1952 
by  Dorothy  Aldis. 
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Page  9 


Introduction 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  in  the 
left-hand  column  of  page  9  of  their  books.  Ask 
them  what  the  girl  is  doing  in  each  picture.  Help 
them  sequence  the  movement  depicted  in  each 
picture  from  slow  to  fast  by  asking  questions 
such  as  How  do  you  move  when  you  walk? 
When  you  run?  When  you  skate?  Then  reverse 
the  order,  eliciting  which  way  of  moving  is 
slow,  slower,  and  slowest.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  think  of  other  forms  of  self-locomotion 
(crawling,  hopping,  skipping),  and  fit  them  into 
the  order  established.  Specific  work  with  trans¬ 
portation  is  done  on  page  47  of  the  child’s  text. 

Suggested  Activities 
•  Read  the  poem  “Skating  Song”  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Talk  with  them  about  how  the  words  of 
the  poem  make  a  skating  song  of  their  own. 


Skating  Song 

Never  stopping 
Once  you’ve  gone, 

Never  looking 
At  the  lawn, 

Whizzing  down 
From  crack  to  crack, 

April  whistling 
At  your  back. 

Spinning  wheels 
On  bumpy  ground, 

Sidewalks  sing 
A  hollow  sound. 

Over  stones  and  twigs  and  holes, 
Over  mud  and  sticks  and  poles, 

Past  the  houses, 

Past  the  trees, 

Swinging  arms  and  bending  knees, 
Past  the  fence  posts, 

Past  the  gates, 

Here  we  come 
On  roller  skates. 

MYRA  COHN  LIVINGSTON 

“Skating  Song”  from  The  Moon  and  4  Star, 
copyright  ©  1965,  by  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


•  Talk  with  the  children  about  when  and 
where  they  walk,  run,  skate,  or  ride  their  bikes. 
Help  them  generalize  that  their  movements  are 
governed  to  some  extent  by  rules  set  up  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  others. 

•  Introduce  synonyms  (without  using  the 
term)  by  asking  the  children  to  think  of  another 
word  that  means  the  same  thing  as  fast  in  the 


sentence  When  I  run,  l  move  fast.  The  children 
might  also  enjoy  making  up  their  own  similes 
for  the  old  sayings  “as  slow  as  molasses”  and 
“as  quick  as  a  wink.” 

•  Have  the  children  act  out  feelings  in  the 
way  they  move,  such  as  a  happy  walk  or  an 
unhappy  walk.  Then  ask  them  how  running 
down  a  hill  or  wading  through  snowdrifts  makes 
them  feel.  Help  them  generalize  that  their  feel¬ 
ings  can  influence  their  movements  and  vice 
versa.  You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “Speed” 
with  the  children.  When  might  they  want  to  go 
fast  or  slow?  Can  they  always  go  as  fast  as  they 
would  like  to?  Why  or  why  not? 

Speed 

Do  you  have  to  go 
So  very  fast? 

They  say  to  me 
As  I  go  past. 

But  I  must  go  fast. 

Unless  I  do 

I  can’t  get  where 
I’m  going  to. 

MARCHETTE  CHUTE 

From  the  book  Around  and  About  by  Marchette  Chute. 

Copyright  ©  1957  by  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers,  and  reprinted  with  permission 
of  the  author  and  publishers. 


•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  sounds 
and  qualities  of  words  such  as  skedaddle  and 
dawdle.  Encourage  them  to  volunteer  more 
“hurry-up”  words  and  “slow-down”  words. 

•  To  introduce  the  concepts  up  and  down, 
talk  with  the  children  about  things  they  go  up 
and  down  on — stairs,  elevators,  escalators, 
seesaws,  etc.  How  do  the  children  think  living 
in  a  basement  might  be  different  from  living  on  a 
high  floor  of  an  apartment  building? 

•  Discuss  the  idea  of  perspective  by  asking 
the  children  how  big  a  kite  looks  on  the  ground 
and  how  big  it  looks  when  it  is  flying  overhead 
(if  possible,  help  them  fly  a  real  kite).  Help  them 
generalize  that  objects  look  smaller  the  farther 
away  they  are. 

•  Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  in 
the  right-hand  column  of  page  9  of  their  books. 
Elicit  the  relative  positions  of  the  boy  in  the 
pictures  by  asking  questions  such  as  Which  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  boy  at  the  bottom  of  the  up 
escalator?  and  Which  one  shows  the  boy  at  the 
top  of  the  down  escalator?  Sequence  the  pic¬ 
tures  both  ways,  from  up  to  down  and  down  to 
up. 

•  Take  a  walk  around  the  neighborhood  with 
the  children,  having  them  notice  what  they  see 
when  they  look  up  and  what  they  see  when  they 
look  down.  Ask  them  to  think  of  other  ways  of 
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aying  up  and  down,  such  as  high,  low;  in  the 
ky,  on  the  ground.  See  how  many  items  they 
an  remember  on  their  return  to  the  classroom, 
iave  them  classify  the  objects  by  whether  they 
/ere  overhead,  at  eye  level,  or  on  the  ground. 
Lemember  that  much  of  the  young  child’s  world 
i  far  above  him.  You  might  like  to  read  the 
ioem  “Out  Walking”  in  connection  with  this 
ctivity. 

Jut  Walking 

When  we  go  out  walking 
Uncle  Bill’s  so  tall, 

I  walk  with  his  trousers 
’cause  I  can’t  see  him  at  all. 

Uncle  Bill  takes  one  step 
and  I  take  sometimes  three, 
and  I  walk  with  his  trousers 
’cause  they’re  all  that  I  can  see. 

It’s  pretty  on  the  avenue 
and  fun  to  take  a  walk  .  .  . 
but  I  DON’T  care  for  trousers 
’cause  they  never  want  to  talk. 

AILEEN  FISHER 

Dut  Walking"  from  Up  the  Windy  Hill  by  Aileen  Fisher, 
eprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Fores  man  and  Company. 


•  The  following  excerpt  from  Miguel’s 
fountain  by  Bill  Binzen  (Coward-McCann, 

968)  can  be  used  to  combine  the  ideas  of  fast 
nd  slow  with  up-and-down  movement.  You 
light  like  to  obtain  and  read  the  entire  book  to 
le  children  as  an  example  of  how  a  group  of 
eople  can  solve  a  problem  by  working  together. 

A  mountain  road  twists  and  turns,  and 
limbs  up  and  down  and  around. 

But  a  city  street  goes  straight  ahead,  as  far 
.s  the  eye  can  see. 

Miguel  lives  on  a  city  street.  He  knows  that 
treet  well,  for  he  has  never  been  out  of  the 
ity. 

One  day,  Miguel’s  teacher  read  an  old  fairy 
ale  about  a  king  who  lived  in  a  great  castle 
ligh  on  a  mountaintop. 

Miguel  was  so  interested  in  the  story  that 
ie  didn’t  even  know  when  the  class  was  over. 
I  would  love  to  climb  a  mountain!”  he 
hought  to  himself. 

Every  day  after  school,  Miguel  raced  to  the 
ark  down  the  block. 

The  park  was  great  fun!  Miguel  knew  lots 


of  the  boys  and  girls  who  played  there. 

One  day  some  workmen  came  to  the  park. 
They  brought  a  steamshovel  with  them.  The 
steamshovel  worked  very  hard  scooping  up 
dirt  to  make  a  hole  for  a  new  building  in  the 
park.  The  hole  got  deeper  and  the  dirt  piled 
higher.  Finally,  the  workmen  and  their  steam¬ 
shovel  went  away. 

That  afternoon,  Miguel  went  to  the  park  as 
usual.  Some  of  his  friends  were  on  the  huge 
pile  of  dirt.  Suddenly  Miguel  had  an  idea. 

He  raced  up,  up,  up  to  the  top  of  the  pile. 

“It’s  a  mountain!”  he  shouted.  “It’s  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  I’m  the  king  of  the  mountain!” 

In  no  time  at  all,  that  mountain  was  covered 
with  boys.  Up  the  mountain  they  ran,  down 
and  around  and  around  and  up,  all  afternoon. 

Every  day  after  that,  more  children  were  on 
the  mountain  than  any  place  else  in  the  park. 

Sometimes  they  would  charge  off  it  on  wild 
horses  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  often  a  frontier  war  would  break  out 
between  the  Indians  and  Cowboys. 

There  were  blinding  dust  storms  . . . 

.  .  .  and  games  of  Ring-Around-the-Rosy. 

It  was  fun  taking  the  roller  coaster  down  .  . . 

.  .  .  and  then  playing  Follow-the-Leader 
coming  back  up. 

BILL  BINZEN 
from  Miguel’s  Mountain 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Coward-McCann,  Inc. 

From  Miguel’s  Mountain  by  Bill  Binzen. 

Copyright  ©  1968  by  Bill  Binzen. 
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Pages  10-1 1 

Introduction 

These  two  talk-about  pages  are  designed  to 
help  the  children  explore  how  their  bodies  move 
and  develop  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  objects 
and  space.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  describe  what  they  see.  Initiate  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  asking  questions,  such  as  What  does 
the  first  elf  remind  you  of?  and  Which  elf  re¬ 
minds  you  of  a  bird?  Allow  spontaneous  dis¬ 
cussion  and  do  not  try  to  force  the  children  into 
rigid  answers.  Encourage  the  children  to  imitate 
the  various  movements  and  positions  as  they 
describe  them. 

Suggested  Activities 
•  You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “Hinges” 
and  talk  with  the  children  about  how  many 
different  ways  they  can  move. 

Hinges 

I’m  all  made  of  hinges 
’cause  everything  bends 
from  the  top  of  my  neck 
way  down  to  my  ENDS. 

I’m  hinges  in  front 
and  I’m  hinges  in  back: 
but  I  HAVE  to  be  hinges 
or  else  I  would  crack. 

AILEEN  FISHER 

“Hinges"  from  Up  the  Windy  Hill  by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 


•  Inside  the  classroom,  explore  movement 
by  having  the  children  make  bridges  using  their 
bodies.  Encourage  individual  expression  first, 
and  then  have  the  children  work  in  pairs  to 
create  many  different  bridges.  One  child  might 
make  a  bridge  while  the  other  crawls  under, 
over,  and  around  him.  Encourage  the  children 
to  say  what  they  are  doing  as  they  do  it. 

•  Explore  the  following  movements:  swing¬ 
ing,  stretching,  bending,  twisting,  pushing,  pull¬ 
ing,  lifting,  and  falling.  Provide  listening  practice 
and  evaluate  how  well  the  children  can  follow 
directions  by  giving  suggestions  such  as  Bend 
down  slowly,  Bend  down  quickly.  Be  sure  to 
let  the  children  suggest  different  ways  of  bend¬ 
ing.  Stimulate  interest  in  the  creative  use  of 
language  by  asking  questions  such  as  Who  can 
bend  like  a  pretzel?.  Who  can  stretch  like  a 
rubber  band?,  and  Who  can  fall  like  a  leaf? 
Have  the  children  think  up  and  carry  out  other 
kinds  of  movements  that  remind  them  of  objects. 

•  Supply  each  child  with  a  piece  of  string  or 
a  pencil.  Tell  the  children  to  watch  you  care¬ 
fully,  and  to  describe  what  you  are  doing.  Then 


have  them  do  the  activity  themselves  and  de¬ 
scribe  what  they  are  doing.  Hold  the  object  over 
your  head,  under  your  chin,  behind  your  head, 
at  one  side,  in  front  of  you,  etc.  This  activity 
provides  practice  with  the  present-tense  pattern 
/  am _ (ing). 

Direct  the  children  to  walk  and  skip  around  a 
chair,  stand  behind  it,  jump  beside  it.  Have  the 
children  say  what  they  are  doing  as  they  do  it. 

Have  the  children  think  of  other  things  to  do 
with  the  string  or  the  chair.  Play  Follow  the 
Leader;  have  the  children  take  turns  demon¬ 
strating  an  activity  and  telling  about  it. 

•  Introduce  creative  dance  by  focusing  on  a 
topic  the  children  have  shown  interest  in  and 
asking  the  children  to  describe  how  it  looks, 
moves  and  sounds.  Experiment  with  portraying 
these  objects  through  dance.  Let  the  children 
choose  and  provide  the  instrument  accompani¬ 
ment,  such  as  a  xylophone,  drums,  rhythm 
sticks,  bells,  cymbals,  maracas,  tambourines, 
wood  or  tone  blocks,  etc. 

•  Have  the  children  do  shadow  dances.  The 
dancers  perform  behind  a  lighted  sheet  or  screen 
on  which  their  silhouettes  appear  to  the  audi¬ 
ence.  On  sunny  days,  shadow  dances  can  be 
done  outside. 

Use  a  variety  of  props,  such  as  scarves,  hats, 
balls,  string,  sticks,  and  feathers,  to  encourage 
the  children  to  elaborate  on  their  dances. 

Chants,  jingles,  poems,  and  songs  can  all  be 
used  as  the  bases  for  dances.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  explore  freely  the  movement 
suggested  by  the  rhythm,  mood,  or  words. 
Recite  a  familiar  nursery  rhyme  and  ask  for  a 
volunteer  to  make  up  a  dance  to  it.  Children  also 
enjoy  making  up  their  own  songs  and  jingles. 
The  poem  “Dancing”  might  be  used  to  get  them 
started. 

•  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  ways  to  foster 
an  interest  in  creative  dance  is  through  music. 
Listen  to  the  music  and  talk  about  it  with  the 
children  by  asking  questions  such  as  What  kind 
of  music  is  this?  How  does  it  make  you  feel? 
What  does  it  make  you  imagine?  Play  the  music 
again  and  explore  the  rhythm  and  tempo  through 
movement.  Again,  urge  the  children  to  say  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  and  what  they  have  done. 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  trying  to  move 
like  animals.  The  music  “Carnival  of  the  An¬ 
imals”  by  Saint-Saens  is  especially  appropriate 
for  this  activity.  Have  the  children  compare  and 
contrast  animal  and  human  movement. 

•  Play  Animal  Movement  Riddles.  As  one 
child  demonstrates  the  way  a  particular  animal 
moves,  the  other  children  guess  what  animal  is 
being  portrayed.  Then  all  the  children  portray 
the  animal.  Let  the  first  child  to  guess  the  correct 
animal  be  the  next  to  act  out  an  animal  riddle. 
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Dancing 

A  hop,  a  skip,  and  off  you  go! 

Happy  heart  and  merry  toe, 
Up-and-down  and  in-and-out, 

This  way,  that  way,  round  about! 

Bend  like  grasses  in  the  breeze, 

Wave  your  arms  like  wind-blown  trees, 
Dart  like  swallows,  glide  like  fish, 
Dance  like  anything  you  wish. 
Soundless  as  the  snowflakes  white, 
Swift  as  shooting-stars  at  night, 

Nimble  as  a  goblin  elf, 

Dance,  dance,  and  be  yourself, 

Stately,  sprightly,  so  and  so, 

Quick  and  slow, 

To  and  fro, 

Kicking  high  and  jumping  low, 

A  skip,  a  hop,  and  off  you  go! 

ELEANOR  FARJEON 

“Dancing”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Copyright  1938  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Renewal,  ©,  1966  by  Gervase  Farjeon. 

From  the  book  Poems  for  Children, 

Copyright  1951  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  J.B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Canadian  rights  by  permission  of 
David  Higham  Associates,  Ltd. 


•  Many  movement  activities  are  best  done 
outside.  Try  to  provide  enough  different  kinds 
of  activities  so  that  the  children  are  free  to 
choose  which  ones  they  want  to  participate  in. 

•  Draw  chalk  lines  in  various  patterns  on  the 
sidewalk  or  blacktop  area  for  use  in  hopping  and 
jumping  activities. 

Examples: 

_ I - 1 _ I — I _ I — l _ 


•  Draw  a  large  circle  and  then  a  smaller 
circle  within  it  for  skipping,  galloping,  and  slid¬ 
ing  activities.  Sketch  in  geometric  shapes  around 
the  edge  of  the  circle. 


•  Place  a  seven-  or  eight-foot  length  of  rope 
on  the  ground.  Have  the  children  walk  toe-heel 
along  it,  jump  forward  and  backward  with  their 


feet  straddling  it,  hop  the  length  of  the  rope  on 
one  side  and  back  on  the  other  side,  hop  back 
and  forth  over  the  rope. 

•  A  game  of  tug-of-war  can  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  need  for  cooperation  as 
well  as  improved  coordination. 

•  Lay  out  an  arrangement  of  hula  hoops  or 
chalk-drawn  circles.  Let  the  children  try  to  bal¬ 
ance  on  one  foot  within  a  hoop,  jump  and  hop 
in  sequence  from  one  hoop  to  another,  spin  a 
hoop,  roll  it,  or  spin  it  around  their  hips. 

•  With  seven-inch  rubber  balls,  have  the 
children  do  the  following  activities:  dribble  the 
ball  a  given  distance,  toss  the  ball  and  catch  it, 
roll  or  pitch  the  ball  at  plastic  bottles  or  milk 
cartons. 

•  Set  up  an  “obstacle  course”  with  inner 
tubes,  wrestling  mats  (for  tumbling),  balance 
boards,  hula  hoops,  and  bars  for  crawling  under 
and  climbing  over. 

•  Read  the  poems  “Just  Watch”  and  “Spin¬ 
ning  Top”  to  the  children.  Encourage  them  to 
act  out  the  movements  described. 

Just  Watch 

Watch 

how  high 
I’m  jumping, 

Watch 

how  far 
I  hop, 

Watch 

how  long 
I’m  skipping, 

Watch 

how  fast 
I  stop! 

MYRA  COHN  LIVINGSTON 

"Just  Watch”  from  Whispers  and  Other  Poems, 

©  1958,  by  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


Spinning  Top 

When  I  spin  round  without  a  stop 
And  keep  my  balance  like  a  top, 

I  find  that  soon  the  floor  will  swim 
Before  my  eyes;  and  then,  like  him, 

I  lie  all  dizzy  on  the  floor 
Until  I  feel  like  spinning  more. 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 

From  The  Poems  of  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Objectives 


Chapter  2  involves  the  child  in  a  wide  variety 
of  sensory  and  multisensory  experiences.  The 
child  is  encouraged  to  observe  and  experiment 
with  colors,  shapes,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and 
textures,  and  to  express  his  reactions  to  his 
experiences.  The  general  objectives  can  be 
grouped  in  the  five  major  areas  of  communica¬ 
tion,  language  skills,  cognitive  development, 
human  relations,  and  literature. 


Communication 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  skills  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  listening,  particularly: 

listening  for  and  reproducing  speech  and 
nonspeech  sounds 
locating  sources  of  sounds 
following  directions 
explaining 

describing  qualities  of  sounds 

2.  To  begin  to  compare  TV  advertising  with 
the  children’s  own  experience 

3.  To  begin  to  read  and  understand  picture 
writing 

4.  To  explore  further  communication  by 
means  of: 


literature 


Language  Skills 

1.  To  help  children  develop  vocabulary 
describing  colors,  shapes,  movements,  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  textures,  sizes,  and  weights 

2.  To  continue  to  explore: 

\  similes  and  metaphors 

—onomatopoeia 

antonyms 

multiple  word  meanings 
negatives 

subject-verb  agreement 
present  participles 

3.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  children  to 
formulate  sentences  with  conditional  phrases 

4.  To  continue  the  development  of  ordinal 
vocabulary 


Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  help  children  begin  to  recognize,  name, 
and  describe: 

shapes  (circle,  square,  rectangle,  triangle) 

tastes  (sweet,  sour,  salty,  bitter) 

food  groups  (meat,  milk,  vegetable  and 

>  fruit,  and  grain  products) 
colors 

To  continue  to  develop  the  thinking  skills 
of: 

classifying  and  categorizing 
comparing  and  contrasting 
generalizing 
sequencing 

3.  To  introduce  the  thinking  skills  of: 
problem-solving 
pattern  recognition 
planning 

predicting  outcomes 
4.  To  introduce  the  concept  of  all 

5.  To  begin  to  discriminate  between  different 
sounds,  patterns  of  sounds,  and  directions  of 
sounds 


Human  Relations 

1.  To  continue  to  explore  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  people  and  feelings 

2.  To  help  children  begin  to  appreciate  the 
individuality  of  food  preferences  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  ethnic  and  regional  differences 

3.  To  explore  appropriateness  in  social  be¬ 
havior 


Literature 

1.  To  continue  to  explore: 
figurative  language 
expression  of  feeling 
onomatopoeia 

rhyme  and  rhythm 

2.  To  recognize  and  enjoy  nonsense  in  words, 
stories,  and  songs 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  12  of  their 
books  (“I  See”).  Identify  or  have  the  children 
identify  the  four  shapes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  (circle,  square,  rectangle,  and  triangle). 
Ask  the  children  what  they  can  notice  about 
each  shape,  helping  them  formulate  their  own 
definitions  of  what  makes  each  shape  distinc¬ 
tive.  Have  them  cut  out  the  shapes  and  use  them 
to  locate  similar  shapes  in  the  city  scene  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  Discuss  with  them  any  varia¬ 
tions  and  combinations  of  more  than  one  shape. 

Suggested  Activities 
•  As  an  extension  of  this  introductory  ac¬ 
tivity,  read  the  poems  “Buildings”  and  “Apart¬ 
ment  Houses”  to  the  children.  Encourage  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  poems  and  of  other  building 
shapes  with  questions  such  as  What  shape 
building  do  you  live  in?  What  other  shape  build¬ 
ing  have  you  seen?  What  kinds  of  shapes  do  you 
see  on  your  way  to  school? 


Apartment  Houses 

Apartment  houses  on  our  street 
Stand  side  by  side. 

Some  of  them  are  narrow, 

Some  are  wide. 

Some  of  them  are  low, 

Some  are  high; 

Some  of  them  have  towers 
That  reach  into  the  sky. 

All  of  them  have  windows, 

Oh,  so  many! 

There  is  not  one  house 
That  doesn’t  have  any. 

JAMES  S.  TIPPETT 

“Apartment  Houses"  from  /  Live  in  a  City 
by  James  S.  Tippett. 

Copyright,  1927,  by  Harper  &  Brothers; 
renewed,  1955,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 


Buildings 

Buildings  are  a  great  surprise, 

Every  one’s  a  different  size. 

Offices 

grow 

long 

“-and 

high, 

tall 

enough 

to 

touch 

the 

sky. 

Houses  seem 
more  like  a  box, 
made  of  glue 
and  building  blocks. 

Every  time  you  look,  you  see 
Buildings  shaped  quite  differently. 

MYRA  COHN  LIVINGSTON 

“Buildings”  from  Whispers  and  Other  Poems, 

©  1958,  by  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


•  Make  a  bulletin-board  display  of  pictures 
that  show  both  common  and  unusualj>hapes, 
using  magazine  pictures  of  buildings,  bridges, 
etc.  Have  the  children  point  out  and  identify  the 
shapes  in  the  pictures. 

•  Have  the  children  see  how  many  different 


kinds  of  shapes  they  can  find  in  the  classroom 
and  classify  and  categorize  them  by  shape. 

•  Take  the  children  for  a  walk  around  the 
school  to  discover  and  identify  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  they  see. 

•  During  outdoor  play  activities,  talk  with 
the  children  about  the  shapes  of  the  clouds  and 
what  the  clouds  remind  them  of.  Encourage 
imaginative  descriptions. 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  making  individual 
or  class  collages  of  different  shapes.  Have  them 
cut  shapes  out  of  colored  construction  paper, 
old  newspapers,  magazines,  or  felt;  they  can 
then  paste  the  cutouts  on  a  large  piece  of  paper 
or  felt. 

•  Duplicate  pieces  of  paper  with  one  partic¬ 
ular  shape  drawn  in  the  center  of  each  sheet. 
Have  the  children  use  the  shape  as  the  basis  of 
a  picture  by  adding  details  inside  or  outside  the 
line.  A  circle,  for  example,  might  become  a  face, 
a  clock,  a  cat,  a  fat  man’s  stomach.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  choose  the  shape  they  want  to  work  with, 
and  provide  time  for  them  to  tell  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  about  their  pictures. 

•  Play  Mystery  Line.  As  the  children  sit 
around  a  table  with  paper  and  pencils,  draw  the 
same  kind  of  line  (a  straight  line,  a  loop,  an  arc, 
etc.)  on  each  paper.  Have  the  children  use  this 
line  as  the  basis  for  imaginative  drawings.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
resulting  pictures. 

•  Make  string  paintings  with  the  children. 
Dip  a  two-foot  length  of  string  into  paint  and 
place  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  on  paper.  When  the 
string  is  removed,  the  paint  pattern  remains  on 
the  paper. 
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•  Use  clay  to  demonstrate  various  shapes. 
Have  the  children  mold  the  clay  into  the  basic 
shapes  and  then  see  what  they  can  create  with 
them. 

•  With  wood  scraps  and  chips  from  a  lumber 
yard,  have  the  children  make  wood  sculptures 
by  gluing  the  pieces  of  wood  together  in  various 
ways. 

•  Have  the  children  see  how  many  shapes 
they  can  make  with  their  bodies.  Play  music  that 
encourages  soft,  curving  shapes,  music  that  en¬ 
courages  sharp,  exaggerated  shapes,  etc. 

•  Have  the  children  paint  designs  as  they 
listen  to  music,  encouraging  them  to  paint  what 
the  music  reminds  them  of  and  then  tell  how 
their  paintings  reveal  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

•  Provide  many  different  sizes  and  shapes  of 
cardboard  boxes  for  the  children  to  use  in  con¬ 
structing  their  own  creations.  You  might  like  to 
introduce  this  activity  by  reading  the  poem  “If  I 
Had  a  Cardboard  Box.” 

If  I  Had  a  Cardboard  Box 

Has  anyone  a  shoe  box? 

Or  any  box  at  all? 

I  can  make  houses  out  of  boxes 
if  they  are  not  too  small. 

I  can  put  chimneys  on  them, 
and  cut  out  window  squares, 
and  put  a  smaller  box  on  top 
to  make  a  nice  upstairs. 

The  doors  have  cardboard  hinges, 
the  porch  stays  up  with  blocks  .  .  . 
why,  I  could  make  a  CASTLE 
if  I  had  a  cardboard  box. 

AILEEN  FISHER 

“If  I  Had  a  Cardboard  Box”  from  Up  the  Windy  Hill 
by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 


•  Combine  the  learnings  about  shapes  with 
body  movements  by  painting  or  taping  yarn  on 
the  floor  in  one  of  the  shapes.  Play  music  and 
have  the  children  walk,  skip,  or  hop  along  and 
within  the  shape,  thus  focusing  their  attention 
directly  on  the  shape.  Encourage  the  children  to 
say  what  they  are  doing  as  they  move  around 
the  shape,  as  “I  am  skipping  around  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle.” 


Introduction 

Introduce  this  activity  on  colors  by  bringing 
to  class  large,  brightly  colored  abstract  paintings 
(those  done  by  children  in  previous  years  would 
be  ideal).  Encourage  a  discussion  of  the  paint¬ 
ings,  eliciting  how  familiar  the  children  are  with 
the  names  of  the  different  colors. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Supply  crayons,  tempera,  and  fingerpaints 
in  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  Encourage  the 
children  to  experiment  with  color  mixing.  You 
might  like  to  demonstrate  the  process  for  them 
by  putting  the  four  colors  of  tempera  on  a  card¬ 
board  pallette  and  mixing  two  or  more  colors 
together  to  achieve  different  colors.  Paint  the 
newly  made  colors  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and 
continue  with  other  combinations.  Help  the  chil¬ 
dren  generalize  that  the  white  paint  can  be  used 
to  make  different  shades  of  any  of  the  other 
colors. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “Paints” 
to  reinforce  the  names  of  the  colors  and  the  new 
colors  made  by  combining  them. 

Paints 

When  I  put  yellow 
Paint  on  red, 

The  colors  change 

To  orange  instead. 

And,  mixing  blue 
And  red,  I  get 

A  pretty  shade 

Of  VIOLET. 

Another  trick 

That  I  have  seen: 

yellow  and  blue 

Turn  into  green. 

There’s  magic  when 
My  colors  mix. 

It’s  fun  to  watch  them 
Doing  tricks. 

ILO  ORLEANS 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Jack,  and  Jill  Magazine. 

©  1959  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


•  Another  way  to  demonstrate  the  colors 
produced  by  combining  different  colors  is  by 
using  sheets  of  transparent  colored  cellophane. 

•  As  an  alternate  activity,  introduce  color 
mixing  as  a  problem-solving  situation.  Tell  the 
children  that  you  would  like  to  paint  something 
green,  but  you  have  only  red,  yellow,  blue,  and 
white  paint.  Let  them  discover  the  solution  to 
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four  problem  by  experimenting  with  the  differ- 
:nt  colors  until  they  hit  upon  combining  yellow 
md  blue  to  make  green. 

•  Have  a  class  art  display,  including  some- 
hing  by  each  child.  Encourage  the  children  to 
nake  their  own  selections  of  what  they  think  is 
heir  best  work.  Invite  other  classes  and  par- 
:nts  to  view  the  display,  and  then  let  the  chil- 
Iren  take  their  paintings  home. 

•  With  less  mature  children,  make  color 
>oxes  by  painting  or  covering  with  fabric  large 
:ardboard  boxes.  Introduce  one  color  and  one 
:olor  box  at  a  time.  Ask  the  children  to  find 
:olored  objects  to  go  in  each  box,  either  from 


vithin  the  classroom  or  from  home.  Have  them 
lisplay  and  talk  about  the  objects  as  they  bring 
hem  in  and  then  place  them  in  the  appropriate 

)OX. 

When  two  or  more  of  the  color  boxes  are 
filed,  empty  the  boxes  and  mix  the  contents  to¬ 
gether.  Provide  time  for  the  children  to  sort  the 
objects,  identify  the  colors,  and  replace  them  in 
he  correct  color  boxes. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  1 3  of  their 
:>ooks  (“I  See  Again”).  Ask  them  to  look  care- 
ully  at  the  first  row  of  balloons  and  tell  what 
hey  see.  Introduce  the  word  “pattern,”  and 
lave  the  children  describe  the  pattern  of  the  first 
ow  (red,  green,  red,  green,  red).  Ask  what  color 
he  last,  uncolored  balloon  should  be  to  go  with 
he  pattern,  eliciting  green.  Provide  time  for  the 
:hildren  to  color  the  last  balloon  with  crayons  or 
colored  pencils.  Continue  in  the  same  manner 
vith  lines  2  through  4.  This  activity  provides 
/aluable  practice  in  sequencing  and  predicting 
ogical  outcomes. 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  up  their  own 
:olor  patterns,  or  balloon  riddles,  for  line  5. 
-lave  them  exchange  papers  and  discover  each 
)ther’s  patterns.  More  mature  children  might 
mjoy  creating  sequence  riddles  with  shapes, 
izes,  objects,  or  sounds. 

•  Have  the  children  tape-record  a  description 
sf  what  they  are  wearing.  Play  the  tape  back, 
laving  the  other  children  in  the  group  identify 
he  individual  speakers  by  their  voices  and  what 
hey  are  wearing.  You  might  also  dismiss  the 
children  from  time  to  time  by  keying  their  exit 
o  the  colors  they  are  wearing.  For  example,  A II 
hose  wearing  brown  shoes  may  leave  first. 

•  Demonstrate  how  light  is  broken  up  into 
:olors  by  prisms  and  soap  bubbles.  Mix  a  small 
imount  of  detergent  and  water,  and  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  blow  bubbles  with  straws  or  large  paper 
dips  curved  into  a  hoop  at  one  end.  Encourage 
he  children  to  note  and  talk  about  the  move¬ 
ment  and  shapes  of  the  bubbles  as  well  as  the 
colors. 


•  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  different 


colors  make  them  feel  or  what  the  colors  remind 
them  of.  The  following  poems  might  be  used  as 
patterns  for  individual  color  poems.  You  might 
gather  the  responses  into  a  booklet  with  match¬ 
ing  illustrations.  As  an  alternate  activity,  have 
the  children  tape-record  their  impressions  of 
different  colors. 


Black  is  as  tender  as  a  newborn  baby 
Black  is  as  smooth  as  velvet 
Black  is  as  tough  as  a  bull 
Black  is  as  cuddly  as  a  teddy  bear 
Black  is  as  soulful  as  the  blues 
Black  is  as  peaceful  as  sleep 

BARNEY  GROSSMAN  WITH 
GLADYS  GROOM  AND  THE  PUPILS 
OF  P.  S.  150,  THE  BRONX,  NEW  YORK 
from  the  book  Black  Means  .  .  . 

From  Black  Means  ...  by  Barney  Grossman  and  Gladys  Groom. 
Copyright  ©  1970  by  Barney  Grossman  and  Gladys  Groom. 
Illustrations  copyright  ©  1970  by  Charles  Bible. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Hill  &  Wang,  Inc. 

Reds 

DONT  WALK-sign  red 
Neon  sign  red 
Shiny  car  red 
Barber  pole  red 
Lady’s  dress  red 
Fire  light  red 

Flag  red 
Pizza  red 
Pigeon  feet  red 

I’m  thinkin’  red— 

Heat’s  got  me  dead. 

LEE  BENNETT  HOPKINS 

Taken  from  This  Street's  for  Me!  by  Lee  Bennett  Hopkins. 

©  1970  by  Lee  Bennett  Hopkins. 

Used  by  permission  of  Crown  Publishers,  Inc. 


Green 

What’s  the  matter  with  green  today? 

I  like  green  in  every  way. 

Why  can  I  say  go  away  green,  what’s  the  matter  with 
green  today? 

Green  why  can  I  hate  green  today? 

What’s  the  matter  with  green  today?  Go  away  green! 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 

From  Wishes.  Lies,  and  Dreams,  by  Kenneth  Koch 
and  The  Students  of  P.S.  61  in  New  York  City. 

Copyright  ©  1970  by  Kenneth  Koch. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random  House,  Inc. 
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Introduction 

To  introduce  this  activity,  read  the  book 
Silly  Listening  Book,  reproduced  below  (one  of 
a  series  of  books.  The  Listen-Hear  Books 
[Follett  Publishing  Company],  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  practice  in  listening  skills). 
Provide  time  for  the  children  to  talk  about  the 
book  and  create  their  own  onomatopoetic  words 
and  nonsense  combinations.  Help  the  children 
begin  to  understand  the  difference  between 
spoken  words  and  nonspeech  sounds. 

Silly  Listening  Book 

Where  is  your  ear? 

Can  it  hear  .  .  . 

Quiet  sounds  .  .  .  shhh? 

Loud  sounds  . .  .  BOOM! 

Wet  sounds  .  .  .  splash? 

Even  sounds  that  are  silly 
Like  hum-a-dum-dilly? 

Where  is  your  ear? 

Does  it  hear 
A  mouse’s  tear? 

Has  it  heard 

The  ice  cream’s  word? 

Has  it  found 
A  purple  sound? 

Is  it  slow 
On  yes  and  no? 

Listen-hear,  and  off  you  go. 

Here’s  some  sounds  that  you  should  know: 
What  says  meow? 

What  says  tick-tock? 

Hum-a-dum-dilly. 

Now  try  being  silly: 

What  says  meow— tick-tock? 

A  cat  with  a  clock  on  his  head. 

Tell  me,  please  do, 

What  you  know  of  these  two: 

What  says  neigh? 

What  goes  beep-beep? 

Fiddle-dee-dilly, 

Again  you’ll  be  silly: 

What  goes  neigh— beep-beep? 

A  horse  driving  a  car. 


Listen  with  care 
And  tell  me  this  pair: 

What  says  bow-wow? 

What  goes  bang-bang? 

Now  what  can  you  do 
To  mix  up  these  two? 

What  says  bow-wow— bang-bang? 

A  dog  playing  cowboy. 

What  goes  WHOOSH? 

A  giant  blowing  out  his  birthday  candles. 

What  goes  pouf? 

A  mouse  blowing  out  his  birthday  candles. 

Again  I  have  two, 

And  these  are  brand  new: 

What  says  chirp-chirp? 

When  do  you  say  MMMMmmmmmm? 

Hey-dilly-dilly, 

It’s  time  to  be  silly: 

What  goes  chirp-chirp— MMMMmmmmmm? 

A  bird  who  found  a  chocolate  worm. 

If  you  ever  hear  moo, 

That’s  not  me— is  it  you? 

No  .  .  .  It’s  a  cow. 

So  again  listen-hear 
And  tell  loud  and  clear: 

What  goes  drip-drip? 

And  sometimes  plip-plip? 

So  .  .  . 

What  says  moo— drip-drip? 

A  cow  in  a  bathtub. 

What  goes  Hippety-THUD, 
Hippety-THUD? 

An  elephant  skipping  rope. 

Where  is  your  ear? 

Can  you  hear  .  .  . 

A  lollipop  cry? 

The  laugh  of  a  fly? 

A  cloud  in  the  sky? 

A  pie  say  good-bye? 

Well  ... 

Neither  can  I. 
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Now  try  just  two  more. 

You  did  this  before: 

What  goes  Bzzzzzzz? 

What  goes  snip-snip? 

Sing  willy  or  nilly, 

Once  more  do  be  silly: 

What  goes  Bzzzzzzz— snip-snip? 

A  bee  having  his  hair  cut. 

So  IF  .  .  . 

The  water  goes  drip, 

And  scissors  say  snip, 

And  Bzzzzzzz  says  the  bee, 

You  suddenly  have  three  .  .  . 

And  what  do  you  see? 

A  bee  cutting  flowers  in  the  rain. 

AND  IF  .  .  . 

A  cat  says  meow, 

And  a  dog  says  bow-wow, 

And  if  .  .  . 

The  sound  of  a  clock 
Is  really  tick-tock, 

And  if  you  hear  .  .  . 

A  chirp  and  a  beep 
But  no  one  asleep, 

Two  bangs  and  a  moo 
But  nothing  that  flew, 

Then  M  MM  Mm  mm  mm  and  a  neigh 
In  a  loud,  happy  way, 

What  have  you  got? 

A  party  for  everyone. 

JAN  SLEPIAN  and  ANN  SEIDLER 

The  Silly  Listening  Book  by  Jan  Slepian  and  Ann  Seidler. 

Copyright  ©  1967 

by  Ann  G.  Seidler  and  Janice  B.  Slepian. 

Used  by  permission  of  Follett  Publishing  Company. 


Suggested  Activities 

•  Have  the  children  close  their  eyes  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  sounds  in  the  room.  After  a  minute  or 
two,  have  them  identify  the  sounds  they  heard 
and  imitate  them. 

•  Take  the  children  on  a  listening  walk 
around  the  school  (playground,  another  class¬ 
room,  cafeteria,  office),  encouraging  them  to 
identify  and  describe  the  sounds  they  hear. 
Tape-record  the  sounds  as  you  go,  and  play  the 


tape  back,  having  the  children  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  their  impressions  and  the  actual  sounds. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  14  of  their 
books  (“I  Hear”).  Talk  with  them  about  the 
sounds  the  various  objects  make  and  encourage 
them  to  imitate  the  sounds.  Help  them  classify 
and  categorize  the  sounds  by  human  and  non¬ 
human,  inside  and  outside,  soft  and  loud,  etc. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  sounds 
make  them  feel.  Help  them  to  express  their  feel¬ 
ings  about  sounds  that  annoy  them,  such  as  a 
crying  baby,  traffic  horns,  etc.  Encourage  them 
to  think  of  ways  in  which  to  avoid  annoying 
others  through  noise.  Discuss  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  different  kinds  of  human  noise,  such  as 
whispering  and  yelling. 

•  Have  the  children  listen  to  different 
musical  instruments  and  compare  the  sounds 
they  produce.  Help  them  distinguish  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds  by  the  following  qualities:  soft, 
low,  loud,  high,  noisy,  tinny,  etc. 

Or,  use  song  bells  or  the  piano  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  differences  between  high 
and  low  notes  and  loud  and  soft  sounds.  Have 
the  children  think  up  body  movements  to  ac¬ 
company  high  notes,  low  notes,  and  gradations. 

•  Have  the  children  make  and  play  their  own 
musical  instruments.  Use  pie  tins  for  cymbals, 
empty  oatmeal  boxes  and  potato-chip  cans  for 
drums,  bottles  filled  with  beans  for  maracas, 
sanded  twigs  or  sticks  for  rhythm  sticks,  etc. 
Encourage  the  children  to  compare  and  contrast 
the  different  sounds  produced  by  the  make-shift 
instruments  and  use  them  to  accompany  songs. 

•  Develop  sequencing  skills  through  the  use 
of  rhythm  patterns.  Sound  out  a  simple  rhythm 
and  have  the  children  repeat  it  (tapping  with  a 
pencil,  clapping,  etc.).  Let  the  children  experi¬ 
ment  with  tapping  or  clapping  out  the  rhythm  of 
nursery  rhymes.  As  the  children  become  more 
adept  at  reproducing  the  patterns,  introduce 
longer,  more  complex  patterns. 

•  Play  Guess  What  I’m  Doing  to  sharpen 
listening  skills  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  sounds.  Have  the  children  close  their 
eyes  while  you  make  a  noise  by  hitting  a  piano 
key,  closing  a  window,  wrinkling  a  piece  of 
paper.  Ask  the  children  to  guess  what  you  did  to 
make  the  noise.  Let  the  children  take  turns  being 
the  one  to  make  the  noise. 

•  To  provide  practice  in  determining  the 
direction  from  which  a  sound  comes,  play  Ring 
the  Triangle.  Have  the  children  form  a  circle, 
with  one  blindfolded  child  in  the  center.  One 
child  in  the  circle  rings  the  triangle,  and  the  child 
in  the  center  points  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  hears  the  sound.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  he 
then  takes  the  place  of  the  child  in  the  center 
and  rings  the  triangle. 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  sample  a  variety  of  foods 
with  different  kinds  of  tastes:  something  sweet 
(a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  piece  of  candy),  something 
sour  (a  piece  of  dill  pickle  or  a  wedge  of  lemon), 
something  salty  (a  salted  cracker  or  nut),  and 
something  bitter  (almond  extract).  Provide  time 
for  the  children  to  compare  and  contrast  their 
reactions  to  the  different  tastes.  Supply  the 
words  sweet,  salty,  sour,  and  bitter  for  them  if 
necessary.  You  might  also  encourage  them  to 
describe  any  distinctive  smells  they  notice  in 
these  foods.  While  the  following  activities  focus 
first  on  taste  and  then  on  smells,  the  children’s 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  how  closely  the 
two  senses  are  related. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Set  up  a  tasting  table.  Introduce  foods  to  be 
tasted,  naming  each  one,  and  encourage  the 
children  to  bring  other  foods  from  home.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  supply  of  plastic  spoons  or  tongue  de¬ 
pressors  for  nonsolid  foods.  Try  to  include  foods 
that  illustrate  the  four  basic  kinds  of  tastes, 
sweet  (lollipops,  cookies),  sour  (grapefruit), 
salty  (potato  chips,  nuts),  and  bitter  (lemon  rind, 
vanilla  or  almond  extract).  Encourage,  but  do 
not  force,  the  children  to  try  each  item. 

•  Have  the  children  cut  out  pictures  from  old 
magazines  of  food  and  of  people  eating.  Intro¬ 
duce  the  four  basic  food  groups  (milk  products, 
meat  products,  vegetable  and  fruit  products,  and 
bread  and  cereal  products),  and  discuss  the  im¬ 
portance  of  including  them  in  each  day’s  meals. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  foods  they 
especially  like  or  dislike.  Encourage  the  children 
to  describe,  and  possibly  share  with  the  rest  of 
the  group,  any  ethnic  or  regional  food  spe¬ 
cialties  that  are  family  favorites  in  their  homes. 
Help  the  children  understand  that  taste  is  an 
individual  sense,  and  that  what  is  appetizing 
to  one  person  may  not  be  appetizing  to  some¬ 
one  else. 

•  If  possible,  provide  different  kinds  of  food 
at  snack  time,  such  as  fruit,  cake,  cookies, 
crackers.  Encourage  the  children  to  identify  and 
describe  the  foods. 

•  Play  Guess  the  Taste.  One  child  describes 
a  favorite  food  on  tape  without  mentioning  its 
name,  and  the  other  children  try  to  guess  what 
food  the  child  was  describing.  This  activity  can 
help  the  children  understand  the  importance  of 
using  precise  words. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  foods  they 
see  advertised  on  television  and  the  words  the 
sponsors  use  to  describe  them.  Help  them  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  the  advertiser’s  claims  with 
their  own  experiences  with  the  foods. 


•  Provide  several  cooking  experiences  for 
the  children.  Name  the  items  to  be  cooked  and 
have  the  children  discuss  their  size,  color,  odor, 
and  shape.  Write  the  recipe  on  a  chart  or  chalk¬ 
board  in  rebus  style,  perhaps  using  magazine 
pictures.  This  simple  fruit  salad  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  class  to  give  the  children  an  elementary 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  following 
a  recipe: 

Fruit  Salad 
1  orange 
1  apple 
1  banana 

1  tablespoon  mayonnaise 

Peel  and  cut  fruit,  and  mix  ingredients. 

Read  the  recipe  to  the  children  and  make 
plans  to  obtain  the  ingredients.  As  you  prepare 
the  fruits  to  be  included,  use  the  terms  first, 
second,  and  third,  building  sequence  skills  and 
ordinal  vocabulary.  Let  the  children  do  as  much 
of  the  actual  peeling,  stirring,  and  mixing  as 
possible,  saying  what  they  are  doing  as  they  do 
it.  Enjoy  tasting  the  finished  dish  with  the 
children  and  elicit  descriptions  of  it. 

•  Combine  the  experience  of  setting  a  table 
with  a  discussion  of  how  food  is  served  and 
eaten.  Help  the  children  understand  that  the 
conventions  that  have  developed  on  these  topics 
grew  out  of  a  need  for  consideration  of  others 
and  a  desire  to  make  eating  pleasurable. 

•  The  following  poems  might  be  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  discussion  of  using  precise  words  to 
describe  tastes  as  well  as  the  individuality  of 
food  likes  and  dislikes. 


Popcorn 

Put  the  yellow  kernels 
In  a  popper  made  of  wire. 

Fasten  it  securely, 

Put  it  on  the  fire 

And  shake,  shake,  shake— 

Don’t  weaken,  don’t  stop 
Till  one  little  kernel 
Gives  the  first  big  POP. 

Then  rat-a-tat-tat, 

The  others  pop  and  sputter. 

Pour  them  in  a  bowl. 

With  salt  and  melted  butter, 
And— Shall  we  just  LOOK 
At  it  there?  Let’s  not! 

Let’s  hurry,  everybody, 

And  eat  it  while  it’s  hot! 

ETHEL  JACOBSON 

Reprinted  from  Instructor  ©  November  1966, 

The  Instructor  Publications,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  14437 
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Pleasant  Tastes 

Here  are  tastes 

Which  are  pleasant  to  me— 
Strawberry  jam 

And  a  cup  of  tea; 

A  juicy  peach 

And  peppermint  drops 
And  cherry  and  raspberry 
Lollypops; 

Cinnamon  toast, 

Ripe,  red  tomatoes, 

Coconut  pie, 

French-fried  potatoes. 

I  smack  my  lips 

When  I  can  savor 
Ice-cream  cones 
Of  any  flavor; 

A  stick  of  gum— 

Whichever  is  handy— 

And  almost  any 
Kind  of  candy! 

In  winter,  summer, 

Spring  or  fall, 

Some  special  thing 
Tastes  best  of  all. 

ILO  ORLEANS 


•  Bring  spices,  such  as  cinnamon,  pepper, 
oregano,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  ginger,  to  be 
smelled  and  identified. 

•  Set  up  a  smelling  table  to  parallel  the  tast¬ 
ing  table.  Encourage  the  children  to  identify  and 
describe  the  various  smells  and  to  bring  items 
from  home  to  add  to  the  table. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  odors  of 
the  foods  they  tasted  earlier.  You  might  like  to 
have  the  children  compare  and  contrast  the 
items  on  the  tasting  and  smelling  tables  by  ask¬ 
ing  questions  such  as  Which  items  have  both  a 
distinctive  odor  and  taste?  Which  items  have  a 
distinctive  odor  but  are  not  to  be  eaten?  Which 
items  are  eaten  but  have  no  odor? 

•  A  discussion  of  likes  and  dislikes  centering 
on  smells  can  be  used  to  provide  pattern  practice 
in  subject-verb  agreement.  Have  the  children 
substitute  their  own  favorites  in  the  sentence  / 

like  to  smell _ Accept  one-word  answers, 

but  encourage  the  children  to  extend  the  pattern 
with  conditional  phrases,  beginning  because, 
when,  etc.  Expand  the  pattern  by  having  the 
children  repeat  each  other’s  likes  and  dislikes, 

as  in  You  like  to  smell _ ,  He  (or  she)  likes 

to  smell _ ,  etc. 

•  Play  Remembering  Smells.  One  child  starts 
the  game  by  telling  what  he  likes  to  smell.  The 
next  child  repeats  what  the  first  child  mentioned 
and  adds  an  item  that  he  likes  to  smell.  The 
game  continues  as  long  as  the  next  child  in  the 
group  can  remember  each  item  in  sequence. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “Pleasant 
Smells”  to  the  children,  encouraging  them  to 
add  their  own  favorite  smells. 


“Pleasant  Tastes”  from  Rainbow  in  the  Sky, 
collected  and  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer, 
copyright  ©  1963  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 
Poem  copyright  ©  1960  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

By  permission  of  Friede  Orleans  Joffe. 


•  To  introduce  a  discussion  of  smells,  have 

the  children  talk  about  smells  they  like  and 
smells  they  don’t  like.  Help  them  compare  and 
contrast  the  items  they  suggest  and  expand  on 
their  descriptions,  using  a  pattern,  such  as  Soap 
smells  like _ 

•  Bring  to  class  items  that  have  definite  odors 
or  fragrances,  such  as  flowers,  perfume,  vinegar, 
garlic,  and  onions.  Pass  the  items  around  in 
plastic  or  other  nonbreakable  containers  for  the 
children  to  smell  and  identify.  Blindfold  a  vol¬ 
unteer  and  have  him  identify  the  objects  one  at  a 
time  as  he  smells  them. 

•  Bring  various  flowers  to  class  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  smell.  Supply  the  names  and  ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  describe  them  by  color,  shape,  and  size, 
as  well  as  fragrance.  (Flowers  with  strong  fra¬ 
grances  are  magnolias,  gardenias,  fruit  blossoms, 
carnations,  and  violets.) 


Kitchen  Smells 

I  like  the  smells 
The  kitchen  makes, 

When  my  mother 
Cooks  and  bakes. 

Yummy  rolls.  .  . 

(I  watch  them  rise) 

Chocolate  cakes, 

Blueberry  pies. 

Broiled  chickens, 

Roasts  a-roasting, 

Crunchy  cookies 
Lightly  toasting. 

JEAN  BRABHAM  MC  KINNEY 

Reprinted  from  Instructor  ©  August/September  1969, 

The  Instructor  Publications,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  14437 
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Pleasant  Smells 

I  like  the  smell 

Of  fresh-baked  bread, 

Of  clean  white  linen 
On  my  bed, 

The  salty  tang 

Of  ocean  spray, 

And  country  fields 

Of  new-mown  hay. 

Magnolia,  lilac, 

Mint  and  pine— 

All  these  are  favorite 
Scents  of  mine. 

I  like  the  smell 

Of  peanuts  roasting, 

A  log-fire  burning, 

Marshmallows  toasting. 

Of  plum-pie  baking, 

Of  thick  steak  broiling, 

Of  daddy  smoking, 

Of  cocoa  boiling. 

But  in  my  garden 
A  flower  grows. 

With  the  sweetest  smell 
That  my  nose  knows! 

ILO  ORLEANS 

“Pleasant  Smells”  from  Rainbow  in  the  Sky, 
collected  and  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer, 
copyright  ©  1963  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 

Poem  copyright  ©  1958  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

By  permission  of  Friede  Orleans  JofFe. 


•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  15  of  their 
books  (“I  Taste  and  Smell”).  Talk  with  them 
about  the  pictures,  combining  taste  and  smell 
descriptions  of  the  items  where  possible.  You 
also  might  like  to  introduce  a  discussion  of 
which  items  on  the  page  are  generally  served  hot 
and  which  are  served  cold.  Also,  talk  with  the 
children  about  the  variety  of  hot  and  cold  foods 
served  in  their  own  homes. 
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Introduction 

To  introduce  the  section  on  the  sense  of 
touch,  make  a  classroom  surprise  bag.  This 
might  be  a  sturdy  cloth  bag  with  an  elastic  open¬ 
ing  or  a  double-strength  paper  bag.  Put  an  object, 
such  as  a  pencil,  a  doll,  or  a  piece  of  clay,  in  the 
bag,  and  have  the  children  take  turns  guessing 
what  the  object  is.  As  they  explore  the  object, 
ask  questions  such  as  Is  it  smooth  or  rough? 
hard  or  soft?  In  this  way,  supply  the  children 
with  the  words  they  may  not  have,  first  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  object  in 
their  own  words. 


Suggested  Activities 

•  Again  using  the  surprise  bag,  have  one 
child  at  a  time  tell  the  others  in  the  group  what 
the  object  feels  like  rather  than  what  it  is.  Other 
objects  that  might  be  used  are  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  crayons,  chalk,  and  blocks.  You  might 
want  to  include  items  related  to  a  current  subject 
of  study  or  to  seasonal  themes  and  activities. 

•  Read  the  poem  “Things  to  Touch.”  Let  the 
children  talk  about  things  they  like  to  touch. 

Things  to  Touch 

Some  things  are  so  warm  to  touch, 
Like  blankets  in  the  sun, 

Horses  pulling  heavy  loads, 

A  fresh-baked  sugar  bun. 

Some  things  are  so  cool  to  touch, 

Like  pebbles  in  a  stream, 

The  marble  on  a  table  top, 

A  dish  of  peach  ice  cream. 

Some  things  are  so  smooth  to  touch, 
Like  worn  pews  in  a  church, 

Inside  a  mossy  acorn  cup, 

A  bark-peeled  stick  of  birch. 

Some  things  are  so  soft  to  touch, 

Like  snow,  my  cozy  bed, 

But  best  of  all,  my  grandma’s  hand 
That  gently  strokes  my  head. 

CAMILLA  WALCH  KNOX 

Reprinted  from  Instructor  ©  August/September  1969, 

The  Instructor  Publications,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  14437 


•  Keep  a  classroom  touch  box  in  the  science 
corner  or  some  other  readily  accessible  area. 
Include  a  variety  of  materials  with  different 
textures.  Have  each  child  make  his  own  paper 
blindfold,  and  let  the  children  try  to  discover 
what  is  in  the  box  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
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Encourage  free  description  of  each  object’s 
texture,  shape,  size,  and  weight. 

•  Extend  the  study  of  the  sense  of  touch  by 
helping  the  children  begin  to  classify  and  cate¬ 
gorize  the  textures.  Keep  the  categories  simple 
at  first,  such  as  hard,  soft,  smooth,  or  rough. 
Later  you  may  want  to  combine  them  (hard 
and  rough,  smooth  and  soft)  or  contrast  them 
(soft  but  sticky,  hard  but  smooth). 

•  After  the  children  have  had  many  experi¬ 
ences  actually  touching  and  describing  a  variety 
of  objects,  have  them  turn  to  page  16  of  their 
books  (“I  Touch”).  Beginning  with  the  first 
horizontal  row,  ask  which  word— hard,  soft, 
rough,  or  smooth — might  be  used  to  describe 
the  brick  (in  this  case  the  emphasis  is  on  hard). 
Then  have  the  children  examine  the  other  two 
pictures  in  that  row  (the  roller  skate  and  the 
pillow)  and  circle  the  one  that  might  also  be 
described  with  the  word  hard.  Continue  in  the 
same  way  with  the  cotton,  sandpaper,  and 
marbles  {soft,  rough,  and  smooth ).  Be  sure  to 
explore  with  the  children  any  combinations  of 
textures,  using  this  page  to  evaluate  how  well 
they  understand  the  words.  This  activity  can 
also  give  the  children  practice  in  explaining  the 
reasons  for  their  choices. 

•  More  mature  children  might  enjoy  explor¬ 

ing  the  two  different  meanings  of  the  word  feel, 
with  reference  to  textures  and  emotions.  You 
might  help  them  do  this  by  providing  sentence- 
starters  such  as  Feeling  the  satin  edge  of  a 
blanket  makes  me  feel _ 

•  Make  class  or  individual  collages  with  bits 
of  materials  of  many  different  textures,  such  as 
sandpaper,  crushed  foil,  string,  cotton,  ribbon, 
pieces  of  wood,  bottle  caps,  and  buttons.  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  describe  the  textures  as 
they  are  gluing  down  the  materials. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  what  things 
at  home  they  are  not  supposed  to  touch  and 
why.  Children  might  enjoy  making  an  oral  list 
of  things  they  would  not  let  adults  touch  if 
children  ran  the  world. 

•  Arrange  fairly  large  sections  of  materials 
with  different  textures  (sandpaper,  cotton,  satin, 
terrycloth  and  plastic)  on  the  floor.  Have  the 
children  walk  barefoot  across  the  materials  and 
describe  the  textures.  Supply  new  words  as 
necessary,  but  first  give  the  children  the  chance 
to  describe  their  impressions  in  their  own  words. 

•  Following  this  activity,  let  the  children  take 
turns  being  blindfolded  and  led  over  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  see  how  many  they  can  identify 
through  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  You  might 
like  to  use  the  poem  “I  Like  to  Walk”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  activity. 


I  Like  to  Walk 

I  like  to  walk  on  a  country  lane 
With  dirt  beneath  my  feet. 

I  like  to  walk  on  the  pavement  hard 
You  find  on  the  city  street. 

I  like  to  walk  in  the  soft  green  grass 
And  wiggle  my  barefoot  toes; 

And  in  the  mud  in  the  garden 
When  it  has  been  wet  with  the  hose. 

I  like  to  walk  on  the  deep  soft  pile 
Of  the  carpet  that’s  “wall  to  wall.” 

And  also  walk  on  the  hard,  cool  tile 
Of  the  bathroom  and  the  hall. 

I  like  to  walk  on  the  sandy  beach 
And  hear  the  ocean’s  roar 
And  walk  without  shoes  at  the  water’s 
edge 

As  the  waves  are  licking  the  shore. 

I  like  to  walk  most  anywhere— 
Especially  where  there’s  fun— 

But  as  for  walking  out  in  space— 

Well,  that  I’ve  never  done! 

JANE  W.  KROWS 

By  permission  of  Jane  Krows. 

First  published  in  Instructor. 


•  Provide  many  opportunities  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  work  with  clay,  papier-mache,  and  other 
substances,  and  to  talk  about  the  textures  of 
each. 

•  Play  Peter  Piper.  One  child  is  blindfolded 
and  another  places  an  object  in  his  hand  as  the 
rest  of  the  children  chant: 

/  am  Peter  Piper, 

The  pickled  pepper  man; 

1  wonder  if  (child’s  name) 

Can  guess  what  /  put  in  his  hand. 

The  child  who  is  “it”  tries  to  guess  what  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  by  feeling  it. 
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Pages  17-20 


Introduction 

Introduce  this  section,  which  is  designed  to 
bring  together  the  previous  learnings  about  the 
senses,  by  having  the  children  examine  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  1 9  of  their  books.  Ask  which  items 
they  might  see,  hear,  taste,  touch,  or  smell. 
Which  ones  might  they  perceive  with  more  than 
one  of  their  senses?  Help  them  generalize  that 
each  picture  represents  something  that  can  be¬ 
long  in  more  than  one  category. 

Suggested  Activities 
•  Have  the  children  tear  out  pages  17-18  of 
their  books  along  the  perforation;  then  have 
them  make  the  page  into  a  booklet  by  cutting 


along  the  dotted  line,  folding  the  two  halves  in 
the  middle,  and  inserting  the  bottom  half  inside 
the  top  half. 

Read  the  short  sentences  on  each  page  to  the 
children.  Have  them  select  one  picture  from 
page  19  to  go  with  each  caption  (explain  that 
there  are  more  pictures  than  pages;  some  chil¬ 
dren  may  want  to  use  more  than  one  picture  on 
a  page).  Or,  allow  the  children  to  create  their 
own  appropriate  illustrations  for  the  booklets. 
Encourage  the  children  to  take  the  booklets 
home  and  tell  their  families  about  them. 

•  Sing  and  teach  “Silly  Song”  to  the  children. 
Encourage  them  to  think  up  other  nonsense 
ideas  mixing  sensory  impressions  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  them  into  the  song. 


Silly  Song 


Chorus 


C.  J.  Erickson 


cir  -  cle  Shaped  tri  -  ang 


u  -  lar  in  -  stead. 


2.  Sing  a  song  about  some  ice  cream 
That  was  hot  instead  of  cold. 

Sing  a  song  about  a  baby 

Who  was  very,  very  old. 

3.  Sing  a  song  about  a  cookie 
Tasted  just  like  onion  soup. 

Sing  a  song  about  a  marble 
Tied  itself  into  a  loop. 


4.  Sing  a  song  about  a  bubble 
That  was  flat  instead  of  round. 

Sing  a  song  about  a  trumpet. 

When  it  blew,  it  made  no  sound. 

5.  Sing  a  song  about  some  popcorn 
That  smelled  just  like  chocolate  cake. 
Sing  a  song  about  a  kitten. 

When  he  slept,  he  was  awake. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Objectives 

The  theme  of  Chapter  3  is  the  child  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  family  and  friends,  particularly  with 
regard  to  his  self-identification  in  terms  of 
social  r-ole,  age,  sex,  and  work.  The  five  general 
learning  areas  continue  to  be  stressed. 

Communication 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening  skills  through: 

storytelling 
creative  dramatics 
role-playing 
choral  speaking 

2.  To  review  intonation  and  encourage  chil¬ 
dren  to  experiment  with  variations  in  stress, 
volume,  and  pitch 

3.  To  introduce,  as  means  of  communication, 
the  use  of: 

picture  books 
posters 

signs  and  symbols 

4.  To  help  children  begin  to  use  interviewing 
as  a  means  of  gathering  information 

Language  Skills 

1.  To  continue  to  explore  comparatives  and 
superlatives 

2.  To  introduce  negative  contractions 

3.  To  introduce  the  plural  personal  pronouns 
we,  you,  and  they 

Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  thinking  skills 
of: 

comparing  and  contrasting 
classifying  and  categorizing 
generalizing 
sequencing 

2.  To  introduce  the  concepts  of: 
defining 

relative  size 

3.  To  help  children  recognize  symbols  of 
occupations 


Human  Relations 

1.  To  help  children  understand  their  own 
positive  and  negative  feelings  about  family 
members 

2.  To  begin  to  explore  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences  in: 

family  roles 
occupational  roles 
age  and  sex  roles 

3.  To  help  children  express  and  explore  their 
concepts  of  friendship 

4.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  the 
uniqueness  of  individuals  and  the  dignity  of 
work 

Literature 

1.  To  compare  and  contrast  literature  ex¬ 
periences 

2.  To  begin  to  explore  different  oral  inter¬ 
pretations  of  literature 
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Introduction 

Make  a  bulletin-board  display  of  pictures  of 
family  groups  that  are  representative  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  group.  Talk  with  the  children  about 
the  pictures,  encouraging  them  to  compare  and 
contrast  their  own  families  with  those  in  the 
pictures.  Help  them  generalize  that  a  family  is  a 
group  of  people  who  live  together  and  share 
each  other’s  concerns,  but  that  each  family  is 
different  from  all  others. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Introduce  the  names  and  functions  of  the 
different  family  members  with  flannel  cutouts. 
For  example,  place  a  cutout  of  a  man  on  the 
flannel  board,  identify  it  or  have  the  children 
identify  it,  and  ask  who  has  a  man  in  their  family, 
who  he  is,  what  he  does,  and  what  they  call  him. 
Encourage  free  and  spontaneous  discussion, 
providing  fatherless  children  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  talk  about  an  uncle,  grandfather,  or 
other  male  adult  who  is  the  important  male  figure 
in  their  lives.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
adult  females  and  both  younger  and  older  sib¬ 
lings  or  other  young  relatives  such  as  cousins. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  what  a  family 
is  and  what  they  like  to  do  together.  Providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  verbalize  their 
feelings  about  their  home  situations  can  help 
dissipate  insecurity  or  anger. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  21’  of  their 
books.  Read  the  caption  “This  is”  to  them,  and 
explain  that  on  this  page  they  can  draw  a  picture 
of  someone  they  live  with  who  is  special  to 
them.  When  the  children  have  completed  their 
drawings,  write  or  help  each  child  write  the  per¬ 
son’s  name  in  the  space  provided.  Encourage 
the  children  to  tell  the  others  about  their  draw¬ 
ings  or  dictate  stories  about  their  drawings  to 
the  tape-recorder.  Some  of  the  children  might 
like  to  make  gifts  of  their  drawings  to  the  per¬ 
sons  they  drew. 

•  Read  several  of  the  following  poems  to  the 
children.  Encourage  them  to  tell  about  or  dictate 
to  the  tape  recorder  brief  descriptive  passages 
about  their  family  members. 

•  Encourage  the  dramatization  of  family 
roles  in  the  playhouse  area  of  the  classroom. 
Provide  simple  but  stimulating  props,  such  as 
boxes  or  blocks  for  constructing  furniture,  old 
curtains  and  pieces  of  fabric  for  creating  dress- 
up  clothes,  old  jewelry,  hats,  dishes,  and  dolls. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  different  members  of  their  families. 
Help  them  understand  that  family  roles  differ— 
that  some  mothers  work,  that  some  fathers  take 
care  of  children. 


Little  Brother 

“Look,  there’s  a  robin. 

There  goes  another. 

See  all  the  robins,” 
said  Ruth’s  little  brother. 

I  saw  a  blackbird. 

Ruth  saw  a  wren 

But  her  brother  said,  “Look! 

There’s  a  robin  again.” 

I  saw  a  bluebird. 

Ruth  saw  a  lark. 

But  her  brother  saw  ROBINS 
all  over  the  park. 

Then  I  said  to  Ruth, 
and  Ruth  said  to  me, 
“EVERYthing’s  robins 
when  you’re  still  just  three.” 

AILEEN  FISHER 

“Little  Brother”  from  Up  (he  Windy  Hill 
by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 


Grandpa's  Stories 

The  pictures  on  the  television 
Do  not  make  me  dream  as  well 
As  the  stories  without  pictures 
Grandpa  knows  how  to  tell. 

Even  if  he  does  not  know 
What  makes  a  Spaceman  go, 
Grandpa  says  back  in  his  time 
Hamburgers  only  cost  a  dime, 

Ice  cream  cones  a  nickle, 

And  a  penny  for  a  pickle. 

LANGSTON  HUGHES 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harold  Ober  Associates  Inc. 

Copyright  ©  1958  by  Langston  Hughes. 


Manners 

I  have  an  uncle  I  don’t  like, 

An  aunt  I  cannot  bear: 

She  chucks  me  underneath  the  chin, 
He  ruffles  up  my  hair. 

Another  uncle  I  adore, 

Another  aunty,  too: 

She  shakes  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
He  says,  “How  do  you  do?” 

MARIANA  GRISWOLD  VAN  RENSSELAER 

From  Many  Children  by  Mariana  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer. 
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Aunt  Emmeline 

She’s  aunt  to  nearly  half  the  town; 

It  keeps  her  busy  making  brown 
And  crusty  doughnuts— cookies  too. 
She  never  says  how  many  you 
May  safely  eat;  they’re  on  the  shelf, 
You  simply  go  and  help  yourself! 

Her  kitchen’s  warm  with  baking  pies. 
Her  pantry  sweet  with  jam  and  spice, 
And  she  herself  is  plump  and  wise 
With  kindliness  behind  her  eyes 
And  wrinkles  all  about.  I  go 
To  see  her  every  day  or  so. 

RACHEL  FIELD 

From  Taxis  and  Toadstools  by  Rachel  Field, 
copyright  1926  by  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  publisher. 


•  Invite  parents  to  class  to  talk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  their  work,  whether  it  be  taking  care 
of  the  house  and  the  children  or  working  outside 
the  home.  Help  the  children  begin  to  understand 
the  dignity  of  all  kinds  of  work  and  how  families 
work  together  to  take  care  of  each  other.  You 
might  want  to  wait  to  invite  parents  with  special 
skills  or  talents  to  serve  as  resource  persons  for 
the  section  “When  I  Grow  Up,”  the  activity  on 
page  24  of  the  children’s  books. 

•  To  sharpen  listening  skills  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  to  begin  an  exploration  of  intonation  in 
speech,  teach  the  traditional  Southern  chant, 
“My  Mama  Told  Me.”  Use  many  different 
voice  patterns,  varying  the  pitch,  speed,  and 
stress.  When  the  children  know  the  chant  well, 
let  them  take  turns  being  the  leader. 

My  Mama  Told  Me 
My  mama  told  me  (pause)  to  tell  you 
To  wiggle  one  finger  the  way  (pause)  I  do. 

My  mama  told  me  (pause)  to  tell  you 
To  shake  one  hand  the  way  (pause)  I  do. 

My  mama  told  me  (pause)  to  tell  you 
To  snap  your  fingers  the  way  (pause)  1  do. 


Introduction 

Talk  with  the  children  about  what  they  think 
a  friend  is.  What  do  friends  do  together?  How 
did  they  meet  their  friends?  Do  they  and  their 
friends  agree  on  most  things?  Do  they  like  and 
dislike  the  same  things?  Do  friends  always  get 
along,  or  are  there  times  when  they  quarrel? 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Help  the  children  formulate  a  group  def¬ 
inition  of  what  a  friend  is  by  suggesting  the  sen¬ 
tence  beginning  A  friend  is  someone  who 

_ Let  the  children  take  turns  volunteering 

their  ideas,  and  write  their  responses  on  the 
chalkboard.  You  might  like  to  build  a  bulletin- 
board  display  around  the  suggested  definitions. 

•  Read  the  caption  on  page  22  of  the  child’s 
book  (“We  are  friends.”)  Have  each  child  use 
this  page  to  draw  a  picture  of  himself  and  a 
friend  together.  Provide  time  for  the  children  to 
display  and  talk  about  their  pictures.  Have  the 
children  compare  and  contrast  the  pictures  of 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Encourage  them  to 
note  similarities  and  differences  in  size,  color  of 
hair,  eyes,  and  skin.  Help  them  generalize  that 
all  persons  are  alike  in  many  ways  and  different 
in  others. 

•  Read  the  poems  “Melissa  Melinda”  and 
“Two  Indian  Boys”  (page  T50).  Encourage 
the  children  to  compare  and  contrast  their  own 
experiences  with  those  described  in  the  poems. 

Melissa  Melinda 

Melissa  Melinda  is  having  a  fit. 

Melissa  Melinda  refuses  to  sit. 

Melissa  Melinda  is  tearing  her  dress. 
Melissa  Melinda  has  hair  that’s  a  mess. 
Melissa  Melinda  rubs  dirt  on  her  hands. 
Melissa  Melinda  eats  rubber  bands. 

Melissa  Melinda  is  best  climbing  trees. 
Melissa  Melinda  has  two  skinned-up  knees. 
Often  I  wonder  till  my  hair  stands  on  end 
Why  Melissa  Melinda  is  my  best  friend. 

MARCI  RIDLON 

“Melissa  Melinda”  from  That  Was  Summer  by  Marci  Ridlon. 

Text  copyright  ©  1969  by  Marci  Ridlon. 

Used  by  permission  of  Follett  Publishing  Company. 


•  You  might  like  to  use  “Friends”  (page 
T50)  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  loneliness  and 
imaginary  playmates.  Help  the  children  think 
of  ways  a  lonely  child  might  make  friends  and 
help  them  understand  the  importance  of  be¬ 
friending  others. 

•  Some  of  the  children  in  the  group  may  have 
had  the  experience  of  moving  to  a  new  home  and 
making  new  friends.  Others  may  have  lost 
friends  who  moved  away.  Use  the  poem 
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“Gone!”  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  their  own 
feelings  in  such  circumstances.  Help  them  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  how  the  person  who  moves 
away  feels  with  the  feelings  of  the  person  who 
stays  behind. 

Two  Indian  Boys 

Once  we  were  out  of  sight 
We’d  wander  far  and  wide 
To  hunt  for  some  mischief 
Big  or  small 

As  long  as  the  bright  one 

Allowed  muttering  words 

To  bounce  back  and  forth 

Across  the  mighty  forest 

Echoing  as  we  talked 

When  the  bright  one  neared  the  horizon 

We  had  neared  our  home,  too, 

Near  the  horizon 
The  coyote  sang  a  song 
That  made  our  hearts  beat  fast 
On  the  floor 

Sleep  the  little  Indian  boys 
Fast  asleep  are  they 
Resting  for  tomorrow’s  play 

JOSEPH  LEONARD  CONCHA 

By  permission  of  Alex  Concha. 


Friends 

Holly’s  got  Dolly, 
Polly’s  got  Molly. 

Johnny’s  got  Ronny, 
Bonnie’s  got  Connie. 

Billy’s  got  Willy, 
Milly’s  got  Tilly. 

Terry’s  got  Mary, 
Harry’s  got  Jerry. 

Kenny’s  got  Benny, 
Jenny’s  got  Penny. 

Randy’s  got  Sandy, 
Mandy’s  got  Candy. 

Dicky’s  got  Ricky, 
Micky’s  got  Nicky. 

But  all  I  got 
is  me. 


Gone! 

John  is  gone 
and  I  can’t  see 

the  sandpile  where  he  ought  to  be. 

Color  crayons 
(no  longer  new) 

and  cowboy  boots  are  missing  too. 

John  is  gone. 

I  wonder  why 

he  couldn’t  always  live  near  by, 

And  why  we  couldn’t 
in  the  park 

keep  looking  for  a  meadow  lark? 

AILEEN  FISHER 

“Gone!”  from  Up  the  Windy  Hill  by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 


•  Use  the  poem  “You  Are  Special,”  the 
lyrics  to  a  song  from  Mister  Rogers’  Songbook, 
to  help  the  children  understand  the  uniqueness 
of  each  individual.  Help  them  talk  about  persons 
who  are  special  to  them  and  to  whom  they  are 
special. 

You  Are  Special 

You  are  my  friend, 

You  are  special. 

You  are  my  friend, 

You’re  special  to  me. 

You  are  the  only  one  like  you. 

Like  you,  my  friend,  I  like  you. 

In  the  daytime, 

In  the  night-time, 

Any  time  that  you  feel’s 
the  right  time 
For  a  friendship  with  me 
you  see 

F-R-I-E-N-D  special. 

You  are  my  friend, 

You’re  special  to  me. 

There’s  only  one  in  this 
wonderful  world: 

YOU  are  special. 

FRED  ROGERS 

From  Mr.  Rogers'  Songbook,  by  Fred  Rogers. 

Copyright  ©  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970 
by  Small  World  F.nterprises,  Inc. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random  House,  Inc. 


MARCI  RIDLON 

“Friends"  from  Thul  Was  Summer  by  Marci  Ridlon. 

Text  copyright  ©  1969  by  Marci  Ridlon. 

Used  by  permission  of  Follett  Publishing  Company. 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  examine  the  pictures  on 
age  23  of  their  books  (“Big  and  Little”).  Talk 
'ith  them  about  the  pictures,  asking  questions 
jch  as  Is  the  boy  big  enough  to  be  an  astronaut? 

>  the  girl  too  big  to  be  drinking  from  a  baby 
ottle?  Encourage  the  children  to  come  to  their 
wn  conclusions  and  to  verbalize  their  feelings 
bout  their  size. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  To  further  encourage  a  discussion  of  feel- 
igs  about  size,  read  the  poems  “Taller  and 
ilder”  and  “Just  the  Right  Size.” 

•  Have  the  children  make  up  sentences  be- 

inning  /  would  like  to  be  big  enough  to _ 

nd  illustrate  them.  Some  of  the  children  might 
njoy  imagining  themselves  as  very  tiny  and 
lake  up  stories  about  what  they  would  do  and 
ow  they  would  live. 

•  Show  the  children  three  balls  of  varying 
zes.  Ask  one  child  to  pick  out  the  biggest  ball, 
lother  to  select  the  smallest  ball,  and  a  third  to 
escribe  the  remaining  ball  in  relation  to  the 
ther  two.  Then  display  the  middle-sized  ball 
id  the  small  ball  and  ask  which  is  the  big  one 
ow.  Do  the  same  with  the  large  ball  and  the 
iddle-sized  one.  This  activity  develops  the 
incept  that  size  is  relative  and  introduces  the 
omparative  and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives. 

Extend  this  activity  by  having  the  children 
assify  many  different  objects  by  size. 

•  Read  the  poem  “Big  and  Little”  to  the  chil- 
ren.  Help  them  make  up  a  list  of  the  advantages 
id  disadvantages,  privileges  and  responsibil- 
ies,  that  go  with  being  big  or  little.  Encourage 
lem  to  use  the  complete  sentence  pattern  Big 

»r  little )  boys  (or  girls )  do  (or  don’t ) - , 

lling  in  their  own  ideas.  You  can  also  use  this 
iem  as  an  introduction  to  negative  contractions 
ithout  using  the  term. 

'aller  and  Older 

iome  things  I  can  reach  without  standing  on  tiptoe— 
ables.  And  doorknobs  all  over  the  place, 
lut  even  on  tiptoe  I  can’t  touch  her  shoulder. 

’ll  have  to  grow  quite  a  bit  taller  and  older 
lefore  I  can  reach  as  far  as  her  face. 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

sprinted  by  permission  of  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
>m  Hello  Day  by  Dorothy  Aid  is. 

:xt  copyright  ©  1959  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 


Just  the  Right  Size 

If  I  were  as  tall  as  my  father, 

I  could  reach  to  the  very  top  shelf. 

I  could  walk  with  the  steps  of  a  giant, 
And  drive  a  car  all  by  myself. 

I  could  even  stay  up  past  my  bedtime 
And  read  a  new  story  or  two, 

If  I  were  as  big  as  my  father 
And  did  the  things  fathers  can  do. 
BUT- 

He  doesn’t  fit  into  my  wagon. 

He’s  too  big  to  crawl  under  a  chair. 

He  doesn’t  have  boats  for  the  bathtub, 
Or  a  rug  that  looks  just  like  a  bear. 

He  never  pretends  he’s  a  cowboy 
With  a  broom  for  a  horse  in  disguise, 
So  I  guess  for  a  while  I  would  rather 
Be  someone  exactly  my  size. 

MARGARET  HILLERT 

“Just  the  Right  Size”  from  Farther  than  Far 
by  Margaret  Hillert. 

Text  copyright  ©  1969  by  Margaret  Hillert. 

Used  by  permission  of  Follett  Publishing  Company. 


Big  and  Little 

Big  boys  do, 

Little  boys  don’t. 

Big  boys  will, 

Little  boys  won’t. 

Big  boys  can. 

Little  boys  can’t. 

Big  boys  shall, 

Little  boys  shan’t. 

But  when  little  boys 
Are  as  big  as  YOU, 

Then  turn  it  around 
And  it’s  just  as  true: 

Big  boys  don’t, 

Little  boys  do. 

WILLIAM  JAY  SMITH 

Copyright  1955  by  William  Jay  Smith. 

From  Laughing  Time  by  William  Jay  Smith, 
by  permission  of  Atlantic-Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
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Introduction 

You  might  like  to  introduce  this  section  by 
reading  the  poem  “The  Question.”  Encourage 
the  children  to  talk  about  what  they  might  like 
to  be  when  they  grow  up.  Their  conversation 
can  give  you  an  idea  about  the  kinds  of  occupa¬ 
tions  they  are  most  interested  in.  Explain  that 
they  are  going  to  be  learning  about  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  jobs  and  the  persons  who  per¬ 
form  them. 

The  Question 

People  always  say  to  me 

“What  do  you  think  you’d  like  to  be 

When  you  grow  up?” 

And  I  say  “Why, 

I  think  I’d  like  to  be  the  sky 
Or  be  a  plane  or  train  or  mouse 
Or  maybe  be  a  haunted  house 
Or  something  furry,  rough  and  wild  .  .  . 

Or  maybe  I  will  stay  a  child.” 

KARLA  KUSKIN 

“The  Question”  from  In  the  Middle  of  the  Trees 
by  Karla  Kuskin. 

Copyright  ©  1958  by  Karla  Kuskin. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 


•  Invite  various  people  with  interesting  jobs 
to  the  class  to  talk  to  the  children  about  what 
they  do — the  school  nurse,  a  policeman,  a  doc¬ 
tor,  etc.  Encourage  children’s  parents  who  have 
special  skills  or  talents  to  speak  to  the  group, 
preferably  in  their  working  clothes. 

Help  the  children  plan  the  kinds  of  questions 
they  will  ask  each  visitor.  If  necessary,  explain 
to  the  visitor  beforehand  the  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  the  children  have  shown  an  interest  in.  In 
general,  however,  the  sessions  should  be  spon¬ 
taneous  and  informal. 

•  Plan  field  trips  to  the  behind-the-scenes 
activities  of  various  places  in  the  neighborhood, 
such  as  the  local  supermarket,  a  fire  station,  the 
telephone  company.  Make  arrangements  well 
ahead  of  time  and  try  to  have  several  other 
adults  help  you  supervise  the  children. 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  role-play  various 
professions  during  play  periods.  A  variety  of 
props,  such  as  badges,  doctor’s  kits,  carpenter’s 
tools,  should  stimulate  participation. 

•  Provide  materials  for  art  activities  about 
various  occupations.  In  addition  to  paper,  cray¬ 
ons,  pencils,  and  paints,  include  boxes,  tooth¬ 
picks,  drinking  straws,  and  pipe  cleaners  for 
modeling  fire  stations,  hospitals,  service  sta¬ 
tions  etc. 

•  Try  to  have  as  many  picture  books  about 
different  occupations  as  possible.  Encourage  the 


children  to  browse  through  them  and  dictate  or 
tape-record  their  own  stories  to  accompany  the 
pictures. 

•  After  the  children  have  had  many  varied 
experiences  exploring  occupations,  have  them 
look  at  the  pictures  on  page  24  of  their  books 
(“When  I  Grow  Up”).  Talk  with  them  about 
which  hat  each  of  the  persons  in  the  pictures  on 
the  left  might  wear.  Discuss  other  kinds  of 
occupational  clothing  and  their  purposes  (for 
safety  or  identification,  for  example).  Have  the 
children  draw  connecting  lines  between  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  each  person  and  the  hat  he  or  she  wears. 

•  You  can  expand  this  activity  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  increasing  participation  by  women  in 
previously  all-male  jobs,  such  as  jockeys,  stock 
brokers,  doctors,  lawyers.  Also  talk  with  the 
children  about  the  acceptability  of  male  partici¬ 
pation  in  what  some  people  think  of  as  feminine 
occupations,  such  as  dress  designing  and  cook¬ 
ing.  Help  the  children  generalize  that  a  person’s 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  temperament  qualify 
him  for  a  particular  job,  not  whether  the  person 
is  male  or  female. 

•  Some  of  the  children  might  enjoy  making 
posters  illustrating  the  various  occupations  they 
have  learned  about.  Have  them  dictate  a  title  or 
caption  to  go  with  each  one,  and  display  the 
posters  around  the  classroom. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Objectives 

In  Chapter  4,  the  child  begins  to  study  the 
world  of  nature,  starting  with  animals  of  all 
kinds — pets,  farm  animals,  zoo  animals,  as  well 
as  imaginary  animals.  The  child  is  encouraged  to 
recognize  and  describe  different  animals  in 
terms  of  physical  appearance,  sounds  made, 
parent-offspring  relationships,  habitat,  function, 
etc.  The  five  general  learning  areas  continue  to 
be  stressed. 

Communication 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  skills  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  listening  through: 

discussing 
reporting 
questioning 
describing 
creative  dramatics 

2.  To  prepare  children  for  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  through  dictating: 

picture  signs  and  labels 
group  poems 
song  verses 
thank-you  letters 

3.  To  help  children  compare  and  contrast 
human  and  animal  sounds  as  communication 

4.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  calendars 

Language  Skills 

1.  To  review  and  extend  children’s  under¬ 
standing  of: 

naming 
metaphor 
prepositions 
ordinal  numbers 

2.  To  introduce  the  term  rhyme  and  to  help 
children  begin  to  recognize  internal  as  well  as 
terminal  rhymes 

3.  To  encourage  children  to  recognize  and 
use  precise  descriptive  language 


Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  thinking  skills 
of: 

comparing  and  contrasting 

classifying  and  categorizing 

planning 

questioning 

sequencing 

2.  To  extend  the  skills  of: 
planning  and  scheduling 
observing  to  detect  changes 

3.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  the 
concepts  of: 

time 

change 

natural  cycles 

Human  Relations 

To  explore  human-animal  relations  and  begin 
to  understand  similarities  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  human  and  animal  behavior 

Literature 

1.  To  introduce  the  term  rhyme  and  identify 
it  in  poetry  and  folk  rhymes 

2.  To  encourage  children  to  interpret  litera¬ 
ture  through  illustrations,  dramatization,  and 
puppetry 

3.  To  encourage  children  to  create  group 
poems 
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Page  25 


Introduction 

Introduce  the  names  of  various  animals — pets 
and  farm  and  zoo  animals — with  magazine  pic¬ 
tures  or  children’s  picture  books.  Talk  with  the 
children  about  animals  they  are  familiar  with, 
supplying  the  names  of  those  they  do  not  know. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  When  the  children  can  recognize  and  name 
a  variety  of  animals,  have  them  look  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  25  of  their  books  (“Animal 
Rhymes”).  Have  them  describe  each  picture, 
and  ask  them  what  they  can  notice  about  the 
sentences  they  form.  Introduce  the  term  rhyme, 
and  let  the  children  make  up  other  animal 
rhymes  and  illustrate  them. 

•  Use  magazine  pictures  or  flannel  cutouts  to 
play  games  that  rhyme  the  name  of  an  object 
with  the  name  of  an  animal.  Start  by  showing 
two  pictures  (a  bear  and  a  chair,  a  house  and  a 
mouse)  and  asking  the  children  to  say  what  they 
see.  Then  show  only  the  pictures  of  objects  and 
have  the  children  try  to  guess  the  name  of  an 
animal  that  rhymes  with  it.  You  might  use  pic¬ 
tures  of  these  animals  and  objects:  girl,  squirrel; 
cake,  snake;  box,  fox;  hat,  cat  or  rat;  key,  bee; 
wig,  pig;  ear,  deer;  coat,  goat;  log,  dog  or  frog. 


•  Reinforce  the  children’s  understanding  of 
rhyme  by  reading  them  many  children’s  poems 
and  nursery  rhymes.  Play  Make  a  Rhyme  with 
the  children  by  reading  them  sets  of  three 
words  and  having  them  tell  you  which  two 
words  rhyme.  You  might  like  to  begin  with  the 
following  groups  of  words: 


bee 

see 

way 

ball 

tell 

call 

set 

sit 

kit 

dog 

bag 

fog 

why 

say 

way 

boy 

tea 

toy 

cut 

nut 

net 

car 

cat 

tar 

kite 

bite 

boat 

two 

toe 

do 

•  Read  the  poem  “Don’t  Ever  Seize  a 
Weasel  by  the  Tail,”  asking  the  children  to  lis¬ 
ten  for  words  that  rhyme.  Depending  on  the 
maturity  of  the  group,  you  might  also  have  the 
children  listen  for  words  that  contain  the  same 
internal  sound  as  the  word  weasel:  squeeze, 
displease,  seize,  sneeze,  wheezes,  freezes,  tease. 

•  Sing  and  teach  the  song  “Make  a  Rhyme” 
to  the  children.  Encourage  them  to  think  of 
additional  verses  and  incorporate  them  into  the 
song. 


Make  a  Rhyme 


C.  J.  Erickson 
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1.  Make  a  rhyme,  make  a  rhyme,  Ev  -  ery  -  bod  -  y  make  a  rhyme. 

2.  Sing  a  word,  may  -  be  cat.  Sing  it  loud, _  just  like  that. 
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hat. 

Sing  a 

ca  -  t. 

rhyme 


hat. 


3.  Sing  a  word,  maybe  boat. 

In  a  tub  just  let  it  float. 

Sing  another  word  like  coat. 
Wear  a  coat  and  float  a  boat. 


4.  Sing  a  word,  maybe  bee. 

Can  you  rhyme  it?  We  shall  see. 
Sing  another  word  like  we. 

He  and  we  can  both  agree. 


5.  Sing  a  word,  maybe  car. 
That  can  take  you  very  far. 
Sing  another  word  like  jar. 
Put  the  jar  into  the  car. 

6.  Sing  a  word,  maybe  dog , 
Dog  who  turned  into  a  frog. 
Sing  another  word  like  log. 
Pat  the  frog  upon  the  log. 
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Pages  26-28 


lorit  Ever  Seize  a  Weasel  by  the  Tail 

'ou  should  never  squeeze  a  weasel 
3r  you  might  displease  the  weasel, 
nd  don’t  ever  seize  a  weasel  by  the  tail. 

,et  his  tail  blow  in  the  breeze, 

'  you  pull  it,  he  will  sneeze 

ar  the  weasel’s  constitution  tends  to  be  a  little  frail. 

'es,  the  weasel  wheezes  easily, 
le  weasel  freezes  easily, 

le  weasel’s  tan  complexion  rather  suddenly  turns 
pale. 

o  don’t  displease  or  tease  a  weasel, 

queeze  or  freeze  or  wheeze  a  weasel, 

nd  don’t  ever  seize  a  weasel  by  the  tail,  by  the  tail, 

o,  don’t  ever  seize  a  weasel  by  the  tail. 

JACK  PRELUTSKY 

;printed  with  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company 
tm  A  Gopher  in  the  Garden  by  Jack  Prelutsky. 
apyright  ©  1966  by  Jack  Prelutsky. 

•  The  folk  rhyme  “Old  Noah’s  Ark”  can  be 
>ed  review  the  names  of  many  different 
nds  of  animals. 

)ld  Noahs  Ark 

Old  Noah  once  he  built  an  ark, 

And  patched  it  up  with  hickory  bark. 

He  anchored  it  to  a  great  big  rock, 

And  then  he  began  to  load  his  stock. 

The  animals  went  in  one  by  one, 

The  elephant  chewing  a  carroway  bun. 

The  animals  went  in  two  by  two, 

The  crocodile  and  the  kangaroo. 

The  animals  went  in  three  by  three, 

The  tall  giraffe  and  the  tiny  flea, 

The  animals  went  in  four  by  four, 

The  hippopotamus  stuck  in  the  door. 

The  animals  went  in  five  by  five, 

The  bees  mistook  the  bear  for  a  hive. 

The  animals  went  in  six  by  six, 

The  monkey  was  up  to  his  usual  tricks. 

The  animals  went  in  seven  by  seven. 

Said  the  ant  to  the  elephant,  “Who’re  ye  shov’n?” 
The  animals  went  in  eight  by  eight, 

Some  were  early  and  some  were  late. 

The  animals  went  in  nine  by  nine. 

They  all  formed  fours  and  marched  in  a  line. 

The  animals  went  in  ten  by  ten, 
f  you  want  any  more,  you  can  read  it  again. 

FOLK  RHYME 


Introduction 

To  introduce  this  section,  talk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  pets  they  have  or  would  like  to 
have.  Or,  create  a  bulletin-board  display  of  pets 
and  farm  and  zoo  animals.  Explain  that  they  will 
be  learning  about  many  different  kinds  of  an¬ 
imals — where  they  live,  what  they  eat,  and  how 
they  are  cared  for. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  The  children  might  like  to  take  turns  bring¬ 
ing  their  pets  to  school.  The  animals  should  stay 
for  only  a  short  visit.  Precautions  should  be 
taken  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  animals; 
try  to  make  arrangements  with  parents  to  pro¬ 
vide  cages  and  a  food  supply.  Let  the  child  who 
brings  his  pet  tell  the  others  about  it  and  provide 
time  for  the  other  children  to  ask  questions  and 
examine  the  animal  closely. 

•  As  an  alternate  activity,  you  might  want  to 
provide  a  class  pet  for  the  children  to  observe 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  (Hamsters,  rab¬ 
bits,  chicks,  fish,  turtles,  or  birds  are  best  suited 
to  this  kind  of  arrangement.)  Give  the  children 
some  responsibility  for  caring  for  the  pets.  Help 
them  plan  a  schedule  for  taking  turns  feeding 
the  animal  and  cleaning  its  cage. 

•  Use  the  experience  of  having  live  animals 
in  class  to  help  the  children  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  treating  animals  kindly.  You  might 
like  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  those  animals  that 
are  becoming  extinct  by  asking  the  children  if 
any  of  them  have  seen  special  television  pro¬ 
grams  about  vanishing  animals. 

•  If  possible,  visit  a  pet  store.  Encourage  the 
children  to  name,  describe,  and  compare  the 
pets.  Try  to  arrange  to  have  the  store  owner  or 
manager  explain  to  the  children  the  animals’ 
eating  habits  and  housing  needs.  Draw  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  attention  to  the  signs  and  labels  in  the 
store  as  you  read  them. 

•  As  a  follow-up  activity,  encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  dictate  a  group  thank-you  note  to  the 
owner  or  manager  of  the  pet  store. 

•  Play  the  object-discrimination  game  What 
Is  Different?  Place  several  animal  pictures  or 
toys  before  the  children.  Ask  them  to  describe 
what  they  see.  Then  have  them  close  their  eyes 
as  you  change  the  scene  slightly.  Build  language 
skills  by  asking  the  children  to  say  how,  where, 
and  in  what  way  you  changed  the  scene. 

•  Have  the  children  classify  and  categorize 
animal  pictures  or  toy  animals  by  type  of  animal, 
size,  and  food  requirements. 

•  Dramatize  animal  nursery  rhymes,  such  as 
“Three  Little  Kittens”  and  “Old  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard,”  with  the  children.  Simple  props  that 
might  be  used  with  this  activity  are  hand,  face. 
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or  stick  puppets;  masks;  clothes;  and  furniture. 
If  you  use  hand  puppets,  cover  a  long  table  with 
a  sheet  and  have  the  children  manipulate  the 
puppets  from  behind  the  table. 

•  Make  or  have  the  children  make  animal- 
face  puppets  from  oaktag  or  heavy  construction 
paper.  The  children  hold  the  puppets  before 
their  faces. 


You  might  like  to  use  these  puppets  to  play 
Animal  Name  Rhymes.  When  you  say  a  word 
that  rhymes  with  one  of  the  animals  represented, 
the  child  with  the  animal  puppet  whose  name 
rhymes  with  the  word  makes  the  sound  that 
animal  makes.  For  example,  if  you  say  the  word 
log,  the  child  holding  the  dog  puppet  barks. 

•  Read  the  following  poems  to  the  children. 
Use  the  poems  to  start  the  group  writing  a  poem 
about  different  kinds  of  pets.  Have  them  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  the  two  different  images  of 
dogs  in  “Chums”  and  “Little  Puppy.” 


Hamsters 

Hamsters  are  the  nicest  things 
That  anyone  could  own. 

I  like  them  even  better  than 
Some  dogs  that  I  have  known. 

Their  fur  is  soft,  their  faces  nice. 
They’re  small  when  they  are  grown. 
And  they  sit  inside  your  pocket 
When  you  are  all  alone. 

MARCI  RIDLON 

"Hamsters"  from  Thar  Was  Summer  by  Marci  Ridlon. 

Text  copyright  ©  1969  by  Marci  Ridlon. 

Used  by  permission  of  Follett  Publishing  Company. 


The  House  Cat 

The  house  cat  sits 
And  smiles  and  sings. 

He  knows  a  lot 
Of  secret  things. 

ANNETTE  WYNNE 

"The  House  Cat”  by  Annette  Wynne. 

From  For  Days  and  Days. 

Copyright  1919,  renewal  1947,  by  Annette  Wynne. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  J.B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Chums 

He  sits  and  begs;  he  gives  a  paw; 

He  is,  as  you  can  see, 

The  finest  dog  you  ever  saw, 

And  he  belongs  to  me. 

He  follows  everywhere  I  go 
And  even  when  I  swim. 

I  laugh  because  he  thinks,  you  know, 
That  I  belong  to  him. 

But  still,  no  matter  what  we  do, 

We  never  have  a  fuss, 

And  so  I  guess  it  must  be  true 
That  we  belong  to  us. 

ARTHUR  GUITERM AN 

By  permission  of  Vida  Guiterman. 


Little  Puppy 

Little  puppy  with  the  black  spots, 

Come  and  herd  the  flock  with  me. 

We  will  climb  the  red  rocks 
And  from  the  top  we’ll  see 
The  tall  cliffs,  the  straight  cliffs, 

The  fluted  cliffs, 

Where  the  eagles  live. 

We’ll  see  the  dark  rocks, 

The  smooth  rocks, 

That  hold  the  rain  to  give  us 

Water,  when  we  eat  our  bread  and  meat, 

When  the  sun  is  high. 

Little  spotted  dog  of  mine, 

Come  and  spend  the  day  with  me. 

When  the  sun  is  going  down 
Behind  the  pointed  hill, 

We  will  follow  home  the  flock. 

They  will  lead  the  way 
To  the  hogans  where  the  fires  burn 
And  the  square  cornbread  is  in  the  ashes, 
Waiting  our  return. 

From  the  Navajo  American  Indian 
Transcribed  by  HILDA  FAUNCE  WETHERILL 

By  permission  of  Vantage  Press,  Inc. 


•  Tape-record  descriptions  of  various  pets, 
leaving  enough  time  at  the  end  of  each  descrip¬ 
tion  for  the  children  to  guess  what  animal  is 
being  described.  Let  the  children  go  to  the  tape¬ 
listening  area  in  their  free  periods  to  play  this 
game. 
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•  Collect  and  label  pet  homes,  encouraging 
the  children  to  note  similarities  and  differences 
in  sizes,  materials,  etc. 

•  To  introduce  farm  animals,  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  examine  pictures  of  horses,  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  sheep,  and  goats.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  describe  the  animals  by  color, 
size,  and  body  covering.  Some  children  may  be 
totally  unfamiliar  with  such  animals  and  will 
need  to  be  supplied  with  the  names  and  a  basic 
idea  of  what  functions  the  animals  serve. 

•  If  possible,  visit  a  real  farm  or  a  farm  in  a 
city  zoo.  Let  the  children  examine  the  animals 
as  closely  as  possible  and  talk  with  the  farm 
workers  about  how  the  animals  are  cared  for. 

•  Take  photographs  of  the  field  trip  and 
mount  them  on  the  bulletin  board  to  use  for 
sequencing  and  talk-about  activities.  Have  the 
children  recall  what  was  happening  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  what  they  saw,  heard,  tasted,  smelled, 
and  touched  on  the  trip. 

•  If  you  cannot  visit  a  farm,  try  to  provide 
many  picture  books,  movies,  and  filmstrips 
about  farm  animals  in  order  to  give  the  children 
an  understanding  of  the  sizes,  characteristics, 
and  functions  of  these  animals. 

•  Make  sets  of  cards  showing  different  farm 
animals  and  their  products— for  example,  cows 
and  milk,  chickens  and  eggs,  sheep  and  wool— 
and  have  the  children  match  the  product  to  the 
animal. 

•  Read  and  have  the  children  dramatize  an¬ 
imal  stories  such  as  Henny-Penny,  Peter  Rab¬ 
bit,  and  The  Little  Red  Hen.  Provide  props,  if 
the  children  want  to  use  them,  or  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  design  and  make  their  own  scenery  and 
props. 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  imitate  the 
sounds  and  movements  of  farm  animals,  such  as 
chickens  pecking  and  scratching,  pigs  wallow¬ 
ing  in  the  mud  and  grunting,  ducks  waddling  and 
quacking,  horses  trotting  and  neighing. 

Dramatize  a  barnyard  scene,  with  each  child 
choosing  an  animal  to  portray. 

•  Play  Animal  Riddles.  Begin  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  such  as  Which  animal  gives  milk?  The  child 
who  correctly  identifies  the  animal  asks  the  next 
question. 

•  Have  the  children  plan  and  make  a  bulletin- 
board  display  or  mural  of  farm  animals  and  their 
homes.  Label  the  animals  for  the  children.  More 
mature  children  might  enjoy  matching  the  dis¬ 
play  labels  with  the  same  animal  names  printed 
on  separate  oaktag  strips. 

•  Have  the  children  make  a  barnyard  scene, 
using  boxes  of  various  sizes  for  pens,  coops,  and 
stalls.  Put  child-made  or  commercially  made 
farm  animals  in  their  appropriate  places  in  the 
scene.  Model  farm  animals  out  of  clay  and 
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papier-mache,  or  make  farm  animal  puppets 
from  paper  bags  or  old  socks. 

•  Discuss  the  food  that  farm  animals  eat, 
using  field-trip  observations,  pictures,  and  the 
children’s  personal  knowledge.  Compare  and 
contrast  the  food  that  farm  animals  and  pets  eat. 

•  Sing  and  teach  “Old  McDonald  Had  a 
Farm,”  and  have  the  children  think  up  additional 
verses.  You  might  also  like  to  read  The  Three 
Little  Pigs  and  The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff  to 
the  children,  both  of  which  are  available  in  many 
different  versions.  Have  the  children  compare 
and  contrast  the  different  versions  and  illustrate 
or  dramatize  the  stories. 

•  Read  “Familiar  Friends”  and  “Burro  with 
the  Long  Ears”  (page  T58)  to  the  children.  You 
might  like  to  have  the  children  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  the  work  that  animals  perform  on  a  small 
family  farm  and  on  a  commercial  one,  such  as 
a  dairy  farm. 


Familiar  Friends 

The  horses,  the  pigs, 

And  the  chickens, 

The  turkeys,  the  ducks 
And  the  sheep! 

I  can  see  all  my  friends 
From  my  window 
As  soon  as  I  waken 
From  sleep. 

The  cat  on  the  fence 
Is  out  walking. 

The  geese  have  gone  down 
For  a  swim. 

The  pony  comes  trotting 
Right  up  to  the  gate; 

He  knows  I  have  candy 
For  him. 

The  cows  in  the  pasture 
Are  switching 
Their  tails  to  keep  off 
The  flies. 

And  the  old  mother  dog 
Has  come  out  in  the  yard 
With  five  pups  to  give  me 
A  surprise. 

JAMES  s.  TIPPETT 

“Familiar  Friends"  from  /  Spend  the  Summer 
by  James  S.  Tippett. 

Copyright,  1930,  by  Harper  &  Brothers; 
renewed,  1958,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 
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Burro  with  the  Long  Ears 

Ja-Nez— burro  with  the  long  ears— 

Come  with  me  to  the  water  hole. 

I  will  fill  the  kegs  with  water 
And  you  will  carry  them  home. 

Down  the  crooked  trail, 

Through  the  deep  hot  sand. 

Past  the  fragrant  pinon  trees, 

Winding  this  way,  winding  that  way, 

Do  not  step  into  the  cactus. 

Now  I  wade  into  the  water 
Where  it  is  clearest;  I  dip  and  pour. 

While  you  drink  I  fill  the  kegs. 

They  are  heavy  as  I  lift  them  to  your  back  again. 
Now  we  wander  through  the  cactus, 

Past  the  fragrant  trees, 

Up  the  sandy  trail,  winding  slowly. 

At  the  hogan  my  mother  sees 
Us  coming  home  with  water. 

From  the  Navajo  American  Indian 
Transcribed  by  HILDA  FAUNCE  WETHERILL 

By  permission  of  Vantage  Press,  Inc. 


•  To  initiate  a  discussion  of  zoo  animals, 
create  a  zoo  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  with 
pictures  and  books  illustrating  lions,  tigers, 
zebras,  elephants,  bears,  monkeys,  giraffes, 
seals,  and  snakes. 

•  Have  the  children  discuss  and  plan  a  trip  to 
the  zoo,  if  possible.  Prepare  them  to  recognize 
different  animals  through  pictures,  helping  them 
note  sizes,  colors,  body  coverings,  movements, 
and  characteristic  sounds. 

After  the  trip,  have  the  children  dictate  their 
impressions  of  their  tour  of  the  zoo.  Then  en¬ 
courage  them  to  sequence  the  dictated  material. 

•  If  a  trip  to  a  zoo  is  not  possible,  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  stuffed  animals  or  show  movies  about  wild 
animals.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about 
television  programs  and  movies  they  have  seen 
that  dealt  with  wild  animals. 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  imitate  the 
movements  and  sounds  of  zoo  animals,  perhaps 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music  such  as  “Carni¬ 
val  of  the  Animals”  by  Saint-Saens  or  to  the 
children’s  own  accompaniment  with  instru¬ 
ments  they  have  made. 

•  Have  the  children  take  turns  describing  a 
particular  zoo  animal  while  the  others  try  to 
guess  what  animal  it  is. 

•  Continue  to  expose  the  children  to  the 
language  of  metaphor  by  suggesting  the  sen¬ 
tence-starters  An  elephant  (or  other  zoo  animal) 

is  like - or  An  elephant  reminds  me  of 

- Encourage  the  children  to  use  their 


imaginations.  Let  them  dictate  their  images 
an  adult  to  be  written  down  or  speak  them  to 
tape  recorder  for  the  other  children  to  listen 
•  Read  the  poem  “At  the  Zoo”  and  let 
children  talk  about  and  perhaps  illustrate  h 
they  think  the  people  visiting  a  zoo  appear 
the  zoo  animals. 


At  the  Zoo 

I’ve  been  to  the  zoo 

where  the  thing  that  you  do 
is  watching  the  things 
that  the  animals  do— 


and  watching 
the  animals 
all  watching 


you! 

MYRA-  COHN  LIVINGSTIi 


“At  the  Zoo"  from  Whispers  and  Other  Poems, 

©  1958,  by  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


•  To  bring  together  the  learnings  about 
and  farm  and  zoo  animals,  have  the  childi 
look  at  the  animal  pictures  on  page  27  of  t 
books.  Then  have  them  examine  the  three 
tures  on  page  26  (“Animal  Homes”)  and  discu 
which  animals  might  live  in  each  place.  Ha 
them  cut  out  the  “homes”  on  page  26  and  pa 
them  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  They  c 
then  cut  out  the  animals  on  page  27  and  pa 
each  one  under  the  appropriate  home.  Pro 
time  for  discussing  the  results. 

•  Extend  this  activity  by  having  the  chik 
place  clay  or  stuffed  animals  in  the  appropn 
“homes”  they  have  constructed  or  in  areas 
ignated  “zoo,”  “farm,”  and  “home.”  Encoui 
the  children  to  classify  and  categorize  the 
imals  in  many  different  ways — by  size, 
covering,  number  of  feet,  food  requiremen 
and  colors. 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  make  up  i 
nary  animals,  and  then  describe  them,  illus 
them,  and  classify  and  categorize  them 
record  the  descriptions  and  play  them  back, 
fun,  obtain  and  read  to  the  children  the 
Seuss  book  If  1  Ran  the  Zoo. 

•  If  some  of  the  children  have  fears  al 
imaginary  monsters  and  beasts,  encourage  t 
to  verbalize  their  fears.  Help  them  understa 
that  their  fears  are  unfounded  because  these  < 
imals  are  imaginary,  like  the  ones  they  < 
about  in  the  activity  above.  A  particula 
appropriate  book  dealing  with  this  theme 
Maurice  Sendak’s  Where  the  Wild  Things  A 
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Page  29 


Introduction 

Talk  with  the  children  about  special  words 
that  name  young  animals,  perhaps  beginning 
with  the  idea  that  grown-up  humans  are  called 
adults  and  young  humans  are  called  children. 
Introduce  the  words  that  name  young  and  adult 
animals.  Provide  words  as  the  children  indicate 
they  do  not  know  them.  Use  books,  pictures, 
and  live  specimens  where  possible. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Teach  and  sing  the  song  “Animal  Babies.” 
Incorporate  as  many  other  names  for  adult  and 
young  animals  in  the  song  as  possible. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  29  of  their 

books  (“Animal  Pairs”).  Ask  them  to  match 
the  young  animals  on  the  right  with  the  adult 
animals  on  the  left.  Ask  them  how  the  two  an¬ 
imals  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different.  Pro¬ 
vide  time  for  them  to  complete  the  activity  by 
drawing  lines  connecting  the  adult  and  young 
animals.  — 

•  Use  the  game  Mother  Cat  and  Her  Baby 
Kittens  to  continue  developing  the  ability  to 
determine  the  direction  from  which  a  sound 
comes.  One  child  is  chosen  to  be  the  mother  cat 
and  several  others  are  her  kittens.  The  rest  of 
the  children  in  the  group  sit  in  a  circle  around 
them.  The  mother  cat  and  her  kittens  curl  up  in 


the  middle  of  the  circle,  as  if  they  were  sleeping. 
The  baby  kittens  “wake  up”  and  sneak  off  to 
hide  while  the  mother  cat  sleeps  on.  At  a  signal 
that  all  the  kittens  are  hidden,  the  mother  cat 
wakes  up  and  tries  to  find  them  by  meowing. 
Each  time  she  meows,  the  kittens  must  meow  in 
response.  As  the  mother  cat  finds  each  kitten, 
she  leads  it  back  to  the  circle.  This  game  can  be 
adapted  to  other  animals,  such  as  chickens, 
horses,  or  sheep,  by  changing  the  sounds  used 
for  the  cries. 

•  More  mature  children  might  enjoy  match¬ 
ing  the  names  of  adult  and  young  animals  with 
rhyming  objects.  Pictures  of  the  following  ob¬ 
jects  and  animals  might  be  used:  cup,  pup;  jam, 
ram,  lamb;  chair,  mare;  brick,  chick;  snow,  doe; 
bowl,  foal;  lawn,  fawn;  tub,  cub. 


Animal  Babies 

Lorraine  Shaban 

L.  S.  Arr.  by  I.  W. 
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A  cub  is  the  name  for  a  ba  -  by  bear,  A  colt  is  a  ba  -  by 
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deer,  of  course,  of  course,  A  fawn  is  a  deer _ _  of  course. 


"Animal  Babies"  from  Music  Round  About  Us 

by  Irving  Wolfe,  Beatrice  Perham  Krone,  Margaret  Fullerton, 

and  Clarice  Dechent  Wills. 

Copyright  ©  1964  by  Follett  Publishing  Company. 

Used  by  permission. 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  30  of  their 
books.  Have  them  find  and  color  the  “hidden” 
kittens.  Talk  about  the  picture  with  the  children, 
encouraging  the  use  and  understanding  of  the 
prepositions  on,  under,  over,  in,  beside,  etc.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  describe  the  location  of  the 
kittens  in  complete  sentences. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Play  Kitten  (or  Puppy  or  Teddy  Bear,  etc.) 
Hunt,  using  a  stuffed  animal  or  plastic  model. 
Blindfold  several  volunteeers,  and  have  another 
child  hide  the  animal  somewhere  in  the  room. 
The  blindfolded  children  try  to  guess  where  the 
animal  is  hidden  by  asking  questions  that  can  be 
answered  with  yes  or  no,  such  as  Is  it  in  the 
corner?  Is  it  under  the  piano?  When  the  blind¬ 
folded  children  guess  the  animal’s  location,  have 
them  remove  their  blindfolds  and  retrieve  the 
animal. 

•  The  following  poems  might  be  used  to 
further  develop  an  understanding  of  preposi¬ 
tions  and  their  uses. 

Around  and  Around 

The  flower’s  on  the  bird 
Which  is  underneath  the  bee 
And  the  bird  is  on  the  kitten 
On  the  cat  on  me. 

I’m  on  a  chair 
On  some  grass 
On  a  lawn 

And  the  lawn  is  on  a  meadow 
And  the  world  is  what  it’s  on. 

And  all  of  us  together 
When  the  day  is  nearly  done 
Like  to  sit  and  watch  the  weather 
As  we  spin  around  the  sun. 

KARLA  KUSKIN 

“Around  and  Around”  from  In  the  Middle  of  the  Trees 
by  Karla  Kuskin. 

Copyright  ©  1958  by  Karla  Kuskin. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 


Over  and  Under 

Bridges  are  for  going  over  water, 

Boats  are  for  going  over  sea; 

Dots  are  for  going  over  dotted  V s, 

And  blankets  are  for  going  over  me. 

Over  and  under, 

Over  and  under, 

Crack  the  whip, 

And  hear  the  thunder. 

Divers  are  for  going  under  water, 

Seals  are  for  going  under  sea; 

Fish  are  for  going  under  mermaids’  eyes, 
And  pillows  are  for  going  under  me. 

Over  and  under, 

Over  and  under, 

Crack  the  whip, 

And  hear  the  thunder, 
Crack-crack-crack, 

Hear  the  crack  of  thunder! 

WILLIAM  JAY  SMITH 

Copyright  1955  by  William  Jay  Smith. 

From  Laughing  Time  by  William  Jay  Smith, 
by  permission  of  Atlantic-Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
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Pages  31-34 


Introduction 


number  concepts,  such  as  how  many  days  the 
eggs  have  been  in  the  incubator,  how  many  more 
days  before  the  eggs  hatch,  how  many  days  the 
process  takes  altogether.  As  you  discuss  the 
hatching  with  the  children,  use  the  terms  first, 
second,  and  third. 


You  might  like  to  introduce  this  section  by 
reading  the  poem  “Speaking  of  Eggs.”  Explain 
to  the  children  that  in  this  section  they  will  learn 
the  different  steps  by  which  an  egg  becomes  a 
chicken. 


Speaking  of  Eggs 


Eggs  come  in  omelets. 
Eggs  come  fried. 

Eggs  can  be  scrambled 
And,  at  Easter-time,  dyed. 


Eggs  come  boiled 
Both  soft  and  hard. 
Eggs  can  be  cooked 
In  your  own  backyard. 


•  Have  the  children  cut  out  and  put  together 
the  booklet  “My  Chicken  Book”  on  pages  31 
and  32  of  their  books.  Have  them  talk  about,  cut 
out,  and  sequence  the  pictures  on  page  34  and 
paste  them  in  order  in  the  booklets,  one  picture 
per  page.  Some  of  the  children  might  like  to 
dictate  sentences  or  captions  to  accompany  the 
illustrations.  Encourage  the  children  to  take  the 
booklets  home  and  talk  about  them  with  their 
families. 


Eggs  come  poached 
Or  baked  in  a  cake. 


•  When  the  chicks  are  hatched,  encourage 
the  children  to  note  the  day-to-day  changes  in 
them.  Try  to  arrange  to  have  a  nearby  farm  take 
the  chickens,  perhaps  combining  the  delivery 
with  a  field  trip  for  the  children. 


If  an  egg  is  dropped 
It  will  probably  break. 

Eggs  can  be  deviled 
Or  sliced  on  some  bread, 

Eaten  with  salt 
Or  pepper  instead. 

Anyone  who’s  seen  one 
Knows  very  well 
That  each  egg  comes 
In  its  own  separate  shell. 

Eggs  can  make  a  dozen 
Or  maybe  even  more. 

Eggs  can  be  bought 
At  your  local  grocery  store. 

Now- 

Can  anybody  tell  me, 

Before  I  count  to  ten, 

Why  a  chick  comes  from  an  egg 
But  an  egg  comes  from  a  hen? 


c.  J.  ERICKSON 


Suggested  Activities 


•  If  possible,  obtain  an  egg  incubator  for  the 
classroom  and  hatch  several  chickens.  Prepare 
a  large  calendar  on  which  the  children  can  mark 
off  the  days  as  they  pass.  Place  a  picture  of  a 
baby  chick  on  the  twenty-first  calendar  square 
to  note  when  the  baby  chicks  are  due.  Provide 
books  that  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
baby  chick  inside  the  egg,  or  use  plastic  models. 

This  activity  can  also  introduce  a  variety  of 
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CHAPTER  5 


Objectives 

The  theme  of  Chapter  5  is  the  child  in  relation 
to  natural  phenomena — day  and  night,  seasons, 
weather.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  concepts  of 
time,  including  special  days  of  the  year,  and 
change,  particularly  the  cyclical  changes  in 
nature.  The  five  general  learning  areas  continue 
to  be  stressed. 

Communication 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  children’s 
understanding  of  nonverbal  communication 
through: 

facial  expressions  and  gestures 
dance 

2.  To  continue  the  study  of  the  calendar  and 
to  introduce  the  use  of  symbols  and  signs  for 
holidays,  weather  conditions,  and  seasons 

3.  To  help  the  children  begin  to  tell  time 

4.  To  continue  to  develop  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening  skills  through: 

discussing 
describing 
role-playing 
choral  speaking 
dramatizing 

5.  To  introduce,  as  means  of  communication, 
the  use  of: 

greeting  cards 
postcards 

Language  Skills 

1.  To  continue  work  with: 
antonyms 
prepositions 

present  participles 
descriptive  language 

2.  To  introduce  and  practice  the  use  of  past- 
tense  and  future-tense  verbs 

3.  To  help  children  listen  for  and  identify 
similarities  in  beginning  letter  sounds  (allitera¬ 
tion) 


Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  introduce  the  terms  and  concepts  of 
some,  all,  and  none 

2.  To  continue  development  of  cognitive 
skills,  with  emphasis  on: 

observing 

analyzing 

hypothesizing 

coming  to  logical  conclusions 

3.  To  help  children  review  and  extend  their 
concepts  of: 

time 

seasons 

number 

change 

4.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  the 
difference  between  concrete  and  abstract  words 

Human  Relations 

1.  To  explore  with  the  children  variations  in 
feeling  in  relation  to  time  and  weather 

2.  To  develop  further  the  concept  of  cultural 
differences  through  the  study  of  holiday  customs 

3.  To  explore  with  the  children  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  personal  reasons  for  gift-giving 

Literature 

1.  To  continue,  through  literature,  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of: 

imagery 

sentence  patterns 
alliteration 

2.  To  continue  to  use  literature  as  a  basis  for 
creative  dramatics  and  choral  speaking 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  35  of  their 
books  (“Night  and  Day”).  Ask  them  how  the 
two  pictures  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 
Help  them  generalize  that  the  two  pictures  show 
exactly  the  same  location,  but  that  one  is  a  day 
scene  and  the  other  a  night  scene.  Help  them 
compare  and  contrast  the  physical  appearance 
and  activities  of  the  two  scenes. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the 
kinds  of.  things  they  do  during  the  day  and  at 
night.  You  might  help  them  classify  and  cate¬ 
gorize  the  activities  by  posting  a  daytime  scene 
on  one  side  of  the  bulletin  board  and  a  nighttime 
scene  on  the  other.  Have  the  children  cut  out  or 
draw  pictures  illustrating  daytime  and  night¬ 
time  activities.  You  might  also  classify  the 
activities  as  being  done  inside  or  outside,  alone 
or  in  a  group,  etc. 

•  Read  the  poem  “The  Sun”  to  initiate  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sunrise  and  sunset. 

•  Demonstrate  the  movement  of  the  earth 
with  a  flashlight  and  a  globe.  Point  out  your  part 
of  the  country  on  the  globe  and  cover  the  area 
with  a  small  piece  of  white  tape.  Darken  the 
room  as  much  as  possible  and  hold  the  flash¬ 
light  so  that  its  beam  falls  directly  on  the  white 
tape.  Have  the  children  watch  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  tape  as  you  slowly  turn  the  globe. 
Encourage  conversation  to  develop  the  con¬ 
cepts  that  the  earth,  not  the  sun,  revolves,  and 
that  when  your  part  of  the  world  is  facing  the 
sun  it  is  day  there,  and  when  your  part  of  the 
world  turns  away  from  the  sun  it  is  night  there. 
Leave  the  flashlight  and  globe  in  the  room  so 
that  the  children  can  experiment  for  themselves. 


The  Sun 

Every  day  coming, 
every  day  going, 
bringing  a  goldness 
out  of  the  black, 

Every  day  climbing 
over  the  heavens, 
sinking  at  sunset, 
soon  to  be  back, 

Coming  and  going, 
going  and  coming, 
leaving  no  footprint, 
leaving  no  track. 

AILEEN  FISHER 

“The  Sun”  is  reprinted  by  permission 

of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

from  In  the  Woods,  In  the  Meadow,  In  the  Sky 

by  Aileen  Fisher.  Copyright  ©  1965  Aileen  Fisher. 


•  You  might  like  to  sing  and  teach  the  song 
“Sun  and  Stars.” 

•  Prepare  two  large  clock  faces  with  the 
numerals  1  to  12  and  movable  clock  hands  on 
each.  Have  the  children  notice  where  the  hands 
of  real  clocks  are  at  different  times  throughout 
the  day.  They  can  then  cut  out  or  draw  pictures 
to  illustrate  the  activities  associated  with  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  paste  them  on  the  clock  faces. 

Depending  on  the  maturity  of  the  children, 
either  explain  briefly  that  the  first  clock  illus¬ 
trates  the  hours  from  midnight  to  noon  and  the 
other  from  noon  to  midnight,  or  use  the  clock 
faces  to  provide  further  experiences  in  learning 
to  tell  time. 


Sun  and  Stars 


Traditional 


1.  Sun  wakes  up  at  morn  -  ing.  And  goes  to  bed  at  eve  -  ning. 

2.  Stars  wake  up  at  eve  -  ning,  And  go  to  bed  at  morn  -  ing, 
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•  As  an  extension  of  this  activity,  read  the 
poem  “Bed  in  Summer.”  Let  the  children  talk 
about  their  feelings  about  going  to  bed.  Help 
them  understand  the  importance  of  sleep.  You 
might  also  use  this  discussion  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  children  to  verbalize  and  dispel  their 
fears  about  the  dark. 


Bed  in  Summer 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 

In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people’s  feet 
Still  going  past  me  on  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

“Bed  in  Summer”  from  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

By  permission  of  the  publisher,  The  Macmillan  Company. 


•  Encourage  the  children  to  dictate  or  tape- 
record  stories  and  poems  telling  what  life  might 
be  like  if  it  were  always  either  day  or  night. 
Compare  and  contrast  the  results  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Help  them  notice  which  parts  of  the 
stories  are  imaginative  and  which  are  more 
closely  related  to  reality. 

•  Obtain  and  read  several  well-illustrated, 
uncomplicated  myths  about  the  sun.  Help  the 
children  understand  that  the  sun  has  been  an 
important  influence  on  the  way  men  think  about 
themselves,  and  the  world  around  them. 

•  To  initiate  a  discussion  of  the  moon,  dis¬ 
play  the  pictures  taken  by  United  States  astro¬ 
nauts  on  their  space  flights  (available  in  maga¬ 
zines  or  encyclopedia  yearbooks).  Encourage 
free  discussion,  capitalizing  on  the  children’s 
natural  interest  in  and  familiarity  with  the 
flights. 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  creating  a  moon¬ 
scape  in  the  room  and  dramatizing  a  trip  to  the 
moon.  Provide  a  powdered  orange  drink  for  the 
children  to  mix  and  drink  at  snack  time;  prepare 
flash  cards  with  the  numerals  from  1  to  10  for 
the  children  to  use  at  “countdown”;  and  allow 
time  for  the  “astronauts”  to  tape-record  or 
dictate  stories  about  their  journey. 

•  Provide  calendars  for  the  children  to  exa¬ 
mine.  You  might  like  to  point  out  that  the  words 
moon  and  month  are  similar.  Help  the  children 


notice  the  names  of  the  different  months,  the 
sequence  of  days  from  1  to  28,  30,  or  31,  and 
any  “red-letter”  days,  such  as  holidays.  Further 
work  with  calendars  is  done  in  connection  with 
the  activity  “Children’s  Days”  on  pages  36-37 
of  the  children’s  books. 

•  Keep  a  calendar  record  of  important  class¬ 
room  events,  to  be  reproduced  and  taken  home 
to  parents.  Have  the  children  dictate  the  entries. 
The  copies  can  be  decorated  with  appropriate 
artwork  or  mounted  on  construction  paper. 

•  Cover  a  bulletin  board  with  black  paper  to 
represent  the  universe.  Place  the  earth,  sun,  and 
moon  in  their  relative  positions.  Depending  on 
the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  children,  in¬ 
troduce  the  planets  and  the  major  constellations, 
such  as  the  Big  and  Little  Dippers,  Canis  Major, 
Orion,  and  Taurus. 

•  Read  or  sing  “Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 
Star.”  Have  the  children  ask  their  parents  to 
help  them  look  for  the  Big  and  Little  Dippers  in 
the  night  sky.  Explain  that  the  sun  is  also  a  star, 
the  one  closest  to  Earth. 

•  Have  the  children  tape-record  or  dictate  a 
story  about  what  life  might  be  like  on  another 
planet.  Some  of  the  children  might  enjoy  making 
up  a  “Dance  of  the  Planets.”  Others  might  make 
a  mobile  of  the  universe  with  sticks  or  coat- 
hangers  and  styrofoam  or  cardboard  cutouts. 
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ages  36-37 


Introduction 

ntroduce  this  section  (“Children’s  Days”)  by 
ving  the  children  turn  to  pages  36  and  37  of 
:ir  books.  Talk  with  them  about  the  pictures, 
citing  that  the  holidays  featured  are  Hallow- 
1,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Canada  Day. 
k  if  anyone  knows  when  these  days  occur, 
citing  either  the  names  of  the  months  or  the 
isons. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Display  a  large  calendar  with  these  days 
cled  on  it.  Depending  on  the  time  of  year,  you 
iy  want  to  begin  with  the  holiday  most  re- 
ritly  celebrated.  Introduce  the  names  of  the 
mths  and  point  out  any  other  special  days, 
:h  as  the  first  day  of  school.  You  might  also 
ite  in  the  children’s  names  on  their  birthdays. 
;lp  the  children  understand  the  twelve  months 
>m  January  to  December  make  up  a  year. 

The  following  activities  are  keyed  to  the  four 
tidays  illustrated  in  the  children’s  book  and 
:  seasons  in  which  they  are  celebrated.  The 
tivities  may  be  adapted  to  other  holidays,  such 
Valentine’s  Day. 

•  Read  the  poem  “Hallowe’en.”  Talk  with 
;  children  about  Halloween  costumes  and 
ck-or-treating.  Let  the  children  think  up  and 
istrate  other  Halloween  images  with  the 
itence-starter  Tonight  is  the  night  when 


•  Try  to  arrange  to  have  a  simple  Halloween 
rty  for  the  entire  class,  with  children  wearing 
1  clothes  and  making  their  own  masks  rather 
in  buying  elaborate  costumes. 

•  Read  the  poem  “A  Riddle:  What  Am  I?” 
ie  children  might  enjoy  making  up  similar 
dies  about  other  fall  objects,  such  as  pumpkin 
:s,  or  autumn  leaves. 

•  To  provide  additional  practice  in  using  prep- 
itions,  play  Find  the  Pumpkins.  Hide  pump- 
i  cutouts  around  the  room.  Have  the  children 
'  to  find  them  and  then  tell  in  complete  sen- 
ices  where  they  found  them;  e.g.,  /  found  this 
mpkin  under  the  art  table. 

•  Before  and  after  Halloween,  have  the  chil- 
en  practice  future-  and  past-tense  patterns  by 
king  about  their  costumes  with  the  sentence- 

irters  On  Halloween  I  will _  and  On 

alloween  I  was _ 

•  Provide  crayons,  scissors,  paper,  and  paste 
th  which  to  make  and  decorate  Halloween 
per-bag  masks.  Have  the  children  dramatize 
ck-or-treating. 

•  Have  the  children  make  up  and  tape-record 
group  Halloween  story.  The  first  child  says  a 
ntence;  the  second  child  listens  to  it  and  adds 
sentence;  and  so  on.  Make  sure  all  the  children 


Halloween 

Tonight  is  the  night 
When  dead  leaves  fly 
Like  witches  on  switches 
Across  the  sky, 

When  elf  and  sprite 
Flit  through  the  night 
On  a  moony  sheen. 

Tonight  is  the  night 
When  leaves  make  a  sound 
Like  a  gnome  in  his  home 
Under  the  ground, 

When  spooks  and  trolls 
Creep  out  of  holes 
Mossy  and  green. 

Tonight  is  the  night 
When  pumpkins  stare 
Through  sheaves  and  leaves 
Everywhere, 

When  ghoul  and  ghost 
And  goblin  host 
Dance  round  their  queen. 

It’s  Hallowe’en. 

HARRY  BEHN 

“Hallowe'en”  from  The  Little  Hill, 
copyright,  1949,  by  Harry  Behn. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

A  Riddle:  What  Am  I? 

I  was  the  one  they  chose:  “See,  he’s  the 
Nicest  one,”  they  said. 

And  they  carved  me  out  a  face  and  put  a 
Candle  in  my  head. 

And  they  set  me  on  the  doorstep  though  the 
Night  was  dark  and  wild, 

And  when  they  lit  the  candle,  how  I  smiled! 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
from  All  Together  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Copyright  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1934,  1939,  1952 
by  Dorothy  Aldis. 


have  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  finished 
story  and  compare  and  contrast  their  own  ideas 
about  the  story  with  its  eventual  outcome. 

•  Bring  a  pumpkin  to  school  and  talk  with  the 
children  about  how  they  would  like  it  cut  out. 
Should  it  be  a  sad  pumpkin,  a  jolly  pumpkin,  a 
scary  pumpkin?  Ask  how  they  might  show  its 
“personality,”  helping  the  children  understand 
that  its  “facial  expression”  will  convey  its  mood. 
Save  the  pumpkin  seeds  to  plant. 
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•  Let  the  children  make  up  dances  for  the 
customary  Halloween  creatures — ghosts,  cats, 
witches.  Talk  with  them  afterward  about  how 
their  dances  told  who  they  were  and  how  they 
felt  as  they  were  dancing. 

•  To  help  the  children  keep  track  of  the  days 
before  a  holiday  and  to  reinforce  number  con¬ 
cepts,  have  them  make  cutouts  appropriate  to 
the  holiday  (such  as  jack-o’-lanterns,  Santa 
Clauses,  Easter  eggs,  or  flags).  Post  them  around 
the  chalkboard  and  write  the  corresponding 
numeral  on  the  chalkboard.  At  the  end  of  each 
day,  have  the  children  remove  one  of  the  cutouts 
and  tell  you  what  new  numeral  to  write  or  do  it 
himself. 

•  In  the  winter,  pantomime  making  snow¬ 
men,  making  and  throwing  snowballs,  and 
winter  sports  such  as  skating  and  skiing.  Have 
the  children  try  to  guess  what  action  is  being 
pantomimed. 

•  One  day  when  fresh-fallen  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  take  the  children  outside  to  look  at  snow¬ 
flake  patterns.  Place  a  piece  of  black  cloth  on 
the  ground  and  have  the  children  observe  the 
flakes  under  a  magnifying  glass  or  microscope. 
Encourage  them  to  describe  the  patterns  and 
compare  and  contrast  them.  Slides  of  snow¬ 
flakes  can  be  obtained  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 

•  Sing  “Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie?”  (sub¬ 
stituting  the  word  snowman  for  lassie ).  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  think  of  and  act  out 
movements  for  the  snowman,  such  as  skipping 
along,  nodding  his  head,  waving  his  arms, 
winking  his  eye. 

•  Read  the  story  “Goat  Comes  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Party.”  Encourage  the  children  to  act  out 
the  story. 

Goat  Comes  to  the  Christmas  Party 

“Hurry!  Hurry!  Hurry!”  said  Gran’ma  to 
Araminta.  “It’s  time  to  go  to  the  party.” 

“Hurry!  Hurry!  Hurry!”  said  Araminta  to 
Jerome  Anthony.  “It’s  time  to  go  to  the  party.” 

Christmas  had  come  to  the  country,  and 
there  was  going  to  be  a  party  at  the  school- 
house.  Everybody  was  going,  so  Araminta 
and  Jerome  Anthony  and  Gran’ma  had  to 
hurry,  else  they’d  be  late  and  miss  something. 

“I  wish  Goat  could  go  to  the  party,”  said 
Araminta,  shaking  her  head  sadly.  “It  seems  a 
shame  that  Goat  can’t  have  any  Christmas  at 
all.” 

“Goats  don’t  have  Christmas,”  laughed 
Jerome  Anthony.  “Whatever  would  Goat  do 
at  a  party?” 


“Hurry!  Hurry!  Hurry!”  said  Gran’la 
looking  at  her  watch. 

So  they  put  on  their  hats  and  coats  and  j  I 
tens.  They  tied  their  scarves  under  their  chbs 
and  they  started  out.  It  was  cold,  so  tjr 
walked  fast  and  it  didn’t  take  any  time  to  g«.j:i 
the  schoolhouse.  If  they  hadn’t  hurried  tjr 
might  have  been  late,  for  the  party  was  hs 
about  to  begin. 

Everyone  was  there  sitting  on  the  sclfe 
benches  that  were  pushed  back  against  *1 
wall  of  the  room.  The  little  Christmas  tree  i 
there  standing  straight  and  tall  in  the  frorjti 
the  room.  The  beautiful  paper  chains  and  pin 
corn  strings  were  there  on  the  Christmas  i 
just  where  they  belonged.  And  over  in  1 
corner  was  a  table  filled  with  cakes  and  lenjl 
ade  and  candy,  for  of  course  a  party  isrl ; 
party  without  good  things  to  eat. 

“Where  is  Gran’pa?”  asked  Jerome  n 
thony,  turning  around  in  his  seat.  “I’m  af  i< 
Gran’pa  is  going  to  be  late.” 

“Don’t  you  worry,”  smiled  Gran  a 
“Gran’pa  will  get  here.  He  has  a  surprise!;) 
you.” 

“Surprise!”  whispered  Araminta,  vr; 
excited.  Then  her  face  was  sad.  “Oh  dear,  li 
wish  Goat  could  be  here  for  the  surprise. 

Just  then  there  was  a  little  noise  at  the  V  ;l 
door  and  everyone  turned  around.  Well,  )i 
can’t  imagine  what  they  saw!  Santa  Cl  is 
There  he  was  in  a  red  suit  with  white  t  n 
mings,  and  a  red  hat  with  a  white  tassel.  i< 
he  had  the  reddest  face  you’ve  ever  seen,  tl 
a  long  white  beard  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

“Oh!  Oh!”  yelled  everybody. 

“Shh-h-h”  whispered  everybody. 

For  Santa  Claus  had  somebody  with  m 
This  somebody  was  black  and  white  with  m 
floppy  ears  and  a  short  stumpy  tail.  This  sc  le 
body  had  long  curly  horns  that  looked  r 
much  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  This  sc  le 
body  was  hitched  to  a  new  green  wagon.  )s 
you’ve  guessed  it.  Santa  Claus  had  a  rein  e 
with  him,  and  this  reindeer  was  pullif  h 
wagon  full  of  toys! 

“Oh!  Oh!  Oh!”  yelled  everybody. 

“Shh-h-h-h!”  whispered  everybody. 

For  Santa  Claus  and  the  reindeer  )  r< 
starting  up  the  aisle  toward  the  Christ  a: 
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ee.  They  walked  along  steadily,  until  they 
ame  to  the  bench  where  Jerome  Anthony  and 
Lraminta  were  sitting,  and  then  something 
ery  queer  happened.  That  reindeer  lifted  his 
tumpy  tail;  he  shook  his  head  and  his  ears 
^ent  flip-flop. 

“GOAT!”  yelled  Araminta,  jumping  up  and 
own.  “Goat  has  come  to  the  party!” 

We  can’t  be  sure  whether  it  was  Araminta 
elling  or  the  sight  of  the  Christmas  tree,  but 
nyway,  just  then- that  Santa  Claus  reindeer 
topped  acting  like  a  reindeer  and  began  act- 
lg  like  a  goat  instead.  He  butted  Santa  Claus 
ut  of  the  way.  He  broke  loose  from  his 
'agon.  He  began  eating  the  Christmas  tree! 
“Hey!  Watch  out!”  said  Santa  Claus,  fall- 
lg  against  one  of  the  benches.  When  he  got 
p,  that  red  face  with  the  long  white  beard  had 
illen  off. 

“Gran’pa!”  yelled  Jerome  Anthony.  “Gran’- 
a  got  here  after  all!” 

We  can’t  be  sure  whether  it  was  Jerome 
mthony  yelling  or  the  sight  of  that  goat  eating 
le  Christmas  tree,  but  anyway,  Santa  Claus 
topped  acting  like  Santa  Claus  and  began  to 
ct  like  Gran’pa  instead.  He  grabbed  hold  of 
ioat.  But  every  time  he  tried  to  get  Goat  to 
top  eating  the  popcorn  off  the  tree,  Goat 
ired  up  and  butted  him  against  the  benches 
gain. 

“Let  me  help,”  said  Araminta,  jumping  up. 
I  can  manage  that  Goat.” 

She  grabbed  Goat  by  his  bridle  and  started 
)  lead  him  away  before  he  ruined  the  tree, 
ut  just  then  Goat  caught  sight  of  that  table 
ill  of  cakes  and  candy  and  lemonade,  and  he 
ulled  toward  that.  Now  when  goats  see  some- 
ling  that  they  want  to  eat,  you  know  how 
ard  it  is  to  keep  them  away  from  it.  Araminta 
ulled  and  pulled,  but  it  didn’t  do  any  good, 
ioat  kept  on  getting  closer  and  closer  to  that 
tble  of  good  food. 

“Oh!  Oh!  Oh!”  everybody  yelled.  They 
idn’t  want  all  their  party  refreshments  to  be 
aten  up. 

“Shh-h-h!”  everybody  whispered,  because 
looked  as  if  Jerome  Anthony  was  going  to 
o  something  about  it. 

He  took  two  pieces  of  chocolate  cake  from 
ie  table  and  he  held  them  out  to  Goat. 


“Here,  Goat!”  he  said. 

Goat  looked  at  that  cake  held  out  for  him  to 
eat;  he  rared  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  shook 
those  pretend-like  reindeer  horns  off  his  own 
short  horns;  then  he  ran  after  Jerome  Anthony! 
Jerome  Anthony  ran  down  the  middle  of  the 
schoolhouse,  holding  that  cake  so  Goat  could 
see  it.  Jerome  Anthony  ran  out  the  door,  with 
Goat  after  him. 

“Humph!”  said  Araminta,  taking  a  deep 
breath,  “I  shouldn’t  have  worried  about  Goat 
not  having  any  Christmas.  He  had  more  than 
anybody  else.” 

Gran’pa  put  on  his  red  face  with  the  white 
whiskers  and  there  he  was— a  Santa  Claus 
again.  “Merry  Christmas!”  he  laughed,  as  he 
began  to  give  out  the  toys.  “Merry  Christmas!” 
yelled  everybody. 

“Maa-aa!  Maa-a-a!”  came  Goat’s  voice  from 
the  schoolhouse  yard. 

But  nobody  opened  the  door  to  let  him  in. 

EVA  KNOX  EVANS 
from  the  book  Araminta’ s  Goat 

From  Araminta’ s  Goat  by  Eva  Knox  Evans. 

Copyright  ©  1958  by  Eva  Knox  Evans. 

Printed  in  Christmas  Gif',  compiled  by  Charlemae  Rollins. 

Follett  Publishing  Company. 

Copyright  ©  1963  by  Charlemae  Rollins. 


•  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  tell 
about  Christmas  or  Hanukkah  customs  in  their 
homes,  such  as  eating  special  foods,  hanging 
stockings,  and  opening  gifts. 

•  Build  a  toy  store  with  blocks  or  cardboard 
boxes.  Dramatize  buying  and  selling,  helping 
the  children  understand  that  the  toys  they  see 
advertised  on  television  must  be  purchased. 
Depending  on  the  children’s  maturity,  you  might 
want  to  introduce  the  terms  for  the  various  de¬ 
nominations  of  money. 

•  Take  a  walk  to  a  nearby  Christmas  tree  lot. 
Observe  the  sizes,  shapes,  colors,  names,  and 
smells  of  the  trees.  Discuss  where  the  trees 
come  from  and  how  they  are  shipped  to  your 
area.  Observe  to  see  if  any  of  the  same  trees 
grow  in  the  neighborhood. 

•  Visit  a  local  grocery  store  to  observe 
special  holiday  foods.  Encourage  the  children 
to  note  sights,  sounds,  smells,  and  tastes. 

•  Have  the  children  create  their  own  Christ¬ 
mas  or  Hanukkah  impressions  on  the  tape  re¬ 
corder  with  the  sentence-starters  Christmas  (or 


Hanukkah)  sounds  like  - ,  .  .  •  smells 

like  _ _  .  .  •  tastes  like  - ,  .  .  •  looks 


like _ ,  .  .  .  feels  (either  or  both  meanings) 

like _ Play  the  tape  back  and  have  the 

children  choose  their  favorite  images  to  create 
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“Christmas  (or  Hanukkah)  Is”  booklets.  The 
booklets  might  be  illustrated  and  taken  home  as 
gifts  for  parents. 

In  making  simple  holiday  gifts  for  families, 
emphasize  the  importance  and  fun  of  giving.  A 
child-made  card  with  a  message  dictated  by  the 
child  and  printed  by  you  will  be  valued  more 
highly  than  one  on  which  the  teacher  has  ob¬ 
viously  done  most  of  the  work. 

•  Another  kind  of  holiday  gift  might  be  a 
simple  party  for  parents,  during  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  perform  simple  songs  and  dances  as  their 
“gift”  of  entertainment. 

•  Introduce  the  Easter/spring  theme  with  a 
stuffed  rabbit  in  the  surprise  bag.  Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  touch  and  describe  the  object  and  try  to 
guess  what  it  is. 

•  Observe  a  real  rabbit  in  a  pet  store  or  bring 
one  to  class  for  a  few  days.  Talk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  how  it  looks,  moves,  and  feels,  and 
what  it  eats.  You  might  want  to  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Easter  Bunny,  who  “de¬ 
livers”  the  eggs,  and  the  chicken,  who  lays  them. 
Perhaps  the  rabbit  could  share  the  classroom 
with  the  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  the  activity  “My 
Chicken  Book,”  on  pages  31-34  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  books. 

•  Read  the  poem  “The  Easter  Rabbit,”  en¬ 
couraging  the  children  to  pantomime  the  action. 

The  Easter  Rabbit 

The  Easter  Rabbit  keeps  a  very 
Cheerful  hen  that  likes  to  lay 
Blue  and  red  and  green  and  yellow 
Eggs  for  him  on  Easter  day. 

He  puts  the  eggs  inside  his  basket 
With  a  lot  of  other  things— 

Bunnies  with  pink  ears  and  whiskers, 
Little  ducks  with  tickling  wings. 

Then  on  tiptoe  he  comes  hopping, 
Hiding  secrets  everywhere— 

Speckled  eggs  behind  the  mirror, 
Sugar  bird-nests  in  the  chair. 

If  we  saw  him  we  would  give  him 
Tender  lettuce  leaves  to  eat— 

But  he  slips  out  very  softly 
On  his  pussywillow  feet. 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
from/4//  Together  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Copyright  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1934,  1939,  1952 
by  Dorothy  Aldis. 


•  Decorate  Easter  eggs  with  crayons,  egg 
dye,  bits  of  paper,  and  glue.  You  may  want  to 
limit  the  materials  for  each  day  to  one  or  two, 
adding  new  ones  as  the  children  seem  ready  for 
them.  If  the  eggs  are  crayoned  before  they  are 
dyed,  the  wax  design  will  show  through.  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  talk  about  what  they  are 
doing,  what  colors  they  are  making,  and  what 
their  designs  represent. 

•  Make  or  have  the  children  make  matching 
sets  of  decorated  Easter  eggs  for  classifying  and 
categorizing  activities.  For  instance,  you  might 
pair  them  by  colors,  designs,  or  numerals.  Let 
the  children  see  how  many  different  ways  they 
can  match  the  eggs.  Peel  the  eggs  and  eat  them 
as  they  are  or  prepare  egg  salad. 

•  Read  the  poem  “Spring  Comes  to  the 
City.”  Have  the  children  think  of  other  signs  of 
spring  in  their  neighborhoods.  If  yours  is  a 
country  school,  ask  the  children  to  describe 
spring’s  arrival  in  the  country.  Then  have  them 
compare  and  contrast  the  signs  of  spring. 

Spring  Comes  to  the  City 

Winter-shut  windows  are  now  agape, 
Geraniums  bloom  on  a  fire  escape, 

A  sidewalk  is  chalked  with  a  hopscotch  frame, 
Boys  in  the  street  play  a  baseball  game; 

Girls  jump  rope  to  a  chanting  tune, 

The  ice-cream  man  will  come  out  soon. 

The  scent  of  spring  is  in  the  air; 

The  signs  of  spring  are  everywhere. 

EVA  GRANT 

Reprinted  from  Instructor  ©  March  1968, 
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•  Talk  with  the  children  about  spring  vaca¬ 
tion.  Let  them  pick  a  destination  and  plan  an 
imaginary  trip,  including  what  kind  of  clothing 
they  will  need  for  the  climate,  how  they  will 
travel,  and  what  new  foods  and  natural  wonders 
they  might  see  on  arrival.  You  might  like  to  have 
the  children  dictate  a  group  postcard  from  their 
“vacation  spot”  to  their  families  or  another 
classroom  as  an  introduction  to  written  com¬ 
munication. 

•  Read  the  folk  rhyme  “The  Green  Grass 
Growing  All  Around”  to  the  children.  Reread  it 
with  them,  having  them  recite  the  refrain,  “And 
the  green  grass  growing  all  around,”  at  a  signal 
from  you.  This  activity  can  serve  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  choral  speaking. 
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he  Green  Grass  Growing  All  Around 

There  was  a  tree  stood  in  the  ground, 

The  prettiest  tree  you  ever  did  see; 

The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the 
ground, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  on  this  tree  there  was  a  limb, 

The  prettiest  limb  you  ever  did  see; 

The  limb  on  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  wood, 
The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the 
ground, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  on  this  limb  there  was  a  bough, 

The  prettiest  bough  you  ever  did  see; 

The  bough  on  the  limb,  and  the  limb  on  the 
tree, 

The  limb  on  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  wood, 
The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the 
ground. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

Now  on  this  bough  there  was  a  nest, 

The  prettiest  nest  you  ever  did  see; 

The  nest  on  the  bough,  and  the  bough  on  the 
limb, 

The  bough  on  the  limb,  and  the  limb  on  the 
tree, 

The  limb  on  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  wood, 
The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the 
ground, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  in  the  nest  there  were  some  eggs, 

The  prettiest  eggs  you  ever  did  see; 

Eggs  in  the  nest,  and  the  nest  on  the  bough, 

The  nest  on  the  bough,  and  the  bough  on  the 
limb, 

The  bough  on  the  limb,  and  the  limb  on  the 
tree, 

The  limb  on  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  wood. 
The  tree  in  the  wood,  and  the  wood  in  the 
ground, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  all  around. 

FOLK  RHYME 


Fire  Works 

Booming  and  exploding 
Gracefully  reach  upwards  with  tongues 
of  light, 

Shooting  up,  suddenly  turns  and  twists 
Exploding  in  the  silent  air, 

Suddenly  drop  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

CATHY  CROOKS 
AGE  — 8V2 


•  Ask  the  children  if  any  of  them  have  ever 
seen  fireworks.  Try  to  arrange  to  have  pictures 
available  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  fire¬ 
works.  Read  the  poems  above  and  below  to 
encourage  the  children  to  make  up  descriptive 
sentences  about  the  colors  and  sounds  of  fire¬ 
works.  You  might  like  to  call  the  children’s 
attention  to  the  words  “fireworks  flashing”  and 
help  them  discover  that  both  words  begin  with 
the  same  sound. 


Fireworks 

Boom!  Crackle!  Bang!  Zip! 
Fireworks  flashing  through  the  air! 
All  different  colors 
People  watching  with  excitement 
Wishing  they  would  not  end. 

Time  to  go  home 
Dreaming  of  yesterday. 


MARTHA  GIBSON 
AGE  —  8  V2 


•  As  an  assimilation  activity,  review  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  seasons  and  past,  present,  and  future 
tenses  by  playing  a  pattern  practice  game  with 
these  sentence-starters: 

Last  fall  we - 

When  winter  came  we - 

Now  that  it’s  spring  we - 

This  summer  we  will - 
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Introduction 

Introduce  this  section  by  having  the  children 
examine  the  pictures  on  page  38  of  their  books 
(“Rain  and  Shine”).  What  can  they  notice  about 
each  picture:  Where  was  the  picture  taken? 
What  kind  of  weather  is  shown?  What  are  the 
children  wearing,  and  why?  In  what  season  (or 
month)  might  each  picture  have  been  taken? 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  pictures  feel.  How  does  a  rainy  day 
make  them  feel?  A  bright,  sunny  day?  A  bliz¬ 
zard  or  sleet  storm?  Use  the  pattern  A  rainy 

day  makes  me  feel  as _ as _ to  help 

the  children  create  their  own  language  imagery. 

•  Read  the  poem  “There’s  Always  Weather” 
to  the  children.  Encourage  them  to  think  of  what 
their  lives  might  be  like  if  your  area  had  only 
one  kind  of  weather.  Help  them  understand  that 
weather  is  an  abstract  term  that  covers  any  and 
all  conditions  of  temperature,  precipitation, 
and  wind. 


There’s  Always  Weather 

There’s  always  weather,  weather, 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Some  days  are  nice  and  sunny, 
Sunny  and  bright  and  hot. 

There’s  always  weather,  weather, 
Whether  we  like  it  or  don’t. 
Sometimes  so  cold  and  cloudy! 

Will  it  soon  snow,  or  won’t? 

If  days  were  always  just  the  same, 
Out-of-doors  would  be  so  tame— 
Never  a  wild  and  windy  day, 

Never  a  stormy  sky  of  gray. 

I’m  glad  there’s  weather,  weather, 
Dark  days,  then  days  full  of  sun. 
Summer  and  fall  and  winter— 
Weather  is  so  much  fun! 

LANGSTON  HUGHES 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harold  Ober  Associates  Inc. 

Copyright  ©  1958  by  Langston  Hughes. 


•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  weather  in 
your  area  of  the  country.  What  is  the  weather 
today?  What  was  it  yesterday?  What  do  they 
think  it  will  be  tomorrow? 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  the  “homework” 
assignment  of  watching  or  listening  to  the 
weather  reports  for  several  days  and  checking 
the  predictions  against  the  actual  weather.  You 
might  use  a  tin  can,  with  the  inches  marked,  as  a 


rain  gauge.  A  yardstick  inside  a  large  pail  could 
be  used  to  measure  snow,  and  the  children  could 
observe  how  many  inches  of  snow  melt  down  to 
an  inch  of  water. 

•  Make  a  class  weather  chart  out  of  a  large 
piece  of  poster  board,  with  slits  for  holding  the 
pictures  or  words  the  children  choose  to  de¬ 
scribe  each  day’s  weather.  You  might  print  the 
following  words  on  tagboard  for  use  with  the 
chart:  hot,  warm,  cool,  cold;  dry,  rainy,  snowy; 
windy;  sunny ,  foggy,  smoggy;  and  others  appro¬ 
priate  to  your  area’s  climate.  The  children  can 
provide  the  pictures,  either  drawing  them  or  cut¬ 
ting  them  out  of  magazines.  Make  this  activity  a 
daily  one,  and  keep  a  record  of  how  many  days 
each  weather  word  and  picture  occur  in  a  given 
week  or  month. 

•  Have  the  children  observe  the  classroom 
thermometer,  discussing  its  name  and  purpose. 

Tape  the  thermometer  outside  on  a  cold  day, 
then  bring  it  inside  and  talk  about  the  change  in 
the  reading. 

•  Play  Musical  Thermometers,  having  the 
children  gradually  stretch  higher  as  you  play  up 
the  scale  on  the  piano  or  song  bells,  and  grad¬ 
ually  stoop  down  as  you  play  down  the  scale. 

•  From  a  picture  file  of  seasonal  and  weather 
pictures,  have  volunteers  select  a  picture  and 
describe  to  the  other  children  what  is  happening 
in  the  picture  and  what  the  people  are  wearing. 

Have  the  other  children  try  to  guess  what  sea¬ 
son  and/or  weather  is  pictured. 

•  Read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “The 
Wind.”  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  how  the 
wind  moves  them  and  how  it  makes  them  feel. 

Let  them  imitate  the  “loud  song”  of  the  wind. 

•  Use  the  poem  “Rain”  to  initiate  a  discus¬ 
sion  comparing  and  contrasting  summer  rain 
and  winter  rain.  What  are  the  sounds  of  each 
kind  of  rain?  How  does  each  kind  of  rain  make 
the  children  feel?  What  do  they  do  on  a  rainy 
day  when  they  can’t  go  outside  to  play? 

Rain 

Summer  rain 

is  soft  and  cool, 
so  I  go  barefoot 
in  a  pool. 

But  winter  rain 

is  cold,  and  pours, 
so  I  must  watch  it 
from  indoors. 

MYRA  COHN  LIVINGSTON 

“Rain"  from  Whispers  and  Other  Poems, 

©  1958,  by  Myra  Cohn  Livingston. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  Inc. 
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•  Read  “Start  of  a  Storm.”  Can  the  children 
jess  what  the  “yellow  (that)  stabs  the  sky”  is? 
alk  with  the  children  about  storms  common  to 
jur  area  of  the  country.  Verbalizing  their 
ars  of  lightning  and  thunder  can  help  reduce 
leir  anxiety.  Some  of  the  children  might  enjoy 
incing  to  “stormy”  music  or  tape-recording  a 
ory  about  a  storm. 

tart  of  a  Storm 

The  trees 
go  wild, 
yellow  stabs 
the  sky, 
awnings  leap, 
papers  fly— 
and  suddenly, 
with  a  rattling  cry 
against  the  pane, 
roars 
the  rain! 

LOU  ANN  WELTE 


life  of  the  different  regions,  and  generalize  that 
children  everywhere  have  many  of  the  same 
needs  and  like  to  do  many  of  the  same  things. 

A  Sometimes  Wish 
Sometimes, 

I  wish  I  knew  the  magic  word 
To  change  myself  into  a  bird, 

I’d  fly  to  places  far  away 

Where  summer  stays  the  whole  year  round 

And  juicy  oranges  are  found 

And  children  on  the  beaches  play— 

Where  red  poinsettias  wave  in  the  breeze 
And  long,  gray  moss  hangs  draped  from  trees. 
Where  there’s  no  snow  but  shells  instead; 

But  long  before  the  day  should  wane 
I’d  wish  to  fly  back  home  again 
And  creep  into  my  own  small  bed! 

MILDRED  D.  SHACKLETT 

Printed  in  The  Golden  Flute. 

Selected  by  Alice  Hubbard  and  Adeline  Babbit. 

Copyright  1932  by  John  Day  Company. 
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•  You  might  like  to  talk  with  the  children 
bout  the  effects  of  rain.  If  yours  is  a  very  wet 
limate,  what  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  seem  to 
irive  on  so  much  rain?  Would  the  same  plants 
e  able  to  live  in  the  desert?  Some  of  the  chil- 
ren  might  be  interested  in  a  chart,  available  in 
tlases,  showing  the  annual  rainfall  in  different 
arts  of  the  world.  How  might  the  weather  in- 
uence  people’s  lives — their  houses,  their 
lothing,  their  activities,  the  food  they  eat? 

•  To  review  antonyms,  play  Opposites, 
sing  these  weather  terms:  hot,  cold;  wet,  dry; 
mny,  cloudy;  inside,  outside.  As  you  call  out 
ne  of  the  words,  the  children  volunteer  the 
pposite. 

•  As  an  alternate  activity  for  less  mature  chil- 
ren,  display  a  picture  illustrating  one  of  these 
'ords  and  have  the  children  find  another  picture 
lat  shows  its  opposite.  You  will  also  want  to 
elp  the  children  understand  that  there  are  many 
radations  between  the  opposites,  and  provide 
iem  with  the  words  for  these  gradations,  such 
s  cool  and  warm  as  intermediate  to  hot  and 
old. 

•  Read  the  poem  “A  Sometimes  Wish.”  Chil- 
ren  in  a  cold  climate  might  enjoy  imagining 
iey  could  “fly  away”  for  the  day  to  the  beaches 
f  the  South  and  telling  what  they  would  do. 
'hildren  whose  homes  are  in  an  area  where  it 
ever  snows  might  reverse  the  activity.  Help 
ie  children  compare  and  contrast  the  ways  of 


•  You  might  like  to  use  the  poem  “In  Au¬ 
gust”  to  help  the  children  talk  about  how  they 
feel  in  the  summer.  What  kinds  of  things  do  they 
like  to  do?  What  is  “the  taste  of  summer”?  “The 
smell  of  summer”?  “The  sound  of  summer”? 
Is  August  the  hottest  month  in  your  area?  If  not, 
which  month  is?  Encourage  the  children  to  tape- 
record  their  ideas. 

In  August 

When  the  sun  is  strong 
And  the  day  is  hot, 

We  move  around 
At  a  peaceful  trot. 

We  don’t  wear  much 
In  the  way  of  clothes 
And  we  squirt  ourselves 
With  the  garden  hose. 

MARCHETTE  CHUTE 

From  the  book  Around  and  About  by  Marchette  Chute. 

Copyright©  1957  by  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers,  and  reprinted  with  permission 
of  the  author  and  publishers. 


•  As  a  culminating  activity,  make  a  class 
mural  showing  the  cycle  of  seasons  and  weather 
in  your  area.  Encourage  the  children  to  dictate 
their  sensory  impressions  of  each  season  for  you 
to  print  along  appropriate  areas  of  the  mural. 
Help  them  generalize  that  the  year  is  an  arbi¬ 
trary  measure  for  the  sequence  of  weather  and 
holidays  and  that  the  cycle  constantly  renews 
itself. 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  three  pictures  of 
trees  on  page  39  of  their  books.  What  can  they 
notice  about  each  picture?  Help  them  discover 
that  the  first  tree  is  full  of  leaves,  the  second  tree 
has  some  leaves,  and  the  third  picture  is  of  trees 
without  leaves.  Introduce  the  terms  some,  all, 
and  none,  and  ask  the  children  to  match  the 
terms  to  the  trees. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Gather  leaves  from  trees  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  have  the  children  examine  them  with  a 
microscope  or  magnifying  glass.  Place  the 
leaves  between  two  sheets  of  waxed  paper  and 
press  with  a  warm  iron  to  preserve  them  for  use 
in  displays  and  collages.  Or,  make  a  group  book¬ 
let  with  a  different  kind  of  leaf  on  each  page. 
Have  the  children  think  up  an  appropriate  title 
for  the  book  and  place  it  in  the  library  corner. 

•  Take  a  walk  to  observe  how  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees  and  are  blown  about  by  the  wind. 
Encourage  the  children  to  notice  which  trees 
have  all  their  leaves,  which  have  some  (or  a 
few),  and  which  have  none. 

•  Review  the  names  of  the  seasons  by  having 
the  children  draw  trees  as  they  might  appear  in 
your  part  of  the  country  in  fall,  winter,  spring, 
and  summer.  A  discussion  of  Christmas  trees 
can  help  the  children  understand  that  the  word 
evergreen  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  tree  but  a 
statement  about  the  fact  that  it  does  not  shed  its 
leaves  as  other  trees  do. 

•  You  might  like  to  use  “The  Last  Leaf” 

to  help  the  children  talk  about  how  a  tree  with¬ 
out  leaves  makes  them  feel  oi  what  it  reminds 
them  of.  Encourage  them  to  think  of  imaginative 
metaphors  with  the  sentence-starter  A  tree  with¬ 
out  leaves  is  like _ 

•  Extend  the  concepts  of  none,  some,  and 
all  to  activities  classifying  and  categorizing 
many  different  classroom  objects — beads  and 
crayons,  table  and  chairs,  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves.  Ask  questions  such  as  How  many 
boys  are  wearing  green — some,  all,  or  none? 
How  many  children  are  wearing  shoes?  How 
many  lights  in  the  room  are  turned  on?  Provide 
many  opportunities  for  the  children  to  create 
sets  of  objects  and  change  them  by  adding  to  or 
taking  away  items  and  saying  what  they  have 
done. 

•  Read  the  poem  “A  Leaf,”  encouraging  the 
children  to  dramatize  the  life-cycle  of  a  leaf, 
from  the  first  bud  unfolding  to  the  last  swing  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  the  tree. 


The  Last  Leaf 

A  few  leaves  stay  for  a  while  on  the  trees 
After  their  color  begins  to  turn, 

And  no  other  leaves  seem  as  gold  as  these 
Not  even  the  ones  our  bonfires  burn 
With  golden  flames  in  piles  on  the  ground. 

A  few  leaves  stay  so  long  that  I  found 
The  one  last  leaf  on  a  tree  in  the  snow, 

And  when  a  galloping  wind  came  round 
The  edge  of  our  house  and  started  to  blow 
Snow  dust  to  sparkles  floating  free, 

When  the  wind  ran  away,  almost  with  me, 
And  sunshine  settled  quiet  and  cold, 

There,  like  a  bird,  still  on  the  tree 
Was  that  lonesome  leaf,  no  longer  gold 
But  curly  and  brown  and  dry  and  old. 

HARRY  BEHN 

“The  Last  Leaf”  from  Windy  Morning, 
copyright,  1953,  by  Harry  Behn. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  Inc. 

A  Leaf 

If  I  were  a  leaf 
(but  I  wouldn’t  be) 

I’d  have  to  be  tied 
to  a  tree, 

tree, 

tree. 

I  couldn’t  walk  off 
(or  skip  or  run) 

and  my  nose  would  get  burned 
by  the  sun, 

sun, 

sun. 

In  summer  I’d  roast, 
in  winter  I’d  freeze, 
and  all  through  October 
I’d  sneeze, 

sneeze, 

sneeze. 

AILEEN  FISHER 

"A  Leaf”  from  IJp  the  Windy  Hill  by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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CHAPTER  6 


Objectives 

The  theme  of  Chapter  6  is  plants — how  they 
grow  from  seeds,  how  the  seeds  produce  fruits 
and  vegetables,  how  these  products  go  from  the 
farm  to 'the  store  to  the  home,  and  how  they  are 
prepared  for  eating. 

Communication 

1.  To  continue  work  with  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening  skills,  with  emphasis  on  art,  drama,  and 
movement  activities  related  to  growth 

2.  To  introduce  the  use  of  filmstrips  and 
“movies”  as  means  of  communication 

Language  Skills 

1 .  To  help  children  begin  to  combine  series  of 
words  and  simple  sentences  with  the  use  of 
and 

2.  To  review  and  extend  the  children’s  under¬ 
standing  that  some  words  have  multiple  mean¬ 
ings  to  the  understanding  that  some  words 
sound  alike  but  look  different  in  writing 

3.  To  continue  to  explore: 
rhyme 

comparatives  and  superlatives 

Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  thinking  skills 
of: 

comparing  and  contrasting 
classifying  and  categorizing 
sequencing 
generalizing 

2.  To  emphasize  development  in  the  thinking 
skills  of: 

noting  details 
forming  definitions 
planning 
scheduling 

3.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  the 
sources  and  distribution  of  foods  and  to  review 
and  expand  their  concepts  of: 

growth 

natural  cycles 


Human  Relations 

1.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  that 
many  people  must  cooperate  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  preparation  of  foods  and  to 
practice  cooperation  themselves  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  common  tasks 

2.  To  review  the  concept  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  food  preferences 

Literature 

1.  To  continue  to  enjoy: 
riddles 

poems 

stories 

2.  To  begin  to  understand  and  appreciate 
plays  on  different  meanings  of  the  same  word 
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Introduction 

Bring  several  oranges  to  class  for  the  children 
to  examine.  If  the  children  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  fruit,  explain  that  its  color  is  also  its  name. 
Ask  what  else  they  can  notice  about  the  oranges 
by  examining  them.  Help  them  formulate  sen¬ 
tences  describing  the  oranges’  shape,  texture, 
and  smell. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Cut  one  of  the  oranges  in  half  and  peel 
another  one,  pulling  the  sections  apart  slightly. 
Ask  the  children  what  they  can  notice  about  the 
oranges  from  the  inside.  Elicit  the  observations 
that  they  are  made  up  of  sections,  have  “skin” 
around  them,  and  contain  seeds.  Ask  if  anyone 
can  think  of  a  way  to  enjoy  this  fruit  other  than 
eating  the  sections.  Help  them  understand  that 
the  juice  can  be  squeezed  from  the  oranges  for 
drinking. 

Prepare  orange  juice,  letting  the  children  do 
some  of  the  squeezing.  Let  everyone  in  the 
group  have  a  sip  of  the  juice.  Encourage  them  to 
talk  about  the  taste.  Do  they  like  it?  Does  it 
remind  them  of  any  other  taste?  How  might  they 
describe  it  to  someone  who  had  never  tasted  it? 

Encourage  the  children  who  have  had  orange 
juice  before  to  tell  how  it  was  prepared — from 
fresh  oranges,  from  a  can,  from  frozen  con¬ 
centrate,  from  a  powder.  Have  any  of  them  had 
orangeade  or  orange  pop?  Try  to  arrange  to  let 
the  children  sample  all  these  various  drinks  and 
compare  and  contrast  the  appearance,  taste,  and 
smell. 

•  Ask  the  children  where  they  think  you  got 
the  oranges  or  where  their  families  get  them. 
Does  anyone  know  where  the  oranges  were  be¬ 
fore  they  got  to  the  store?  Display  a  picture  of 
an  orange  grove.  Explain  that  oranges  are  one  of 
many  fruits  that  grow  on  trees.  You  might  also 
explain  that  most  oranges  come  from  Florida, 
Israel,  and  California,  all  places  with  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  and  ask  the  children  why  this  might  be 
so.  Help  them  generalize  that  orange  trees  need 
plenty  of  sun  and  can  be  damaged  by  cold 
weather. 

•  You  might  like  to  use  the  poem  “Fruit 
Pickers”  to  help  the  children  understand  that 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  that  come  from 
many  different  places.  If  you  have  children  of 
migrant  workers  in  your  group,  encourage  them 
to  tell  the  other  children  about  their  travels. 

•  Depending  on  the  maturity  of  the  children, 
you  might  like  to  trace  the  steps  in  the  process 
of  getting  an  orange  from  the  tree  to  the  home, 
perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  a  parent  who  is 
associated  with  a  grocery  store. 


Fruit  Pickers 

We  lead  a  wandering  gypsy  life 
Moving  all  the  time. 

My  daddy  picks  the  fruit  from  trees— 
Apple,  peach,  and  lime. 

He  picks  the  oranges  flaming 
Like  lanterns  on  the  trees; 

Grapefruit  and  juicy  tangerines 
He  plucks  with  skill  and  ease. 

And  when  the  peaches  ripen, 

We  hurry  up  the  coast. 

Of  all  the  workers  in  the  field, 

My  father  picks  the  most. 

And  when  it’s  apple  time  again. 

My  father’s  working  where 
Red,  green,  or  russet  apples 
Grow  ripe  in  frosty  air. 

JEAN  BRABHAM  MC  KINNEY 

Reprinted  from  Instructor,  ©  February  1970, 

The  Instructor  Publications,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  14437 


•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  40  of  their 
books  and  examine  and  describe  the  pictures. 
They  should  be  able  to  notice  that  the  pictures 
are  in  the  wrong  order.  Help  them  develop  the 
correct  sequence  orally,  using  the  words  first, 
second,  etc.  Then  have  the  children  draw  con¬ 
necting  lines  to  show  the  sequence  or  cut  out 
the  pictures  and  arrange  them  in  sequence  on 
oaktag  strips.  Encourage  them  to  tape-record  or 
dictate  a  simple  story  about  the  sequence. 

More  advanced  children  might  enjoy  drawing 
their  own  pictures  showing  how  oranges  get  to 
the  supermarket,  accompanied  by  simple  dic¬ 
tated  or  tape-recorded  sentences. 

•  Help  the  children  understand  that  all  areas 
of  the  country  contribute  something  to  the  food 
chain.  Arrange  a  visit  to  an  orchard  or  grove,  if 
you  are  in  an  agricultural  area,  or  to  a  packing 
plant  or  wholesale  distributor  if  your  school  is 
in  the  city.  You  might  follow  up  this  activity 
with  a  class  poster  illustrating  how  the  products 
or  services  of  your  area  reach  people  in  other 
areas. 
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Introduction 

To  introduce  this  section,  pass  around  an 
assortment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  examine.  Encourage  them  to  note  the 
color,  odor,  texture,  size,  and  shape  of  each 
item.  Include  as  many  of  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  pictured  on  page  41  of  the  children’s  book 
as  possible  (apples,  strawberries,  cherries,  peas, 
bananas,  corn,  onions,  lemons,  plums,  purple 
grapes,  oranges,  celery,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
carrots). 

Or,  plan  a  visit  to  the  produce  section  of  a 
nearby  grocery  store,  where  the  children  can  see 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  on  display. 

If  neither  of  these  activities  is  feasible,  set  up 
a  picture  file  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  above  items. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  41  of  their 
books.  Identify  or  have  the  children  identify  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  pictured.  Ask  the  children 
how  all  these  items  are  alike  (they  are  all  edible). 
Help  the  children  understand  that  all  these  fruits 
and  vegetables  come  from  growing  plants. 

•  Have  the  children  look  again  at  the  picture 
of  the  apple  and  the  strawberry  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  square.  Ask  them  if  they  can  tell  how  these 
two  fruits  are  alike  (both  are  red).  Continue  in 
the  same  way  with  the  other  squares,  helping  the 
children  generalize  that  each  pair  is  alike  either 
in  color  or  in  shape. 

•  Use  this  page  to  provide  practice  in  com¬ 
bining  simple  sentences  using  and.  Help  the 
children  formulate  statements  such  as  Apples 
are  red.  Strawberries  are  red.  Apples  and  straw¬ 
berries  are  red.  Or,  Oranges  are  round.  Apples 
are  round.  Oranges  and  apples  are  round. 

•  You  can  also  use  this  page  to  generate 
negative  statements,  with  the  pattern  Carrots 
are  orange.  Oranges  are  orange.  Oranges  are 
round.  Carrots  are  not  round.  Help  the  children 
compare  and  contrast  all  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  this  page  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
in  addition  to  color  and  shape. 

•  To  help  the  children  understand  the  use  of 
and  in  a  series,  display  a  green  apple,  a  yellow 
apple,  and  a  red  apple.  Help  the  children  formu¬ 
late  one  sentence  that  describes  all  three  apples; 
e.g.,  Apples  are  green,  red,  and  yellow. 

•  Use  this  page  for  many  different  classify¬ 
ing  and  categorizing  activities.  Help  the  children 
set  up  categories  by  asking  questions  such  as 
Which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  eaten  raw? 
Which  are  eaten  cooked?  Which  can  be  eaten 
either  raw  or  cooked?  Which  grow  on  trees?  On 
vines?  Under  the  ground?  Which  are  available 
fresh?  Canned?  Frozen?  Dried? 


•  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fruits  and  vegetables  are  harvested  and 
processed.  You  might  like  to  plan  a  field  trip  to 
a  nearby  farm  or  processing  plant  to  help  them 
understand  how  foods  get  from  where  they  grow 
to  the  consumer’s  table. 

•  Blindfold  a  volunteer  and  have  him  try  to 
guess  which  fruit  or  vegetable  you  place  in  his 
hand  by  its  texture,  shape,  and  odor. 

•  With  a  food  chopper,  mash  bananas  or 
pears  and  have  the  children  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  the  consistency  and  odor.  You  might  like 
to  make  jelly  from  the  fruit  for  the  children  to 
have  with  crackers  and  milk  at  snack  time.  Have 
them  compare  the  flavor  of  the  raw  fruit  with 
the  jelly.  Use  baby-food  jars  for  individual 
servings. 

•  Review  vegetable  names  by  making  a 
tossed  salad.  Let  the  children  do  as  much  of  the 
preparation  as  possible.  Use  paper  cups  for 
individual  portions. 

•  Let  the  children  take  turns  tape-recording 
descriptions  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  other 
children  can  try  to  guess  which  fruit  or  vegetable 
was  described. 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  un¬ 
usual  fruits  and  vegetables  they  enjoy  at  home. 
Help  the  children  generalize  that  different  per¬ 
sons  enjoy  different  kinds  of  food,  including 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

•  Help  the  children  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  including  some  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
every  diet.  Depending  on  the  ability  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  you  might  like  to  introduce  a  discussion  of 
the  vitamins  fruits  and  vegetables  contain. 

•  Play  a  guessing  game  in  which  the  children 
take  turns  “being”  a  vegetable  or  fruit.  Each 
child  might  describe  where  he  grows,  when  and 
how  he  is  harvested,  and  how  he  is  prepared  and 
served.  The  other  children  can  try  to  determine 
which  fruit  or  vegetable  he  is. 

•  Use  the  poems  on  page  T76  to  review  the 
learnings  about  sizes,  shapes,  and  names  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  children 
might  enjoy  making  up  a  simple  “Dance  of  the 
Vegetables  and  Fruits,”  selecting  appropriate 
music  and  making  paper-bag  masks  to  represent 
the  different  fruits  and  vegetables.  You  might 
also  like  to  obtain  and  read  the  book  The  Carrot 
Seed  by  Ruth  Krauss  (Harper  &  Row,  1945). 
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Vegetables 

The  country  vegetables  scorn 
To  lie  about  in  shops, 

They  stand  upright  as  they  were  born 
In  neatly-patterned  crops; 

And  when  you  want  your  dinner  you 
Don’t  buy  it  from  a  shelf, 

You  find  a  lettuce  fresh  with  dew 
And  pull  it  for  yourself; 

You  pick  an  apronful  of  peas 
And  shell  them  on  the  spot. 

You  cut  a  cabbage,  if  you  please, 

To  pop  into  the  pot. 


Introduction 

Introduce  this  section  by  having  the  children 
turn  to  page  42  of  their  books  (“Plant  Riddles”). 
Ask  them  to  look  at  each  of  the  pictures  in  the 
left-hand  column  and  identify  each  item 
(ear  of  corn,  pine  cone,  tree  trunk,  head  of  let¬ 
tuce).  Then  have  them  identify  the  items  in  the 
right-hand  column  (human  head,  elephant’s 
trunk,  ice  cream  cone,  human  ear).  Ask  them 
what  they  can  notice  about  the  names  of  the 
items  in  each  (the  same  word  is  used  to  describe 
two  different  items).  Have  them  look  again  at 
each  item  in  the  first  column,  name  it,  and  find 
an  item  in  the  second  column  with  the  same 
name  (for  example,  ear  of  corn  and  human  ear). 
Have  them  draw  a  connecting  line  between  the 
two  items  that  have  the  same  name. 


The  folk  who  their  potatoes  buy 
From  sacks  before  they  sup, 

Miss  half  of  the  potato’s  joy, 

And  that’s  to  dig  it  up. 

ELEANOR  FARJEON 

“Vegetables”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

From  the  book  Poems  for  Children. 

Copyright  1951  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  J.B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Canadian  rights  by  permission  of 
David  Higham  Associates,  Ltd. 

Mister  Carrot 

Nice  Mister  Carrot 
Makes  curly  hair, 

His  head  grows  underneath  the  ground— 
His  feet  up  in  the  air. 

And  early  in  the  morning 
I  find  him  in  his  bed 
And  give  his  feet  a  great  big  pull 
And  OUT  comes  his  head! 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
from  All  Together  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Copyright  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1934,  1939,  1952 
by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Nibble-ings 

Do  ladybugs  go  marketing 
on  early  morning  walks— 
up  and  down  the  pumpkin  leaves 
and  over  rhubarb  stalks? 


Suggested  Activities 
•  You  might  like  to  use  the  following  poems 
to  help  the  children  think  of  words  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  used  in 
other  ways  (potato  eyes,  string  beans,  head  of 
cabbage).  Some  of  the  children  might  enjoy 
drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  “Old  Quin 
Queeribus.” 


Old  Quin  Queeribus 

Old  Quin  Queeribus— 

He  loved  his  garden  so, 

He  wouldn’t  have  a  rake  around, 
A  shovel  or  a  hoe. 

For  each  potato’s  eyes  he  bought 
Fine  spectacles  of  gold, 

And  mufflers  for  the  corn  to  keep 
Its  ears  from  getting  cold. 


On  every  head  of  lettuce  green— 
What  do  you  think  of  that?— 
And  every  head  of  cabbage,  too, 
He  tied  a  garden  hat. 


Old  Quin  Queeribus— 

He  loved  his  garden  so, 

He  couldn’t  eat  his  growing  things. 
He  only  let  them  grow! 

NANCY  BYRD  TURNER 


By  permission  of  Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 


They  never  carry  market  bags  .  .  . 
but  then,  they  are  so  small 
perhaps  they  just  buy  Nibble-ings 
and  nothing  else  at  all. 

AILEEN  FISHER 

"Nibble-ings"  from  Up  the  Windy  Hill  by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 


•  To  extend  this  concept,  make  simple  flan¬ 
nel  cutouts  of  the  following  objects  and  have  the 
children  match  the  pairs  that  use  the  same  word: 
flower  bulb,  light  bulb;  plant,  plant  (factory); 
flower  stem,  glass  stem;  celery  heart,  human 
heart;  pine  needle,  sewing  needle. 
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egetables 

A  carrot  has  a  green  fringed  top; 

A  beet  is  royal  red; 

And  lettuces  are  curious 
All  curled  and  run  to  head. 

Some  beans  have  strings  to  tie  them  on. 
And,  what  is  still  more  queer, 

Ripe  corn  is  nothing  more  or  less 
Than  one  enormous  ear! 

But  when  potatoes  all  have  eyes, 

Why  is  it  they  should  be 
Put  in  the  ground  and  covered  up— 

Where  it’s  too  dark  to  see? 

RACHEL  FIELD 

>m  Taxis  and  Toadstools  by  Rachel  Field, 

>yright  1926  by  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
printed  by  permission  of  publisher. 


•  Depending  on  the  abilities  of  the  children, 
>u  might  like  to  broaden  this  exploration  of 
ords  with  more  than  one  meaning  to  include 
imonyms  (without  introducing  the  term).  For 
ample,  you  might  use  the  homonyms  pear 
id  pair,  beet  and  beat. 

•  You  might  like  to  talk  with  the  children 
•out  how  different  colors  are  named  after 
jits  and  vegetables,  perhaps  using  different 
ades  of  crayons  to  demonstrate  lettuce  green, 
lerry  red,  beet  red,  lime  green,  etc.  Have  the 
lildren  compare  and  contrast  the  different 
dors.  Some  children  might  enjoy  experiment- 
g  with  combining  water  colors  and  thinking 
)  names  for  the  new  colors  using  fruit  or  vege- 
ble  colors  as  inspiration. 

•  As  an  alternate  activity,  have  the  children 
assify  and  categorize  the  fruits  and  vegetables, 
st  by  general  color — red,  green,  purple,  etc. — 
id  then  by  intensity  of  color.  Of  three  red 
Jits,  which  fruit  is  red,  redder,  reddest?  En- 
mrage  them  to  work  out  a  group  definition  of 
e  shadings.  This  activity  can  provide  addi- 
)nal  practice  in  using  comparatives  and  super- 
tives  as  well  as  noting  detail  and  forming 
sfinitions. 

•  To  review  rhyme,  show  pictures  of  the  fol- 
wing  items.  Ask  the  children  to  think  of  a  fruit 
'  vegetable  that  rhymes  with  the  object  pic- 
red:  bear  {pear );  beach  ( peach );  key  ( pea ); 
>rn  (corn);  dime  (lime);  feet  (beet);  gum  (plum); 
oon  (prune). 


Pages  43-46 

Introduction 

To  introduce  this  section,  take  a  walk  around 
the  school  or  neighborhood  to  observe  plant 
life.  Encourage  the  children  to  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  the  plants  they  see — by  size,  color,  texture, 
and  odor — and  note  which  ones  are  in  bloom. 
Name  as  many  of  the  plants  as  you  can.  Gather 
leaves  and  seeds  to  bring  back  to  the  classroom. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Make  an  experience  chart  of  the  “plant 
walk”  by  gluing  the  gathered  materials  into  a 
rebus-like  story.  For  example: 

We  found  some 

•  •  %  •  • 

We  also  saw 


Bring  in  different  kinds  of  seeds  for  iden¬ 
tifying,  discussing,  and  planting.  If  you  do  not 
have  access  to  an  outdoor  area  that  can  be  used 
as  a  garden,  use  plastic  containers  filled  with 
cotton.  Plant  the  seeds  around  the  edge  of  the 
container,  between  the  plastic  and  the  cotton. 
Keep  the  cotton  moist. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  how  seeds  travel 
from  the  plant  to  new  locations — carried  by 
wind,  water,  or  birds,  or  planted  by  humans. 
You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “Some  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers”  in  connection  with  this 
discussion. 

Some  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Just  the  way  that  people  do 
Vegetables  and  flowers  too 
Sometimes  move  from  spot  to  spot. 


A  stalk  of  corn  will  leave  its  row 
And,  all  alone,  will  green  and  grow 
Along  the  roadside 
When  it’s  hot. 

But  hollyhocks  who  leave  their  friends 
And  find  a  field  aren’t  lonesome  though: 
They  raise  baby  hollyhocks. 

And  then  there  is  our  violet. 

We  didn’t  see  her  jump  and  yet 
She  must  have  jumped  for  there  she  is 
Growing  in  a  window  box. 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
from  Hello  Day  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 

Text  copyright  ©  1959  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 


•  Discuss  and  demonstrate  the  preparation 
of  the  soil— hoeing,  tilling,  fertilizing— and  why 
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these  steps  are  important.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  as  much  of  the  preparation  as  pos¬ 
sible,  naming  and  discussing  the  tools  and  tasks. 
For  best  results,  use  a  mixture  of  one  part  peat 
moss  to  two  parts  soil.  When  the  soil  has  been 
prepared,  plant  a  variety  of  different  vegetables 
and  flowers  (green  beans,  radishes,  and  leaf 
lettuce  grow  fairly  quickly,  as  do  marigolds, 
zinnias,  and  petunias).  Talk  with  the  children 
about  the  difference  between  useful  plants  and 
weeds,  and  have  them  arrange  to  take  turns 
clearing  the  area  of  unwanted  plants.  Help  the 
children  understand  the  importance  of  sunlight 
to  all  living  things,  including  human  beings. 

•  Harvest  the  crops  and  let  the  children 
sample  the  vegetables  or  arrange  the  flowers. 
Perhaps  families  could  be  invited  to  a  Harvest 
Day  celebration,  during  which  the  children  pre¬ 
sent  a  program  incorporating  the  many  learn¬ 
ings  of  this  section  on  growing  things. 

•  Plan  a  trip  to  a  florist  shop,  nursery,  or 
neighborhood  park  to  observe  flowers  of  all 
kinds.  Have  the  children  compare  and  contrast 
the  flowers  by  size,  shape,  color,  and  fragrance. 
As  a  follow-up  activity,  make  a  class  mural  of 
different  kinds  of  flowers,  with  appropriate 
labels. 

•  Encourage  art  and  movement  activities 
that  review  and  extend  the  learnings  about 
growing  things.  Children  might  make  collages  or 
plant  prints,  make  up  songs  and  dances  about 
the  development  of  a  seed  into  a  plant,  or  panto¬ 
mime  the  movement  of  plants  in  the  wind  to 
music  of  their  own  choosing. 

•  Depending  on  the  abilities  of  the  children, 
you  might  like  to  make  a  large  chart  of  a  simple 
flower,  such  as  a  sunflower,  and  label  the  petals, 
stem,  etc. 

•  For  further  development  of  sequencing 
skills,  find  or  draw  five  or  six  pictures  illustrat¬ 
ing  seed  development.  Paste  each  picture  on  a 
piece  of  cardboard.  Have  volunteers  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  group,  each  one  holding  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Let  another  child  arrange  the  children 
holding  the  pictures  in  the  correct  sequence,  or 
have  the  children  work  together  to  arrange 
themselves  in  sequence.  Encourage  the  children 
to  relate  the  sequence  in  their  own  words. 

•  As  an  alternate  activity,  the  children  might 
enjoy  making  a  mini-filmstrip  or  roller  movie 
depicting  the  sequence  of  seed  development. 
Invite  other  classes  or  parents  to  view  the 
finished  product. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  45  of  their 
books  (“My  Plant  Book”).  Have  them  identify 
each  picture  and  decide  on  the  correct  sequence. 
Then  have  them  cut  out  the  pictures  on  pages 
43-44,  paste  in  the  pictures  in  sequence,  and 
make  the  take-home  booklet.  Read  the  captions 


to  them,  and  provide  time  for  writing  in  their 
dictated  conclusions  to  the  sentence  beginning 
Flowers  are _ on  the  last  page  of  the  book¬ 

let.  Encourage  the  children  to  take  their  book¬ 
lets  home  and  tell  their  families  about  them. 

•  The  following  poems  might  be  used  to  re¬ 
view  the  process  by  which  a  seed  becomes  a 
plant. 

Maytime  Magic 

A  little  seed 
For  me  to  sow  .  .  . 

A  little  earth 
To  make  it  grow  .  .  . 

A  little  hole, 

A  little  pat .  .  . 

A  little  wish, 

And  that  is  that. 

A  little  sun, 

A  little  shower  .  .  . 

A  little  while, 

And  then— a  flower! 

MABEL  WATTS 

By  permission  of  Mabel  Watts. 

Lesson 

To  plant  a  seed  and  see  it  grow 
Is  something  every  child  should  do. 

And  when  it  blossoms,  how  it  grew 
Is  something  every  child  should  know, 

And  when  its  seeds  are  ripe  to  sow, 

A  child  may  see  the  old  made  new. 

To  grow  and  gently  grow  and  grow 
Is  something  people  should  do  too. 

HARRY  BEHN 

“Lesson”  from  Windy  Morning,  copyright,  1953, 
by  Harry  Behn.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Objectives 

The  theme  of  Chapter  7  is  the  child  and  his 
world  of  inanimate  objects — familiar  machines, 
such  as  vehicles,  tools,  and  toys,  and  familiar 
places,  such  as  school,  home,  and  neighborhood 
stores.  An  original  game.  Rhyme  Bingo,  re¬ 
views  rhyming  and  naming  of  objects.  The  five 
general  learning  areas  continue  to  be  stressed. 

Communication 

1.  To  help  the  children  become  aware  of 
mechanical  sounds  and  discriminate  those 
sounds  that  convey  meaning 

2.  To  continue  observation  and  discussion  of 
signs  and  symbols  as  means  of  communication 

3.  To  encourage  children  to  compare  and 
contrast  various  media  of  communication  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  influence  and  persuade 

Language  Skills 

1.  To  review  the  language  skills  of: 
naming 

subject-verb  agreement 

singular  personal  pronouns  /  and  you 

antonyms 

prepositions 

comparatives  and  superlatives 
rhyme 

plural  personal  pronouns  we,  you,  and  they 

2.  To  review  conditional  phrases,  particularly 
sentences  beginning  with  if 

3.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand 
dialectal  differences 

4.  To  help  the  children  generate  sentences 
using  prepositional  phrases 

Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  cognitive  skills 
of: 

classifying  and  categorizing 
comparing  and  contrasting 
sequencing 
generalizing 

2.  To  introduce  more  mature  children  to  sub¬ 
categorization 

3.  To  review  and  extend  the  children’s 
understanding  of  reality  vs.  representations  of 
reality 

4.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  and 
apply  basic  mechanical  principles 


5.  To  help  children  develop  creative  thinking 
by  devising  new  uses  for  old  materials 

6.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  if- 
then  relationships 

Human  Relations 

1.  To  help  children  understand  the  need  for 
traffic  safety  rules 

2.  To  help  children  explore  their  feelings 
about  places  and  discuss  appropriateness  of  be¬ 
havior  to  place 

3.  To  help  children  begin  to  understand  the 
universal  need  for  shelter 

4.  To  review  occupations  and  the  social 
needs  they  fill 

5.  To  help  children  begin  to  appreciate  and 
accept  dialectal  differences  between  speakers  of 
the  same  language 

Literature 

1.  To  further  explore  the  use  of  onomato¬ 
poeia 

2.  To  explore  various  expressions  of  a  single 
theme  in  different  literary  forms 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  47  of  their 
books  (“Things  That  Go  Places”).  Read  the 
title,  and  ask  them  to  name  each  vehicle.  Supply 
any  words  they  do  not  know.  Ask  what  they  can 
tell  about  all  the  pictures,  helping  them  general¬ 
ize  that  all  are  forms  of  transportation.  Ask  the 
children  how  the  pictures  on  the  left  are  like 
those  on  the  right  and  how  they  are  different. 
Help  them  understand  that  the  pictures  in  the 
left  row  are  of  toys  and  those  in  the  right  row  are 
of  actual  vehicles.  You  might  also  help  them 
understand  that  both  sets  of  pictures  are  only 
representations  of  real  objects.  Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  draw  lines  to  connect  each  toy  on  the  left 
with  the  picture  of  the  real  item  of  the  same  kind 
on  the  right. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  To  provide  practice  in  classifying  and  cate¬ 
gorizing,  ask  the  children  questions  such  as  the 
following:  How  many  of  the  objects  on  the  page 
have  wheels?  Which  one  has  wings?  Where  do 
these  vehicles  travel — on  the  ground,  in  the  air, 
in  the  sky?  How  fast  does  each  vehicle  go  in 
relation  to  the  others?  Which  ones  generally 
carry  people  only?  Which  ones  carry  both  peo¬ 
ple  and  goods? 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  think  of  other 
vehicles  to  classify  and  categorize  in  the  same 
way.  You  might  suggest  tricycles,  bicycles, 
tractors,  subway  trains,  elevated  trains,  and 
helicopters. 

Depending  on  the  abilities  of  the  children, 
you  might  want  to  subdivide  the  categories 
further;  for  example,  city  buses  and  long¬ 
distance  buses;  different  makes  and  models  of 
cars;  passenger  trains  and  freight  trains;  motor- 
boats,  sailboats,  and  rowboats.  The  children 
might  enjoy  finding  out  what  different  cars  are 
named  after — animals,  planets,  etc. 

•  To  initiate  a  discussion  of  the  different 
reasons  for  using  the  different  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation,  you  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “Pre¬ 
ferred  Vehicles.”  You  can  also  use  this  poem  to 
set  up  problem-solving  situations  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  work  out.  For  example,  you  might  ask 
them  how  you  should  travel  to  a  distant  city  in 
a  given  amount  of  time. 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  their 
experiences  with  the  different  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation.  This  activity  can  give  them  further 
practice  in  sequencing,  as  well  as  in  using  past- 
tense  verbs. 

•  Read  the  poem  “Things  to  Do  If  You  Are 

a  Subway.”  Let  the  children  act  out  the  poem. 
Then  have  them  think  of  “things  to  do”  using 
the  sentence  starter  If  I  were  a  (bus,  jet,  etc.) 
I  would _ 


Preferred  Vehicles 

A  bicycle’s  fine  for  a  little  trip 
Up  the  street  or  down; 

An  automobile  for  a  longer  trip. 

Off  to  another  town; 

An  airplane’s  fine  for  around  the  world, 
To  many  a  far-put  place; 

And  a  rocket,  oh,  for  the  longest  trip 
Away  into  outer  space. 

LELAND  B.  JACOBS 

Reprinted  from  Instructor  ©  August/September  1966, 

The  Instructor  Publications,  Inc.,  Dansville.  N.Y.  14437 

Things  to  Do  If  You  Are  a  Subway 

Pretend  you  are  a  dragon. 

Live  in  underground  caves. 

Roar  about  underneath  the  city. 

Swallow  piles  of  people. 

Spit  them  out  at  the  next  station. 

Zoom  through  the  darkness. 

Go  fast. 

Make  as  much  noise  as  you  please. 

BOBBI  KATZ 

©  1970  by  Bobbi  Katz. 

By  permission  of  the  author. 


•  Have  the  children  dramatize  trips  on  the 
different  forms  of  transportation.  Let  them  role- 
play  conductors,  ticket-takers,  pilots,  drivers, 
stewardesses,  and  announcers.  Encourage  them 
to  compare  and  contrast  the  jobs  the  service 
personnel  perform  on  each  kind  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

•  If  possible,  arrange  a  ride  on  a  form  of 
transportation  that  most  of  the  children  have 
not  experienced.  After  the  trip,  let  the  children 
tape-record  or  dictate  an  experience  chart  or 
individual  booklets  about  the  trip.  Some  of  the 
children  might  enjoy  comparing  and  contrasting 
what  they  expected  with  what  actually  occurred. 

•  To  provide  practice  with  subject-verb 
agreement  and  to  help  the  children  understand 
that  there  are  many  words  that  describe  motion, 
encourage  them  to  think  of  words  to  substitute 
for  moves  in  the  sentence  A  subway  (or  train, 
bus,  etc.)  moves. 

•  You  might  also  like  to  have  the  children 
compare  animal  or  human  motion  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  transportation.  Can  they 
move  like  a  subway  train,  like  an  airplane,  like  a 
helicopter? 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  making  up  a 
group  story  incorporating  as  many  different 
forms  of  transportation  as  they  can  think  of.  One 
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child  might  begin  by  saying  /  rode  my  bicycle  to 
the  bus  stop  because  it  was  too  far  to  walk.  The 
next  child  would  then  pick  up  the  story.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  include  an  explanation  for  each 
form  of  transportation  to  give  them  additional 
practice  in  creating  conditional  sentences.  You 
might  also  make  a  sequencing  game  of  this 
activity  by  having  each  child  repeat  what  the 
others  have  said  before  he  adds  his  own  sen¬ 
tence. 

•  You  might  use  the  poem  “Astronaut”  to 
help  the  children  think  of  words  that  are  spec¬ 
ifically  related  to  the  different  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  (“orbital  flights”  and  “space  suit”  for 
space  ships,  for  example).  This  poem  might  also 
help  the  children  talk  about  their  feelings  about 
different  forms  of  transportation.  Help  them 
understand  that  it  is  usual  to  be  afraid  of  a  new 
experience  and  that  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
being  timid  at  first. 

Astronaut 

I’m  not  afraid  of  space  ships  or  orbital  flights 
Where  the  lights  are  blue  and  purple  and 
There  is  a  zooming  sound. 

I  lie  in  my  space  suit  important  and  brave 
While  zip  zing  the  world  goes  round. 

Today  at  recess  Buddy  dared  me  to  fly 
To  the  moon,  dared  and  double  dared. 

While  I  was  thinking  he  called  me  chicken. 

I  was  only  thinking  that  if  Daddy  went  first 
I  would  not  be  so  scared. 

I  am  afraid  of  the  black-patched  pirate. 

I  am  afraid  of  Captain  Hook 
And  of  dares  and  double  dares, 

While  I  was  only  thinking  that  if  Daddy  went  first 
I  would  not  be  so  scared. 

CARSON  MC  CULLERS 

From  Sweet  As  a  Pickle  and  Clean  As  a  Pig 

by  Carson  McCullers, 

copyright  ©  1964  by  Carson  McCullers. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

Publishers. 


Introduction 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  48  of  their 
books  (“Places  1  Go”).  Ask  them  to  tell  what 
the  children  are  doing  in  each  of  the  pictures  in 
the  first  column.  Then  have  them  identify  the 
places  pictured  in  the  second  column.  Have 
them  draw  connecting  lines  from  each  activity 
to  the  place  where  it  would  most  likely  occur.  Be 
sure  to  discuss  any  multiple  possibilities,  such 
as  buying  candy  at  a  movie  theater  or  taking  a 
nap  at  school. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Play  a  game  in  which  one  child  thinks  of  an 
activity  and  asks  another  child  the  question 
Where  do  you  (swim,  watch  television,  etc.)? 
The  second  child  replies,  /  swim  (at  the  beach, 
in  a  pool,  etc.).  It  is  then  his  turn  to  think  of  and 

ask  a  question  beginning  Where  do  you _ ? 

This  activity  reviews  subject-verb  agreement 
with  the  singular  pronouns  /  and  you.  You  might 
also  expand  it  to  include  the  plural  pronouns 
you,  we,  and  they. 

•  Provide  time  for  the  children  to  tell  about 
where  they  live.  Encourage  them  to  reveal  their 
feelings  about  their  homes.  Some  of  the  children 
might  prefer  to  draw  pictures  of  where  they  live. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  following  poems 
about  homes  to  the  children.  How  do  they  think 
living  in  a  house  or  living  in  an  apartment  might 
be  similar?  How  might  it  be  different?  Help  the 
children  generalize  that  although  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  homes,  they  all  basically  serve 
to  provide  shelter. 

Fourth  Floor! 

“Fourth  floor!” 

Is  what  I  say 
When  I  come  in 
From  play. 

My  home 
Is  on  that  floor 
It  has  a  seven 
On  the  door. 

Six  other  doors 
Are  in  our  hall 
With  a  different  family 
Behind  them  all. 

JAMES  s.  TIPPETT 

“Fourth  Floor”  from  l  Live  in  a  City 
by  James  S.  Tippett. 

Copyright,  1927,  by  Harper  &  Brothers; 
renewed,  1955,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 
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Our  House 

Our  house  is  small— 

The  lawn  and  all 
Can  scarcely  hold  the  flowers; 

Yet  every  bit, 

The  whole  of  it. 

Is  precious,  for  it’s  ours! 

From  door  to  door, 

From  roof  to  floor, 

From  wall  to  wall,  we  love  it; 

We  wouldn’t  change 
For  something  strange 
One  shabby  corner  of  it! 

The  space  complete 
In  cubic  feet 

From  cellar  floor  to  rafter 
Just  measures  right. 

And  not  too  tight, 

For  us,  and  friends,  and  laughter! 

DOROTHY  BROWN  THOMPSON 

By  permission  of  Dorothy  Brown  Thompson. 

First  published  in  Child  Life. 


•  Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  their 
feelings  about  school.  How  is  it  similar  to  or 
different  from  what  they  thought  it  would  be? 
What  do  they  like  or  dislike  about  it?  How  might 
they  change  the  school  if  they  were  teachers? 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  acting  out  a  trip 
to  the  grocery  store.  You  might  use  this  activity 
to  introduce  or  review  the  terms  for  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  money. 

•  To  help  the  children  understand  that  signs 
and  symbols  tell  what  kinds  of  material  a  store 
sells,  take  them  on  a  walk  to  a  nearby  shopping 
area.  Can  they  think  of  a  way  to  tell  what  a  store 
sells  without  reading  the  sign?  See  how  many 
stores  they  can  correctly  guess  from  symbols, 
such  as  a  barber  pole,  or  from  window  displays. 

•  Children  who  have  attended  a  movie 
theater  might  be  encouraged  to  tell  the  others 
about  the  experience.  Those  who  have  not  done 
so  will  probably  have  seen  movies  on  television. 
Can  they  think  of  similarities  and  differences 
between  these  two  media?  You  might  suggest 
picture  size  and  subject  matter  as  differences. 

•  Have  the  children  look  again  at  page  48  of 
their  books.  Ask  them  to  choose  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  left-hand  column  to  use  as  a  story- 
starter.  What  might  have  happened  just  before 
the  picture  was  taken?  What  might  happen  next? 
This  activity  can  help  provide  additional  prac¬ 
tice  in  sequencing  and  noting  details. 


Introduction 

To  introduce  this  section,  place  a  brick  next  to 
a  large  box.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  move  the  brick 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  box.  Then  show 
the  children  a  length  of  board  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  box.  Ask  if 
anyone  can  think  of  a  way  to  use  the  board  to 
move  the  brick  to  the  top  of  the  box.  If  no  one 
thinks  of  using  the  board  as  an  inclined  plane, 
place  one  end  of  the  board  on  the  floor,  lean  the 
other  end  on  the  box,  and  slide  the  brick  up  the 
board.  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  makes  it  easier  to  move  heavy 
things;  incorporate  words  such  as  slope,  slant, 
up,  down,  high,  higher,  low,  and  lower  into  the 
discussion.  Let  the  children  experiment  with 
moving  other  objects  up  the  inclined  plane. 

Suggested  Activities 
•  Take  a  walk  around  the  school  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  look  for  examples  of  inclined  planes, 
such  as  stairways,  slides,  ladders,  driveways. 
You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “Sliding”  to 
the  children  to  review  the  concepts  of  up  and 
down. 


Sliding 

Down  the  slide 
We  ride,  we  ride. 

Round  we  run,  and  then 
Up  we  pop 
To  reach  the  top, 

Down  we  come  again. 

MARCHETTE  CHUTE 

From  the  book  Around  and  About  by  Marchette  Chute. 

Copyright  ©  1957  by  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers,  and  reprinted  with  permission 
of  the  author  and  publishers. 


•  Introduce  the  wedge  by  hammering  an 
actual  wedge  into  a  piece  of  wood.  Ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  watch  closely  and  to  describe  what  they 
see  happening.  Encourage  them  to  discover  and 
discuss  how  the  wedge  forced  the  wood  apart. 
Use  the  words  force,  separate,  and  apart. 

•  To  help  the  children  understand  that 
wedges  are  used  in  many  different  ways,  thread 
a  large  needle.  Make  a  few  stitches  in  a  piece  of 
material  in  which  the  fibers  are  clearly  visible, 
such  as  hopsacking  or  gingham,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  see  how  the  needle  pushes  the  fibers 
apart.  Help  the  children  understand  that  axes, 
knives,  can  openers,  and  nails  are  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  wedges. 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  making  a  collage 
of  wedges  or  a  chart  on  which  different  wedges 
are  illustrated  with  captions  explaining  their 
purpose. 
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•  Devise  a  pulley  from  a  strand  of  rope  over 
a  chair  back.  Tie  an  object  to  one  end  of  the  rope 
and  raise  and  lower  it.  Encourage  the  children 
to  discover  that  a  heavy  object  may  be  lifted 
more  easily  by  using  a  pulley.  If  possible,  use  a 
commercially  made  pulley.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  experiment  with  both  types  of  pulleys. 

•  Arrange  to  have  the  children  watch  the 
school  flag  being  raised  or  lowered.  Talk  with 
them  about  how  the  pulley  helps  the  custodian 
or  flag  boy  raise  and  lower  the  flag. 

•  Help  the  children  notice  that  a  wheel  is 
generally  used  with  a  pulley.  Ask  the  children  to 
find  other  wheels,  in  the  classroom,  at  home,  in 
the  neighborhood.  Have  them  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  the  wheels  by  size  and  materials. 

•  To  illustrate  how  wheels  make  it  easier  to 
move  things,  turn  a  wagon  upside  down.  Have 
one  child  sit  on  it  as  the  others  take  turns  pulling 
it.  Then  put  the  wagon  right  side  up  and  repeat 
the  activity. 

•  Bring  screws  of  various  sizes  and  kinds  to 
class.  After  the  children  have  had  a  chance  to 
handle  and  talk  about  the  screws,  add  nails  of 
various  sizes  to  the  collection.  Encourage  the 
children  to  compare  and  contrast  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  screws  and  nails. 

•  To  illustrate  the  different  uses  of  screws 
and  nails,  fasten  two  boards  together  with  nails. 
Then  fasten  two  other  boards  together  with 
screws.  Ask  for  volunteers  to  try  to  pry  the  sets 
of  boards  apart.  Which  pair  of  boards  is  held  to¬ 
gether  more  securely?  Which  requires  more 
effort  to  put  together?  When  might  they  use 
screws  rather  than  nails  and  vice  versa?  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  examine  things  in  the 
classroom  to  discover  which  are  held  together 
with  screws. 

•  Depending  on  the  abilities  of  the  children, 
you  might  want  to  help  them  understand  that  a 
screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wrapped  around  a 
cylinder.  You  can  illustrate  this  by  cutting  a 
half-sheet  of  paper  diagonally,  coloring  the  dia¬ 
gonal  edge,  and  wrapping  the  paper  around  a 
pencil.  Help  the  children  understand  that  large 
screws  are  used  for  lifting  as  in  piano  stools  and 
automobile  jacks. 

•  Introduce  the  lever  by  sprinkling  sand  on  a 
small  area  of  the  floor  or  the  playground  black¬ 
top.  Provide  a  scrub  brush  a  toy  broom,  and  a 
dustpan.  Have  the  children  take  turns  using  the 
brush  and  the  broom  to  sweep  up  the  sand. 
Which  is  easier  to  use?  Which  is  faster?  Why? 
Help  the  children  discover  that  the  long  handle 
on  the  broom  enables  the  person  using  it  to 
sweep  a  much  larger  area  at  one  time  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  much  faster.  Explain  that  this  simple 
machine  is  a  lever.  You  might  want  to  point  out 
or  help  the  children  discover  that  the  dustpan. 


when  tilted  to  catch  the  sand,  serves  as  an  in¬ 
clined  plane. 

•  Have  a  volunteer  use  a  hammer  to  pound  a 
nail  just  far  enough  into  a  board  so  that  it  can’t 
be  pulled  out  easily  by  hand.  Have  another  child 
pound  a  nail  with  a  block  of  wood.  Which  imple¬ 
ment  was  easier  to  use?  Help  the  children  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  handle  of  the  hammer  acts  as  a 
lever. 

Have  the  children  try  to  dislodge  the  nail 
using  only  their  hands.  Then  illustrate  how  the 
claw  of  the  hammer  is  used  and  have  them  re¬ 
move  the  nail  with  the  claw. 

•  Provide  pictures  of  many  different  kinds  of 
levers  (a  pole  vaulter,  a  crowbar,  a  toothbrush, 
scissors,  pliers,  nutcrackers,  a  baseball  bat,  a 
fishing  pole,  garden  tools  such  as  hoes  and 
rakes).  Have  the  children  examine  the  pictures 
and  discover  the  levers  illustrated. 

•  Read  the  poem  “Seesaw”  to  the  children. 
Help  the  children  discover  that  a  seesaw  is  a 
lever  by  letting  them  experiment  with  how  many 
children  one  child  can  lift  by  moving  toward  or 
away  from  the  fulcrum.  You  might  also  use  this 
poem  to  discuss  the  idea  that  different  people 
have  different  names  for  objects.  Do  the  chil¬ 
dren  call  this  lever  a  seesaw  or  a  teeter-totter? 
Are  there  other  words  that  some  of  the  children 
within  the  group  know  by  other  names?  Ex¬ 
amples  might  be  bag,  sack,  or  poke;  hassock, 
footstool,  or  ottoman;  tennis  shoes,  tennies, 
gym  shoes,  or  sneakers. 

Seesaw 

You  are  high; 

I  am  low. 

You  go  down; 

Up  I  go. 

I  see  you 
Way  down  there. 

You  see  me 
High  in  the  air. 

Seesaw, 

Seesaw, 

Watch  us  go! 

Seesaw, 

Seesaw, 

High  and  low. 

ILO  ORLEANS 

From  /  Watch  the  World  Go  By  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

Copyright  ©  1961  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

By  permission  of  Friede  Orleans  Joffe. 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  machines 
help  people.  Which  machines  help  a  home¬ 
maker?  a  custodian?  a  construction  worker? 
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•  Display  several  machines  that  combine  two 
or  more  of  the  simple  machines.  You  might  use 
a  child’s  sewing  machine,  a  hand  drill,  an  egg- 
beater,  and  a  pencil  sharpener.  Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  observe  and  identify  the  simple  machines 
within  the  more  complex  ones. 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  make  up  their 
own  machines.  Provide  assorted  materials  such 
as  cardboard  boxes,  construction  paper,  empty 
spools,  rubber  bands,  paper  clips,  pipe  cleaners, 
plastic  and  paper  cups,  straws,  string,  tongue 
depressors  or  Popsicle  sticks,  nuts  and  bolts, 
and  buttons. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  49  of  their 
books  (“Machines  and  I”).  Encourage  them  to 
identify  and  talk  about  the  machines  in  the  pic¬ 
ture:  the  pulley  (rope  over  tree  limb);  wedge 
(nail);  inclined  plane  (slide,  ladder);  lever  (see¬ 
saw,  scissors);  wheel  (wagon,  doll  buggy).  You 
might  also  have  the  children  use  this  page  as  a 
story-telling  page. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “I  Like 
Machinery”  to  the  children  to  initiate  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  sounds  that  common  machines  make. 

I  Like  Machinery 

I’m  Bill 

And  I  like  machinery 
Better  than  anything  else  .  .  . 

And  so 

I  dress  up 

Quite  a  lot 

In  a  brown  mechanic  suit 

With  long  trousers  legs. 

And  I  wear  a  cap 

On  my  head. 

And  then  I  go 

Hunting  for  wheels  that  spin 
around. 

And  I  hunt  for  steady  machinery 
sounds 

Like  the  choo-choo-choo  of  a  train 

Or  the  zzzumm  of  an  airplane. 

DOROTHY  BARUCH 

Permission  of  Bertha  KJausner  International 
Literary  Agency,  Inc. 

Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 


Introduction 

To  introduce  this  section,  talk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  procedures  that  they  follow  for 
cleaning  up  after  themselves  at  home  and  in  the 
classroom.  What  do  they  do  with  supplies  and 
equipment  when  they  have  finished  with  them? 
What  do  they  do  with  waste  paper  and  other 
litter?  What  do  they  do  if  they  spill  something? 
Why?  Help  them  generalize  that  cleanup  pro¬ 
cedures  are  necessary  for  their  own  and  others’ 
safety  and  convenience. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Have  a  cleanup  day  (perhaps  in  connection 
with  Earth  Day,  which  is  celebrated  on  April 
22).  Clean  up  the  school  yard  or  the  immediate 
neighborhood  by  picking  up  and  disposing  of 
litter.  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  much 
material  is  gathered.  Help  them  understand  that 
if  every  person  made  an  effort  to  avoid  litter¬ 
ing,  the  area  would  be  safer  and  more  attractive 
for  everyone. 

•  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  heard  or  seen 
radio  or  television  spot  messages  encouraging 
people  not  to  litter.  They  might  enjoy  making 
posters  with  anti-litter  slogans  to  display  around 
the  school.  Perhaps  a  neighborhood  business 
could  be  persuaded  to  display  the  posters. 

•  Have  the  children  dictate  a  group  letter  to  a 
local  newspaper  encouraging  people  to  use  trash 
receptacles  for  things  they  want  to  throw  away. 
The  letter  might  be  accompanied  by  before-and- 
after  pictures  of  their  own  cleanup  day. 

•  To  help  the  children  begin  to  understand 
that  many  materials  can  be  recycled,  use  dis¬ 
carded  items  in  art  and  building  activities.  For 
example,  tin  cans  might  be  used  to  make  walkie- 
talkies,  pencil  holders,  or  drums.  Encourage  the 
children  to  bring  used  materials  to  class  and  de¬ 
vise  new  ways  to  use  them. 

•  Provide  picture  books  that  illustrate  the 
natural  resources  of  Canada,  such  as  water, 
forests,  and  soil.  Find  and  cut  out  newspaper  or 
magazine  photographs  that  show  these  natural 
resources  being  polluted.  Have  the  children 
compare  and  contrast  the  pictures. 

•  Depending  on  the  abilities  and  interests  of 
the  children,  you  might  want  to  introduce  the 
term  ecology;  explain  briefly  that  it  means  the 
way  different  kinds  of  living  things  depend  on 
each  other  and  on  natural  resources  (the  en¬ 
vironment).  Some  of  the  children  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  exploring  how  specific  animals  or 
plants  are  dependent  on  each  other  and  on  the 
environment. 

•  As  an  example  of  a  plant  that  is  helpful  to 
humans,  read  the  poem  “the  trees  are  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  .  .  .  .”  The  children  might  be  interested 
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n  learning  that  for  every  large  truck  that  dif¬ 
fuses  carbon  dioxide  into  the  air,  one  hundred 
arge,  healthy  trees  are  needed  to  convert  it  back 
o  oxygen.  You  will  want  to  adapt  this  discus- 
don  to  the  abilities  of  the  children  in  the  group, 

5ut  you  can  help  them  understand  that  plants 
perform  functions  other  than  providing  food  and 
>eauty. 

the  trees  are  a  beautiful  sight 
they  are  like  people  standing  there 
showing  off. 

but  when  winter -comes, 

they  are  like  a  skeleton 

who  died  or  when 

you  put  them  on  fire. 

the  trees  are  very  beautiful 

and  always  can  be  if  we  don’t  burn  them. 

they’re  also  very  useful 

to  climb,  to  build. 

the  trees  are  our  friends 
even  though  they  can’t  talk. 

MIRIAM  LASANTA 

Copyright  ©  1968  The  Voice  of  the  Children,  Inc. 

•  The  following  poem  and  “Rain”  on  page 
T86  might  be  read  to  encourage  the  children  to 
write  their  own  individual  or  group  poems  about 
pollution. 


In  the  street  I  have  just  left 

the  small  leaves  of  the  trees  along  the  gutter 

were  steadfast 

n  the  blue  heavens. 

Now  the  subway 
express 

ficks  up  speed 
ind  a  wind 

fiows  through  the  car, 
fiows  dust 
3n  the  passengers, 
md  along  the  floor 
fits  of  paper— 
vrappers  of  candy, 

)f  gum,  tinfoil, 
fieces  of  newspaper.  .  . 

CHARLES  REZNIKOFF 

harles  Reznikoff,  By  the  Waters  of  Manhattan. 
opyright  1933,  ©  1959  by  Charles  Reznikoff. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing 
orporation  and  San  Francisco  Review. 


Rain 

rain  is 

God’s  washing  machine 
it  cleans  the  sidewalk  and  the  dirt, 
it  cleans  the  top  of  your  roof 

MARCUS  TAYLOR 

By  permission  of  Jewell  B.  Taylor. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  50  of  their 
books  (“Cleanup”).  Talk  with  them  about  the 
examples  of  litter  in  the  picture.  Provide  white 
poster  paint  and  have  them  “clean  up”  the  street 
by  whiting  out  the  litter.  Then  ask  how  they 
might  make  the  street  more  attractive.  Encour¬ 
age  them  to  draw  in  the  items  they  suggest,  such 
as  trees,  flowers,  and  grass.  The  children  can 
then  color  their  pictures  and  tell  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  how  they  “cleaned  up”  the  area. 


Pages  51-56 

Introduction 

The  Rhyme  Bingo  game  on  pages  51-56  of 
the  children’s  books  has  been  designed  so  that 
the  children  can  play  it  either  at  school  or  at 
home.  Have  the  children  tear  out  the  pages  con¬ 
taining  the  bingo  boards  (pages  5 1  and  52)  along 
the  perforation.  Provide  time  for  the  children 
to  examine  and  identify  both  the  color  pictures 
(page  53)  and  the  black-and-white  pictures 
(page  55).  Have  the  children  cut  out  the  color 
pictures  on  page  53  and  paste  one  picture  in 
each  of  the  bingo  board  squares,  in  any  order. 
Supply  each  child  with  an  envelope,  and  have 
them  cut  out  the  black-and-white  pictures  on 
page  55  to  use  as  “calling  cards.” 

Suggested  Activities 

To  play  Rhyme  Bingo,  one  child  in  a  group 
acts  as  caller.  He  places  his  set  of  black-and- 
white  pictures  face  down  before  him.  The  other 
children  choose  one  of  their  bingo  boards  on 
which  the  color  pictures  appear.  The  caller 
turns  over  one  card  at  a  time  and  calls  out  the 
name  of  the  object  on  the  card.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren  check  to  see  if  they  have  a  picture  on  their 
bingo  boards  whose  name  rhymes  with  the  word 
called  out.  If  so,  they  cover  that  square  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  a  button,  or  some  other  small 
marker.  The  first  child  to  cover  three  pictures  in 
a  row  in  any  direction  (across,  down,  or  diagon¬ 
ally)  is  the  winner  and  may  become  the  caller. 
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CHAPTER  8 


Objectives 


Chapter  8,  on  the  child  and  his  neighborhood, 
pulls  together  the  three  themes  of  the  book — 
the  child  in  relation  to  people,  nature,  and  in¬ 
animate  objects.  The  child  is  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  and  apply  the  skills  and  con¬ 
cepts  he  has  been  exposed  to  in  the  areas  of 
communication,  language  skills,  cognitive  devel¬ 
opment,  human  relations,  and  literature.  Specific 
expansions  from  learnings  in  previous  chapters 
are  listed  below  in  the  appropriate  areas. 

Communication 

1.  To  help  children  begin  to  learn  how  to  use 
the  telephone 

2.  To  review  auditory  and  visual  signs  as 
means  of  communication 

3.  To  introduce  color  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication 


Human  Relations 

1.  To  help  the  children  understand  the  need 
for  cooperation  in  planning 

2.  To  introduce  the  concept  of  neighbor¬ 
hood 

Literature 

To  encourage  individual,  as  well  as  group, 
composition  of  original  songs,  poems,  and 
stories 


Language  Skills 

1.  To  review  and  extend  the  previous  learn¬ 
ings 

2.  To  provide  practice  in  auditory  pattern 
recognition 

Cognitive  Development 

1.  To  review  the  thinking  skills  of: 
classifying  and  categorizing 
comparing  and  contrasting 
sequencing 

generalizing 

2.  To  provide  further  practice  in  under¬ 
standing  if-then  relationships 

3.  To  further  develop  the  concept  that  ideas 
can  represented  by  symbols 

4.  To  help  children  begin  to  summarize 
experience 
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Introduction 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  57  of  their 
books.  Ask  them  to  look  carefully  at  the  picture 
and  describe  what  they  see.  Where  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  picture?  What  are  they  doing?  What 
might  the  people  be  seeing  and  hearing?  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  make  up  stories  about 
the  people  in  the  picture,  including  who  the  peo¬ 
ple  are,  where  they  live,  and  what  they  might  be 
saying. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Ask  the  children  how  the  neighborhood  in 
this  picture  is  similar  to  their  neighborhoods  and 
how  it  is  different.  What  do  they  see  and  hear  on 
the  way  to  school,  in  the  park,  at  home?  Help 
them  begin  to  understand  that  some  of  the  things 
they  see  and  hear  convey  messages  and  some  do 
not. 

•  Tape-record  several  readily  indentifiable 
noises,  such  as  a  clock  ticking,  a  door  being 
slammed,  a  motorcycle  starting,  and  water  run¬ 
ning,  and  play  the  tape  for  the  children.  Can  they 


tell  what  each  noise  is?  Have  they  ever  heard 
these  noises?  Where  and  when? 

•  Play  Sound  Sentences.  Several  children 

suggest  onomatopoetic  words,  such  as  beep- 
beep,  hiss,  thump,  and  buzz,  and  one  child 
makes  up  a  story  incorporating  the  words.  Or, 
let  the  children  take  turns  telling  stories,  with 
the  rest  of  the  group  providing  the  sound  effects 
as  he  mentions  an  item  that  makes  a  noise.  For 
example,  a  child  might  say  One  day  as  I  was 
sleeping  (the  other  children  make  a  snoring 
noise)  - . 

If  the  children  have  difficulty  getting  started, 
you  might  suggest  several  of  the  following 
words:  thump,  clank,  clink,  jingle,  hum,  buzz, 
hiss,  purr,  gurgle,  boom,  toot,  honk,  snap, 
crackle,  crunch,  eek. 

•  Sing  and  teach  the  song  “Sounds  of  the 
City.”  Encourage  the  children  to  make  up  addi¬ 
tional  verses.  They  might  also  enjoy  making  up 
verses  to  change  the  song  to  “Sounds  of  the 
Country”  or  “Sounds  of  the  Suburbs”  and  com¬ 
paring  and  contrasting  the  results. 


Sounds  of  the  City 

V.  G. 
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Virginia  Stuart 
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Honk  -  ing  as  they  whiz  a  -  long?  I  have,  I  have. 

Tell  -  ing  work  -  men  “Time  to  go!”  I  have,  I  have. 


3.  Have  you  heard  the  big  bells  chime? 
I  have,  I  have; 

Chiming  as  they  tell  the  time? 

I  have,  I  have. 


5.  Have  you  heard  the  sirens  scream? 
I  have,  I  have; 

Longest  fire  trucks  ever  seen! 

I  have,  I  have. 


4.  Have  you  heard  the  marching  feet? 
I  have,  I  have; 

Big  parade  comes  down  the  street! 

I  have,  I  have. 


6.  Have  you  heard  the  ice  cream  man? 
I  have, I  have; 

Run  and  catch  him  if  you  can! 

I  have,  I  have. 


"Sounds  of  the  City”  from  Music  Round  About  Vs  by  Irving  Wolfe, 
Beatrice  Perham  Krone,  Margaret  Fullerton,  and  Clarice  Dechent  Wills. 
Copyright  ©  1964  by  Foliett  Publishing  Company. 

Used  by  permission. 
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Introduction 

To  introduce  a  discussion  of  sounds  that  con¬ 
vey  meaning,  ask  the  children  how  their  families 
know  when  it  is  time  to  get  up  in  the  morning. 
Do  any  of  them  have  an  alarm  clock?  What  kind 
of  noise  does  an  alarm  clock  make?  What  does 
it  “say”  to  them?  If  the  children  are  unfamiliar 
with  an  alarm  clock,  show  them  one,  explain 
how  it  works,  and  let  them  hear  the  alarm  sound. 
Help  the  children  generalize  that  this  is  one  of 
many  noises  that  communicate  messages. 

Suggested  Activities 
•  Read  the  poem  “Wake  Up!”  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  How  do  these  morning  sounds  all  say 
“wake  up”?  How  are  country  wake-up  sounds 
similar  to  and  different  from  city  wake-up 
sounds?  How  are  they  similar  to  and  different 
from  the  sound  of  an  alarm  clock?  Encourage 
the  children  to  tell  about  the  sounds  that  wake 
them  up  in  the  morning. 

Wake  Up! 

In  the  country 
Everyone  knows 
It’s  morning  when 
The  rooster  crows. 

But  the  city’s 
A  different  matter! 

You’re  sure  to  hear 
Garbage  cans  clatter, 

Taxis  toot, 

Buses  roar, 

A  paper  slap 
Against  your  door. 

In  country  or  city, 

Morning  sounds  say, 

“Wake  up!  Here  comes 
Another  day.’’ 

EVA  grant 

Reprinted  from  Instructor  ©  March  1968, 

The  Instructor  Publications,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  14437 


•  Introduce  the  use  of  the  telephone  by 
reading  the  poem  “The  Telephone.”  Can  the 
children  tell  what  the  ring  of  the  telephone 
“says”  to  the  persons  who  hear  it? 

•  Using  toy  telephones  or  the  Telezonia  (a 
set  of  two  telephones  and  an  operating  panel 
available  from  the  telephone  company  that  al¬ 
lows  you  to  ring  either  phone,  answer  it,  and 
carry  on  conversation),  name  the  parts  of  the 
telephone.  Demonstrate  how  to  use  the  phone 
correctly,  and  help  the  children  understand  the 


The  Telephone 

Ting  -  a  -  ling  -  a  -  ling — 

Hear  the  telephone  ring! 

Ting  -  a  -  ling  -  a  -  ling — 
“Hello!” 

Ting  -  a  -  ling  -  a  -  ling— 

It’s  a  funny  thing, 

How  every  time  you  hear 
The  telephone  ring, 

You  must  hurry  to  go 
And  say,  “Hello!” 

Ting  -  a  -  ling  -  a  -  ling — 
“Hello!” 

MARIE  LOUISE  ALLEN 

"Telephone”  from  A  Pocketful  of  Poems 
by  Marie  Louise  Allen. 

Copyright  ©  1957  by  Marie  Allen  Howarth. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 


importance  of  identifying  themselves  and 
speaking  directly  into  the  mouthpiece.  Encour¬ 
age  the  children  to  role-play  taking  messages  or 
calling  a  friend.  An  old  telephone  directory  in 
the  play  area  might  stimulate  further  dramatic 
play. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  poem  “The  Ice- 
Cream  Cart”  to  the  children  as  another  example 
of  a  sound  that  says  something  to  those  who 
hear  it.  What  does  an  ice-cream  cart  bell  “say” 
to  them? 

The  Ice-Cream  Cart 

When  the  ice-cream  cart  comes  tinkling 
Down  the  street, 

Every  shining  window  twinkling 
In  the  heat. 

Hear  its  promise— “Bring  your  money! 
Cool  as  ice  and  sweet  as  honey! 

Cones  or  dishes!  State  your  wishes! 

Come  and  eat!” 

Pennies,  hoarded  for  a  pleasure 
Never  old; 

Magic  coolness  is  the  treasure 
Bought  and  sold; 

Gaily  then  the  cart  goes  bringing 
Other  streets  its  silver  ringing— 

“Bring  your  money!  Sweet  as  honey! 
Sweet  and  cold!” 

DOROTHY  BROWN  THOMPSON 

By  permission  of  Dorothy  Brown  Thompson. 

First  published  in  Child  Life. 
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•  Talk  with  the  children  about  other  kinds  of 
bells,  such  as  church  bells,  kitchen  timers,  and 
doorbells.  What  does  each  of  these  bells  “say” 
to  the  people  who  hear  it? 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  warning 
noises,  such  as  automobile  horns  and  sirens  on 
police  cars,  ambulances,  and  fire  engines.  How 
are  all  these  sounds  alike?  How  are  they  dif¬ 
ferent? 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  58  of  their 
books.  Ask  them  to  examine  and  describe  the 
pictures.  Where  are  the  people  in  the  pictures? 
What  is  happening  in  each  picture?  What 
sounds  are  the  people  in  the  pictures  hearing? 
What  might  happen  next?  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  imitate  the  different  sounds  and  to  tell 
where  and  when  they  have  had  experiences  with 
these  sounds.  This  activity  provides  practice  in 
predicting  consequences  and  understanding  if- 
then  relationships. 


Introduction 

To  introduce  this  section,  take  the  children 
for  a  walk  around  the  neighborhood  to  look  for 
signs.  Try  to  find  examples  of  the  signs  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  asked  to  identify  in  their  books 
(traffic  light,  telephone  sign,  children  playing, 
bicycle  path,  and  curve  sign).  In  particular,  call 
the  children’s  attention  to  traffic  signals.  Can  the 
children  tell  what  colors  the  lights  are  and  what 
they  mean?  If  the  children  do  not  know,  explain 
it  to  them.  Encourage  the  children  to  speculate 
on  why  these  lights  are  necessary.  Walk  to  a 
traffic  light  and  watch  the  cars  stop  and  go  with 
the  light,  encouraging  further  discussion  and 
conversation. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Provide  miniature  commercial  or  hand¬ 
made  traffic  signs,  large-wheel  toys,  badges, 
police  hats,  and  ropes  or  strips  of  masking  tape 
for  making  crosswalks.  Encourage  the  children 
to  dramatize  traffic  safety  practices. 

•  Invite  a  policeman,  a  classroom  father  if 
possible,  to  discuss  traffic  safety  precautions 
with  the  children.  You  might  want  to  have  the 
children  dictate  the  letter  of  invitation  and  a 
thank-you  letter  to  provide  further  practice  in 
oral  composition. 

As  an  alternate  activity,  invite  members  of 
the  school  safety  patrol  to  class  or  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  crossing  where  a  traffic  squad  member 
is  stationed. 

•  Play  Red,  Red,  Green  to  help  the  children 
remember  the  color  signals  used  in  traffic 
lights.  The  children  form  a  circle.  One  child 
walks  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  chanting 
Red,  red,  red  as  he  taps  the  children  on  the  back. 
When  he  says  green,  the  child  who  is  tagged 
chases  the  caller  around  the  circle  and  tries  to 
tag  him  before  he  returns  to  the  empty  place.  If 
the  chaser  cannot  tag  the  caller,  he  becomes  the 
next  to  do  the  calling. 

•  You  might  like  to  read  the  following  poems 
to  the  children  to  review  the  use  of  color  in 
traffic  lights. 


Stop  and  Go 

The  traffic  lights  we  see  ahead 

Are  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  red. 

Red  on  top,  and  green  below; 

The  red  means  stop,  the  green  means  go! 

Green  below— go— go— go! 

Red  on  top — stop— stop — stop! 

MARIE  LOUISE  ALLEN 

“Stop  and  Go"  from  A  Pocketful  of  Rhymes 
by  Marie  Louise  Allen. 

Copyright,  1939,  by  Harper  &  Brothers; 
renewed,  1967,  by  Marie  Louise  Allen. 
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Traffic  Light 

At  the  corner 
I  look  and  see 
A  traffic  light 
That  looks  at  me. 

It’s  big  and  bright 
And  useful,  too. 

Three  colors  tell  me 
What  to  do. 

The  signals  are 
Red,  yellow,  green. 

I  think  I  know 
Just  what  they  mean. 

The  first  is  red, 

And  this  means  stop! 

Stay  on  the  curb— 

Don’t  skip  or  hop. 

Yellow  is  next. 

This  is  not  strange. 

It  says  to  wait, 

The  light  will  change. 

The  third  is  green, 

And  this  means  go. 

When  green  says  yes, 

The  rest  say  no! 

I’m  glad  I  know 
What  these  lights  mean. 

I  only  cross 
When  I  see  green. 

HERMAN  MINTZ 

Reprinted  from  Instructor  ©  April  1967, 

The  Instructor  Publications,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  14437 


•  Read  the  poem  “Signs”  to  initiate  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  conveyed  by  signs.  Help  the  children  under¬ 
stand  that  many  signs  use  arrows  or  pictures  in 
addition  to  or  instead  of  words  to  communicate. 

•  Have  the  children  turn  to  page  59  of  their 
books  (“Signs  Around  Me”).  Have  them  exa¬ 
mine  and  describe  each  of  the  pictures  in  the 
first  column.  What  do  these  signs  “say”  to  the 
children?  Where  might  they  see  each  one?  Then 
have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  in  the 
second  column.  Have  the  children  match  the 
signs  in  the  first  column  to  the  location  in  the 
second  column  where  they  might  be  seen.  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  tell  about  other  signs 
they  have  seen.  Did  the  signs  contain  words? 
How  did  they  know  what  the  signs  meant?  This 


Signs 

When  I  went  riding 
Yesterday, 

I  watched  the  signs 
Along  the  way. 

“No  Parking”;  “Exit”; 

“To  the  Zoo”; 

“Traffic  Circle”; 

“Fifth  Avenue”; 

“Stay  in  Line”; 

And  “Stop”  and  “Go”; 

“Tunnel”;  “Bridge”; 

“Steep  Hill”;  “Go  Slow”; 

“No  Trucks”;  “One  Way”; 

“No  Turns”;  “Keep  Right”; 

The  signs  are  everywhere 
In  sight! 

I  read  out  loud 
Each  sign  I  saw, 

So  daddy  should 
Obey  the  law! 

ILO  ORLEANS 

Copyright  ©  1968  by  Friede  Orleans  JofFe. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Friede  Orleans  Joffe. 

activity  can  help  the  children  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  that  signs  convey  meaning.  Encourage  the 
children  to  make  up  a  sign  of  their  own,  without 
words,  and  trade  papers  to  see  if  they  can  guess 
each  other’s  signs. 

•  You  might  also  use  this  activity  to  extend 
the  earlier  discussions  of  nonverbal  communica¬ 
tion.  Help  the  children  understand  that  facial 
expressions  and  body  gestures  can  be  used  for 
communication  when  both  people  can  see  each 
other  but  that,  when  one  person  is  out  of  sight, 
as  in  a  telephone  conversation,  words  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  communication  to  occur. 
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Pages  60-63 

Introduction 

This  final  activity  (“My  World”)  serves  to 
review  many  of  the  concepts  introduced  through¬ 
out  the  book.  Have  the  children  tear  out  the 
pages  of  pictures  (pages  61-62)  and  then  tear 
out  pages  60  and  63  and  paste  them  together  to 
make  a  single  picture.  Talk  with  them  about  the 
items  to  be  cut  out  and  the  corresponding 
silhouettes  on  the  double-page  spread.  Provide 
time  for  the  children  to  cut  out  the  pictures  and 
paste  them  in  on  the  city  scene. 

Suggested  Activities 

•  When  the  children  have  completed  their 
pictures,  discuss  the  scene  by  asking  questions 
such  as  Who  are  the  people  in  the  picture?  What 
are  they  doing?  What  are  they  feeling?  How  can 
you  tell?  What  are  the  people  wearing?  Is  it 
day  or  night  in  the  picture?  What  time  of  year 
is  it?  How  do  you  know?  What  is  the  weather 
like?  What  signs  are  in  the  picture?  What 
sounds  might  the  people  in  the  picture  be  hear¬ 
ing?  Where  was  the  man  who  drew  the  picture 
standing?  If  he  had  been  standing  next  to  the 
grocer,  what  would  the  picture  have  looked 
like? 

•  Some  of  the  children  might  enjoy  drawing 
this  scene  as  it  might  look  at  night  or  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time  of  the  year.  Encourage  them  to  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  their  pictures  with  the  one  in 
the  book. 

Or,  have  the  children  draw  pictures  about  one 
of  the  people  in  the  city  scene — where  does  he 
live,  what  does  he  like  to  do,  what  kind  of  job 
does  he  have? 

•  Have  the  children  make  up  wardrobes  for 
one  of  the  children  pictured.  Encourage  them  to 
describe  the  materials  they  might  use,  and  when 
and  where  the  clothes  would  be  worn. 

•  The  children  might  enjoy  making  a  mural, 
using  this  picture  as  part  of  a  longer  street.  What 
kinds  of  stores  might  be  on  their  street?  (These 
could  be  imaginary,  such  as  a  dream  shop  or  a 
song  store,  as  well  as  real.)  Help  them  label  the 
shops  and  stores. 

•  Use  the  picture  to  encourage  dictated 
poems  and  stories.  These  might  be  about  the 
entire  picture,  about  a  small  segment  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  or  about  one  particular  person  or  object  in 
the  picture.  Provide  time  for  the  children  to 
dictate  their  stories  and  poems  or  to  tape-record 
them. 

•  The  children  might  also  role-play  this 
scene,  acting  out  the  angry  lady,  the  grocer,  the 
boy  and  the  man,  the  two  little  girls  with  the 
puppy.  Some  of  the  children  might  enjoy  pan¬ 
tomiming  the  movements,  gestures,  and  facial 
expressions  of  these  people,  and  seeing  if  the 


other  children  can  guess  whom  they  are  portray¬ 
ing. 

•  As  an  alternate  activity,  ask  the  children  to 
act  out  what  the  people  in  the  picture  were  doing 
before  the  action  in  the  picture  took  place. 

Where  might  they  be  going  and  what  might  they 
do  next? 

•  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  three 
themes  of  this  book — their  world  of  people,  of 
nature,  and  of  inanimate  objects.  Help  them  be¬ 
gin  to  understand  that  this  combination  is  what 
makes  up  a  community.  You  might  want  to 
read  the  poem  “I  Watch  the  World  Go  By”  to 
help  the  children  review  these  elements. 

I  Watch  the  World  Go  By 

Sometimes  I  sit  alone  indoors, 

And  through  the  windowpane, 

I  see  a  girl  on  roller  skates, 

An  old  man  with  a  cane, 

The  laundryman  with  packages, 

The  gardener  with  a  rake. 

The  baker  on  his  little  truck, 

With  cookies,  bread  and  cake, 

The  friendly  tall  policeman, 

The  doctor  with  his  bag, 

The  milkman  with  his  bottles, 

Some  schoolboys  playing  tag, 

A  mother  with  her  baby  twins, 

The  postman  with  the  mail, 

The  cheerful  smiling  ice-cream  man, 

The  painter  with  his  pail, 

The  newsboy  with  his  papers, 

A  lady  wearing  slacks, 

Some  boy  scouts  marching  down  the  street 
With  knapsacks  on  their  backs. 

I  sit  beside  the  window, 

And  I  pretend  that  I 

Have  been  enjoying  a  parade, 

And  watched  the  world  go  by! 

ILO  ORLEANS 

From  /  Watch  the  World  Go  By  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

Copyright  ©  1961  by  Ilo  Orleans. 

By  permission  of  Friede  Orleans  Joffe. 
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Index 


Abstract  words,  T70 

Adapting  to  new  environment,  T49,  T82 
Adjectives,  throughout,  but  see  especially 
T29,  T32,  T38-T39,  T41,  T42-T43, 
T44-T45,  T51,  T56,  T58,  T65,  T70, 
T71,  T74,  T75,  T77,  T90 
Adverbs,  throughout,  but  see  especially 
T26,  T32,  T34,  T80 
Advertising,  T42,  T67 
Alliteration,  T69 
Alphabet,  64 
And  in  series,  T75 
Anecdotal  records,  T24 
Animal  communication,  T56,  T57,  T58, 
T59 

Animal  food,  T58 
Animal  homes,  26-27,  T57,  T58 
Animal  movement,  T57,  T58 
Animal  products,  T57 

Animals,  T54-T61;  farm,  26-27,  T54, 
T55,  T57-T58;  pets,  26-27,  T54, 
T55-T56;  zoo,  26-27,  T54,  T55,  T58 
Announcing,  discussion  of,  T12 
Antonyms,  9,  14,  15,  23,  30,  35,  T32- 
T33,  T42,  T44,  T5 1 ,  T60,  T63,  T70,  T7 1 
Art  activities:  animal  homes,  T57;  animal 
rhymes,  T54;  body  silhouettes,  T30; 
calendar  cutouts,  T66;  calendars,  T64; 
“Christmas  Is”  booklets,  T68;  clay 
molding,  T38;  cleanup,  50,  T86;  clothing, 
T92;  color  boxes,  T39;  color  mixing, 
T38;  color  poem  booklets,  T39;  day-  and 
nighttime  activities,  T63;  discarded  ma¬ 
terials,  T84;  Easter  eggs,  T68;  exhibi¬ 
tion,  T39;  family  member,  21,  T48; 
feelings  booklets,  T28;  fictional  charac¬ 
ters,  T30;  flower  mural,  T78;  friend, 
T49;  Halloween  masks,  T65;  home,  T81; 
illustrating  children’s  literature,  T57; 
illustrating  poem,  T76;  illustrating  stories, 
T51,  T74;  imaginary  animals,  T58;  leaf 
collages,  T72;  machines,  T84;  mobiles, 
T64;  Mystery  Line  game,  T37;  neigh¬ 
borhood  mural,  T92;  neighborhood 
scene,  T92;  occupational  posters,  T52; 
painting  to  music,  T38;  paper-bag 
masks,  T75;  photographs,  T29;  plant 
collages,  T78;  plant  prints,  T78;  posters, 
T74,  T84;  seasons  and  weather  mural, 
T71;  self-portrait,  3,  T29;  senses  take- 
home  booklet,  T46;  shape  collages,  T37; 
signs,  T91;  string  paintings,  T37;  texture 
collages,  T45;  wedge  collage,  T82; 
wood  sculptures,  T38 

Bibliography,  T20-T22 
Birthday  celebrations,  T28,  T65 
Body  parts,  3,  T28,  T29 
Booklets:  “Christmas  Is,”  T68;  color 
poems,  T39;  feelings,  T28;  field  trip, 
T80;  leaf,  T72;  take-home  (chicken), 
31-32,  T61;  take-home  (clothes  riddles), 
7-8,  T31;  take-home  (plant),  43-44, 
T78;  take-home  (senses),  17-18,  T46 

Calendar,  36-37,  T61,  T64,  T65 
Captions,  T46,  T52,  T61,  T82 
Change,  concept  of,  23,  35,  36-37,  38, 
39,  T63-T72 

Charts:  flower,  T78;  weather,  T70 
Lhoral  speaking,  T68;  discussion  of,  T19 
Classifying  and  categorizing:  animal 


homes,  26-27,  T58;  animals,  T55,  T58; 
classroom  objects,  T72;  day-  and 
nighttime  activities,  T63;  discussion  of, 
T4,  T16;  Easter  eggs,  T68;  foods,  T75, 
T77;  machines,  49,  T84;  objects  by 
size,  T51;  objects  on  walk,  T33;  sensory 
impressions,  19,  T46;  shapes,  12,  T37; 
smells,  15,  T44;  sounds,  14,  T41;  tastes, 
15,  T42;  textures,  16,  T45;  transporta¬ 
tion,  T80 

Clothing,  4-5,  7-8,  T30-T31,  T39,  T52, 
T57,  T68,  T71,  T92 

Cognitive  development:  chapter  objectives, 
T25,  T36,  T47,  T53,  T62.T73,  T79,  T87; 
discussion  of,  T4,  T15-T16;  scope  and 
sequence,  T7-T10;  see  also  Adapting 
to  new  environment;  Change,  concept  of; 
Classifying  and  categorizing;  Comparing 
and  contrasting;  Directional  knowledge; 
Generalizing;  Problem-solving;  Sequenc¬ 
ing;  Time,  concept  of 
Color,  13,  41,  59,  T38,  T75,  T77,  T90 
Communication:  chapter  objectives,  T25, 
T36,  T47,  T53,  T62,  T73,  T79,  T87;  dis¬ 
cussion  of,  T4,  T1 1  -T12;  scope  and  se¬ 
quence,  T7-T10;  see  also  Choral  speak¬ 
ing;  Conversation;  Creative  dramatics; 
Discussion;  Listening;  Nonverbal  com¬ 
munication;  Role-playing;  Storytelling 
Comparatives  and  superlatives,  9,  47,  T32, 
T51,  T77 

Comparing  and  contrasting:  adult  and 
young  animals,  29,  T59;  advertising 
claims  and  experiences,  T42;  animal  and 
human  movement,  T57;  animal  and  hu¬ 
man  movement  and  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  T80;  animal  foods,  T57;  animal 
functions,  T68;  animal  homes,  26- 
27,  T57;  animals,  T59;  body  parts,  T28; 
clothing,  T30;  day  and  night,  35,  T63; 
discussion  of,  T4,  T15-T16;  dogs,  T56; 
drawings,  T37;  emotions,  T28,  T50; 
expectations  and  reality,  T80,  T82; 
fabrics,  T30;  face-to-face  and  indirect 
communication,  T9 1 ;  family  groups,  T48; 
flowers,  T78;  foods,  40,  41,  T74,  T75; 
homes,  T32,  T81;  ideas  and  group-story 
outcome,  T65;  imaginative  stories,  T64; 
intonation,  T26;  languages,  T28;  life 
styles,  T71;  literature  and  experience, 
T49;  machines,  T82;  media,  T82;  names, 
T26;  occupations,  T80;  pets,  T55; 
photographs,  T84;  plants,  T77,  T78; 
self-portrait  and  portrait  of  friend,  T49; 
shapes,  12,  T37;  signs  of  spring,  T68; 
smells,  T43;  song  lyrics,  T88;  sounds, 
14,  T41 ,  T89,  T90;  story  versions,  T57; 
tastes,  T42;  transportation,  47,  T80; 
weather,  38,  T70 
Compound  sentences,  41,  T75 
Conditional  phrases,  T43,  T81 
Connectors,  T75 
Contractions,  T5 1 

Conversation,  throughout,  but  see  especial¬ 
ly  T27,  T89,  T90;  discussion  of,  Til 
Cooking,  T42 

Creative  dramatics,  discussion  ot,  I  12, 
see  also  Dramatizing 


Dance,  T34,  T38,  T64,  T66,  T7 1 ,  T75,  T78 
Detecting  inconsistencies,  7-8,  T31,  T51 
Dialectal  differences,  T83 
Dictation,  T30,  T48,  T52,  T55,  T58,  T61 , 
T64,  T68,  T7 1 ,  T74,  T78,  T80,  T84,  T90, 
T92 

Directional  knowledge,  9,  T32,  T80,  T82 
Discussion,  throughout,  but  see  especially 
beginning  of  each  developmental  se¬ 
quence;  discussion  of,  T12,  T17 
Dramatic  play,  T30,  T48,  T89;  discussion 
of,  T12 


Dramatizing,  T55,  T57,  T64,  T65,  T66, 
T67,  T72,  T80,  T82,  T90;  discussion  of, 
T12 

Ecology,  50,  T84-T86 
Emotions,  verbalizing,  9,  14,  16,  21,  22, 
23,  35,  36,  37,  38,  47,  48,  T28,  T48,  T49, 
T58,  T64,  T70,  T7 1 ,  T8 1 ,  T82 
English,  history  of:  discussion  of,  T14 
Evaluation,  T27,  T29,  T3  1 ,  T34,  T38,  T39, 
T4 1 ,  T54,  T65,  T72,  T8 1 ,  T82,  T92;  dis¬ 
cussion  of,  T5,  T23-T24 
Experience  charts,  T77,  T80 
Explaining,  T45,  T81,  T82;  discussion  of, 
T12 

Family  relations,  21,  48,  T48-T49,  T67, 
T68;  discussion  of,  T5,  T17 
Field  trips,  T52,  T55,  T57,  T58,  T61 ,  T74, 
T75,  T78,  T80 
Filmstrips,  T57,  T78 

Food:  animal,  T57;  customs,  T67;  prepara¬ 
tion,  T42,  T68,  T74-T76,  T78;  pur¬ 
chasing,  T67;  regional,  T71;  serving, 
T42,  T44,  T74-T75,  T78;  sources,  T57, 
T74 


Games:  Animal  Movement  Riddles  (panto¬ 
mime),  T34;  Animal  Name  Rhymes 
(rhyme),  T56;  Animal  Riddles  (animal 
functions),  T57;  Find  the  Pumpkins 
(prepositions),  T65;  Follow  the  Leader 
(demonstrating  an  activity  and  telling 
about  it),  T34;  Guess  the  Taste  (precise 
description),  T42;  Guess  What  I’m  Doing 
(discriminating  between  sounds),  T41; 
Kitten  Hunt  (prepositions),  T60;  Make  a 
Rhyme  (rhyme),  T54;  Mother  Cat  and 
Her  Baby  Kittens  (determining  direction 
of  sound),  T59;  Peter  Piper  (textures), 
T45;  Red,  Red,  Green  (color  names), 
T90;  Remembering  Smells  (sequenc¬ 
ing),  T43;  Rhyme  Bingo  (rhyme),  51- 
55,  T86;  Ring  the  Triangle  (determining 
direction  of  sound),  T41;  Sound  Sen¬ 
tences  (onomatopoetic  words),  T88; 
What  Is  Different?  (object  discrimina¬ 
tion),  T55 

Generalizing:  cleanup  procedures,  T84; 
colors,  T75;  day,  night,  T63;  discussion 
of,  T4,  T16;  emotions,  T88;  family, 
T48;  food,  41,  T75;  gift-giving,  T68; 
human  relations,  T49,  T71;  movement, 
T32;  natural  cycles,  T71;  neighborhood, 
60-63,  T92;  nonverbal  communication, 
T27;  perspective,  T32;  sensory  impres¬ 
sions,  T46;  shapes,  T75;  shelter,  T81; 
sounds,  T89 — T90;  time,  T71;  transpor¬ 
tation,  T80;  weather,  T71,  T74,  T78 

Grammar,  discussion  of,  T13 


tndwriting,  discussion  of,  T12;  see  also 
Booklets;  Captions;  Letters 
taring,  14,  57,  58,  T40-I41,  T89,  T90; 
see  also  Listening;  Sensory  impressions 
jlidays,  36-37,  T64-T69;  Christmas,  36, 
T65,  T66-T68;  Easter,  37,  T65,  T66, 
T68;  Canada  Day,  37,  T65,  T68- 
T69;  Halloween,  36,  T65-T66;  Hanuk- 


Homonyms,  T77 

Human  relations:  chapter  objectives,  T25, 
T36,  T47,  T53,  T62,  T73,  T79,  T87; 
discussion  of,  T5,  T17-T18;  scope  and 
sequence,  T7-T10;  see  also  Family 
relations;  Neighborhood  and  community 
relations;  Peer  relations;  Self-concept, 
Sibling  relations 


If-then  relationships,  50,  58,  T86,  T90 
Informal  observation,  T24 


T93 


Interviewing,  T49,  T52,  T90;  discussion 
of,  T12 

Intonation,  T26,  T40-T41,  T49,  T68 

Language  games:  see  Games 
Language  skills:  chapter  objectives,  T25, 
T36,  T47,  T53,  T62,  T73,  T79,  T87; 
discussion  of,  T4,  T13-T14;  scope  and 
sequence,  T7-T10;  see  also  under 
specific  items 

Letters,  T55,  T68,  T84,  T90 
Listening,  throughout,  but  see  especially 
14,  17-20,  57,  58,  T34,  T40-T41,  T49, 
T54,  T56,  T58,  T59,  T65,  T89;  discus¬ 
sion  of,  T4,  T1 1-T12,  T19-T20 
Literature:  chapter  objectives,  T25,  T36, 
T47,  T53,  T62,  T73,  T79,  T87;  discus¬ 
sion  of,  T5,  T19-T22;  scope  and  se¬ 
quence,  T7-T10;  see  also  Bibliography; 
Poems;  Songs;  Stories 

Machines,  49,  T82-T84 
Mechanics,  discussion  of,  T13 
Media:  see  Filmstrips;  Motion  Pictures; 
Radio;  Television 

Metaphor,  15,  T26,  T28,  T34,  T37,  T39, 
T44,  T58,  T71 ,  T72 
Money,  T67,  T82 
Months:  see  Seasons 
Motion  pictures,  T57,  T58,  T78,  T82 
Movement  and  creative  dance,  9,  10-11, 
T27,  T32,  T34-T35,  T39,  T41,  T49, 
T66,  T68,  T72,  T78,  T80,  T92 
Multiple  meanings,  42,  T29,  T45,  T76 
Music,  T34,  T38,  T41,  T58,  T70,  T75; 
see  also  Songs 

Names,  children’s,  3,  T26,  T27 
Natural  cycles,  35,  36-37,  38,  39,  T63- 
T72 

Negative  statements,  T31,  T51,  T75 
Neighborhood  and  community  relations,  24, 
48,  57,  60-63,  T42,  T52,  T75,  T81- 
T82,  T88,  T92;  discussion  of,  T5,  T17- 
T18 

Nonsense,  23,  25,  T40,  T46,  T54 
Nonverbal  communication:  gestures  and 
facial  expressions,  T27,  T65-T66,  T91, 
T92;  see  also  Animal  communication; 
Movement  and  creative  dance;  Panto¬ 
mime;  Sounds 

Noting  details,  7-8,  30,  49,  T31,  T60, 
T61 ,  T72,  T75,  T77,  T82,  T83,  T84, 
T88,  T90,  T91 

Nouns,  throughout,  but  see  especially 
3,  5,  12,  24,  26-27,  29,  35,  36-37, 
38,  41,  42,  47,  48,  49,  T26-T29,  T30, 
T37,  T52,  T54-T59,  T63-T64,  T65- 
T69,  T70,  T75,  T76-T77,  T80-T81, 
T82-T84 

Number,  3,  39,  T29,  T61,  T66,  T72 
Numerals,  3,  64,  T29,  T64,  T66,  T94 
Nursery  rhymes,  T34,  T41,  T54,  T55 

Objectives,  T25,  T36,  T47,  T53,  T62,  T73, 
T79,  T87 

Observing,  T29,  T37,  T39,  T52,  T55,  T57, 
T58,  T61 ,  T64,  T65-T66,  T67,  T68, 
T70,  T72,  T74,  T77-T78,  T82,  T83, 
T84,  T90 

Occupations,  24,  T48,  T49,  T52 
Onomatopoeia,  T40,  T88 
Ordinal  vocabulary,  T42,  T61,  T74 

Pantomime,  T27,  T28,  T30,  T32,  T35, 
T66,  T78,  T92 

Parent  involvement,  T31,  T46,  T48- 
T49,  T52,  T55,  T64,  T68,  T74,  T78, 
T96 

Pattern  practice,  T34,  T43,  T5 1 ,  T65,  T69, 
T70,  T80 


Peer  relations,  22,  48,  T35,  T49-T50, 
T74;  discussion  of,  T17 
Personal  pronouns,  3,  22,  T23,  T43,  T49, 
T81 

Perspective,  T32,  T92 
Photographs,  T29,  T57,  T58,  T84 
Picture  books,  T52,  T54,  T57,  T58,  T59, 
T61,  T84;  see  also  Bibliography 
Place,  concept  of,  48,  T81 
Planning,  T55,  T57,  T58,  T68 
Plants,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43-45,  T43,  T67, 
T68-T69,  T71,  T72,  T85 
Poems  {*  indicates  child’s  writing):  “After 
a  Bath,”  T28;  “Anatomy  Lesson,”  T29; 
“Apartment  Houses,”  T37;  “Around  and 
Around,”  T60;  “Astronaut,”  T81;  “At 
the  Zoo,”  T58;  “Aunt  Emmaline,”  T49; 
“Awful  Mornings,”  T31;  “Bed  in  Sum¬ 
mer,”  T64;  “Big  and  Little,”  T51; 
*“Black  is  .  .  .  ,”  T39;  “Boys’  Names,” 
T26;  “Brand  New  Clothes,”  T3 1 ;  “Build¬ 
ings,”  T37;  "Burro  with  the  Long  Ears,” 
T58;  “Chums,”  T56;  “Dancing,”  T35; 
“Don’t  Ever  Seize  a  Weasel  by  the  Tail,” 
T55;  “Easter  Rabbit,  The,”  T68;  “Famil¬ 
iar  Friends,”  T57;  “For  Different  Rea¬ 
sons,”  T29;  “Fourth  Floor!”  T81; 
*“Fire  Works,”  T69;  *“Fireworks,” 
T69;  “Friends,”  T50;  “Fruit  Pick¬ 
ers,”  T74;  “Girls’  Names,”  T26; 
“Gone!”  T50;  “Grandpa’s  Stories,” 
T48;  *“Green,”  T39;  “Green  Grass 
Growing  All  Around,  The,”  T69;  “Hal¬ 
lowe’en,”  T65;  “Hamsters,”  T56; 
“Hinges,”  T34;  “House  Cat,  The,” 
T56;  “Ice-Cream  Cart,  The,”  T89; 
“If  I  Had  a  Cardboard  Box,”  T38; 
“I  Like  Machinery,”  T84;  “I  Like 
to  Walk,”  T45;  “In  August,”  T71; 
“In  the  street  .  .  .  T85;  “I  Watch  the 

World  Go  By,”  T92;  “Just  the  Right 
Size,”  T5 1 ;  “Just  Watch,”  T35;  “Kitchen 
Smells,”  T43;  “Last  Leaf,  The,”  T72; 
“Leaf,  A,”  T72;  “Lesson,”  T78;  “Little 
Brother,”  T48;  “Little  Puppy,”  T56; 
“Little  Song,”  T26;  “Make-a-Facer,” 
T28;  “Manners,”  T48;  “Maytime 
Magic,”  T78;  “Melissa  Melinda,”  T49; 
“Mister  Carrot,”  T76;  “My  Mama  Told 
Me,”  T49;  “My  Name,”  T26;  “My  Other 
Name,”  T27;  “Nibble-ings,”  T76; 
“Old  Noah’s  Ark,”  T55;  “Old  Quin 
Queeribus,”  T76;  “Our  House,”  T82; 
“Out  Walking,”  T33;  “Over  and  Under.” 
T60;  “Paints,”  T38;  “Pleasant  Smells,” 
T44;  “Pleasant  Tastes,”  T43;  “Pop¬ 
corn,”  T42;  “Preferred  Vehicles,”  T80; 
“Question,  The,”  T52;  “Rain”  (Living¬ 
ston),  T70;  *“Rain”  (Taylor),  T86; 
“Reds,”  T39;  “Riddle:  What  Am  1?, 
A,”  T65;  “Sad  Shoes,  The,”  T31; 
“Seesaw,”  T83;  “Signs,”  T91;  “Skating 
Song,”  T32;  “Sliding,”  T82;  “Sometimes 
Wish,  A,”  T71;  “Some  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,”  T77;  “Speaking  of  Eggs,” 
T61;  “Speed,”  T32;  “Spinning  Top,” 
T35;  “Spring  Comes  to  the  City,”  T68; 
“Start  of  a  Storm,”  T71;  “Stop  and  Go,” 
T90;  “Sun,  The,”  T63;  “Taller  and 
Older,”  T51;  “Telephone,  The,”  T89; 
“There’s  Always  Weather,”  T70; 
“Things  to  Do  If  You  Are  a  Subway,” 
T80;  “Things  to  Touch,”  T44;  “Traffic 
Light,”  T91;  *“trees  are  a  beautiful 
sight  .  .  .  ,  the,”  T85;  *“Two  Indian 
Boys,”  T50;  “Vegetables”  (Farjeon), 
T76;  “Vegetables”  (Field),  T77;  “Wake 
Up!”  T89;  “You  Are  Special,”  T50 
Poetry  writing,  T56,  T64,  T85,  T92 
Possessives,  T28 
Posters,  T52,  T84 


Predicting  logical  outcomes,  13,  58,  J 
T70,  T90  f 

Prepositional  phrases,  30,  T60,  T81 
Prepositions,  30,  T60,  T65,  T81  . 

Problem-solving,  4-5,  7-8,  48,  49.1 
58,  T33,  T38-T39,  T80,  T82-T83,  j 
Pronouns,  T28,  T49,  T81 
Puppets,  T56,  T57 

Radio,  T84 

Reading  aloud,  discussion  of,  T12,  Tlt| 
Reality  vs.  fantasy,  23,  25,  T51,  T58,  ! 
T92 

Reporting,  T30,  T37,  T48,  T49,  T55,  | 
T74,  T80,  T81,  T82,  T89,  T91;  dbl 
sion  of,  T1 2 

Rhyme,  25,  51-55,  T54,  T56,  T59,  ? 
T86 

Rhythm,  T34,  T41 ;  see  also  Choral  sfj 
ing;  Music 

Riddles,  7-8,  42,  T29,  T31,  T34,  f 
T42,  T54,  T56,  T57,  T58,  T65,  H 
T75,  T76 

Role-playing,  23,  24,  48,  60-63,  Ji 
T48,  T52,  T64,  T80,  T89,  T92;  dil 
sion  of,  T12 

Scope  and  sequence  charts,  T7-T10 
Seasons,  36-37,  38,  T65-T69,  71 
T7I,  T72 

Self-concept,  3,  10-11,  21,  22,  23,  I 
T27,  T28,  T29,  T30-T31,  T34->: 
T48,  T49,  T50,  T51;  discussion  of,  I 
Sensory  impressions,  12,  13,  14,  15 1 
17-19,  T37-T46,  T57,  T67-T68,  [ 
T74,  T88;  see  also  under  indiv  , 
senses 

Sentence-starters,  T28,  T43,  T45,  ji 
T51,  T58,  T65,  T67-T68,  T69,  j 
T78,  T80 

Sequencing,  9,  13,31  -33,  36-37,  40, j  1 
45,  47,  58,  T30,  T32,  T39,  T41,  U 
T57,  T58,  T61,  T64,  T65,  T74,  j 
T80,  T81,  T82,  T92;  discussion  of.'  l 
Sets,  39,  T72 
Sex  roles,  T48,  T52 
Shapes,  12,  41,  T37,  T39,  T74,  T75 
Sibling  relations,  T48;  see  also  F:  i 
relations 

Sight,  12,  13,  T30,  T37-T39 
Signs  and  signals,  57,  59,  T82,  T90,  * 
T9  2 

Simile,  14,  T32,  T70 
Size,  23,  T29,  T32,  T51 
Smell,  15,  T43,  T74 
Songs:  “Animal  Babies,”  T59;  “Hurr :  „ 
Song,  A,“  T30;  “Make  a  Rhyme,”  I 
“Sally  Go  Round  the  Sun,”  T27;  ‘  I 
Song,”  T46;  “Sounds  of  the  City,”H 
“Sun  and  Stars,”  T63. 

Sounds:  animal,  see  Animal  commi  c 
tion;  determining  direction  of,  T41,  5 
and  emotions,  T41;  environments  1 
57,  58,  T41,  T69,  T70,  T84,  T88.J8 
T90;  human,  see  Nonverbal  com  ti 
cation 

Stories:  “Goat  Comes  to  the  Chri  i: 
Party,”  T66-T67;  “Miguel’s  Moun  ti 
excerpt,  T33;  Silly  Listening  o 
T40-T41 

Storytelling,  23,  36-37,  48,  49,  6i  6 
T30,  T51,  T52,  T64,  T65,  T71,|| 
T80-T81,  T82,  T84;  T88,  T90, 1? 
discussion  of,  T12 

Subject-verb  agreement,  T28,  T43,j8 
T8 1 ;  see  also  Pattern  practice 
Symbols,  T82,  T91 
Synonyms,  T32,  T33,  T80,  T83 


T94 


Tape-recording,  T27,  T30,  T39,  T41,  T48, 
T52,  T56,  T58,  T64,  T65,  T67-T68, 
T71,  T74,  T75,  T80,  T88,  T92 
Taste,  15,  T42-T43 
Teaching  procedure,  T3 
Telephoning,  58,  T89 
Television,  T42,  T58,  T67,  T84 
Tense:  future,  24,  T65,  T69;  past,  23,  T65, 
T69,  T80;  present,  T34,  T69,  T80; 
see  also  Verbs 
Texture:  see  Touch 

Time,  concept  of,  T63-T64,  T80,  T92 
Titles,  of  booklets,  T72 
Touch,  16,  T30,  T44-T45,  T68,  T74 
Transportation,  forms  of,  47,  T68,  T80 

Usage,  discussion  of,  T13 

Verbs,  throughout,  but  see  especially  9, 
10-11,  47,  T32-T33,  T34-T35,  T38, 
T51,  T63,  T65,  T69,  T80-T81 

Weather,  36-37,  38,  T70-T71,  T72,  T74, 
T9  2 

Word  meaning,  discussion  of,  T13-T14 
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Dressing  Up 
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Name 
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Fast  and  Slow 


Up  and  Down 
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10 
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I  See  Again 
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I  Taste  and  Smell 
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I  Touch 


I  see  and  hear. 


Name 
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I  touch. 
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I  hear. 
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I  smell  and  taste. 


2  I  see. 

CUT - 
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4-  I  smell. 


I  taste. 
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When  I  Grow  Up 
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Animal  Homes 
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27 
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Animal  Pairs 
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Kitten  Hunt 
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Night  and  Day 
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Children’s  Days 


36 


37 
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Trees 
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Plants  to  Eat 
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Plant  Riddles 


42 


lowers  are 
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Name 


CUT- 


md  grows. 


I  water  the  seed. 
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I  plant  a  seed. 


A  flower  blooms. 
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The  seed  sprouts. 


The  plant  grows 
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Things  That  Go  Places 


47 


Places  I  Go 


48 


Machines  and  I 


49 


Cleanup 


50 


Rhyme  Bingo 
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53 
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Signs  and  Sounds  Around  Me 
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Sounds  Around  Me 
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Signs  Around  Me 
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My  World 
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